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THE  LAST  MERRY-MAKING 


A  FLIGHT  FROM  SIBERIA 


CHAPTER  I 


LEASE  yourselves.  For  my  own  part  I  cannot, 


-i.  no,  I  cannot  bear  it  any  longer.  It  is  crushing  my 
life  out,  I  tell  you.  As  I  pace  to  and  fro  in  my  hut  of  an 
evening  my  brain  whirls  and  I  feel  my  heart  well-nigh 
bursting.  It  is  driving  me  mad.  You  say  we  shall  fail. 
Well,  we  may,  but  what  if  we  succeed  ?  You  say  we  shall 
perish  ;  what  of  that  ?  As  it  is,  we  are  perishing.  And 
better  men  than  we  have  died,  and  the  world  has  gone  on 
just  the  same.  If  they  capture  us,  we  shall  go  to  prison. 
But  look  around  you  ;  are  we  not  in  a  prison  already  ?  Bars 
and  walls  are  not  wanting  here.  A  prison  ?  Ay,  and  a 
tomb  as  well !  ” 

He  spoke  thus,  controlling  his  agitation  by  a  strong 
effort,  as  he  walked  with  his  two  companions  along  a 
narrow  path  over  a  frozen  lake  covered  with  snow.  Upon 
its  margin  the  little  town  of  Jourjuy  lay  all  around  them, 
plunged  in  darkness  and  sleep.  iyi 

“It  is  true,”  he  went  on  to  say,  “  that  there  is 
somewhat  more  of  variety  in  the  prospect ;  and  our 
prison,  too,  has  a  higher  roof,”  and  he  waved  his  hand 
carelessly  to  the  sky  overhead,  bright  with  thousands  of 
stars. 
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They  halted.  One  of  the  listeners,  a  man  in  a  sheepskin 
coat,  which  was  thrown  over  his  shoulders  like  a  Roman 
toga,  followed  the  gesture  and  glanced  upwards  ;  whilst 
the  other,  who  was  muffled  to  the  eyes  in  a  thick  shawl, 
stood  apathetically  looking  out  over  the  valley  at  the 
rising  moon. 

“  You  forget,  Niehorski,”  he  said  between  his  teeth, 
“  that  in  prison  there  would  be  a  jailer  everlastingly 
watching  us.  You,  as  we  all  know,  cannot  utter  three 
words  but  you  must  fly  out.  But  when  you  propose  to 
exchange  this  place  for  a  dungeon,  because  the  dungeon  is 
better — or  at  least  not  worse — you  are  talking  sheer  non¬ 
sense,  which  you  yourself  don’t  believe.  Yes,  our  life  here 
is  very  wretched  ;  but  still,  it  is  a  life,  though  perhaps  only 
a  shadow  of  what  we  would  have.  We  are  free  to  move 
about ;  we  can  see  the  sun  shine  ;  we  are  not  deprived  of 
the  sight  of  Nature,  nor  of  womankind,  nor  of  the  society 
of  our  fellows.  And  there — what  should  we  look  upon  ? 
Nothing,  absolutely  nothing  but  blank  walls  and  the  hated 
faces  of  the  turnkeys  !  And  that  for  weeks,  months,  years 
perhaps  !  I  confess  that  the  very  thought  of  this  makes 
me  shudder  ;  and  if  anything  could  drive  me  to  attempt 
an  escape,  it  is  the  thought  that  such  a  prison  may  be 
awaiting  me.  The  least  want  of  tact  on  the  part  of  any 
one  amongst  us,  the  coarseness  of  a  wretched  overbearing 
Jack-in-office,  or  even  a  mere  accident,  might  easily  bring 
me  there.” 

“  There  !  ”  Niehorski  interrupted  sharply  ;  “  don’t  you 
see  that  this  gives  you  one  motive  more  ?  ” 

“  What  did  Montezuma  say  ?  ”  the  other  replied,  as  the 
three  resumed  their  walk.  “  ‘  Am  I,  think  you,  lying  on  a 
bed  of  roses  ?  ’  No,  it  is  not  motives  that  fail  us,  but 
means.” 

“  Let  only  the  will  not  fail  us  ;  that  will  be  sufficient,” 
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Niehorski  returned  ;  “  means  will  easily  be  found  then. 
But  own  now  that  you  do  not  care  to  risk  the  miserable 
crumbs  still  left  to  you — that  shadow  of  life,  as  you  call  it ; 
own  that  you  are  afraid.” 

“  I  own  that  I  am  no  madman,”  said  his  com¬ 
panion. 

“  A  pity  that  you  are  not  one  !  ”  said  Niehorski,  with  a 
sneer.  “  Nothing  great  has  ever  been  done  but  by  those 
whom  you  call  madmen.  Fear  has  always  been  the  de¬ 
grader  and  enslaver  of  men.  They  may  have  rights  which 
they  fancy  cannot  be  abandoned  ;  but  when  fear  urges 
them  they  will  give  up,  bit  by  bit,  what  they  thought  to 
be  an  indivisible  atom  of  rights,  yielding  half  of  it,  now 
and  again  half  of  that  half,  and  so  on,  until  their  enemy 
ends  all  by  saying,  ‘  Everything  must  be  ours.  Away  with 
you ;  we  need  the  site  where  Carthage  stands.’  And 
then  ...” 

“  Well,  what  then  ?  ” 

“  Then,  because  they  would  not  fight  it  out  from  the 
first,  and  stake  their  lives  upon  the  issue,  they  go  at  last 
and  blow  their  brains  out,  or  drown  themselves.  Let  me 
tell  you,  Samuel,  that  these  small  crumbs  of  comfort  you 
talk  of  are  just  what  make  me  blush  for  shame  !  I  should 
know,  if  I  were  in  prison,  that  I  could  not  help  myself  ; 
that  there  was  no  getting  out  of  the  stone  walls  of  my 
living  grave.  But  here  it  is  agony  to  feel  that  nothing  is 
between  me  and  freedom  save  a  thread — the  merest  thread  ! 
The  pleasures  of  this  place.  .  .  .” 

“  Pleasures  !  ”  cried  Samuel.  “  Why  not  call  them 
delights  ?  That  is  your  style,  and  you  must  have  mistaken 
the  word.”  He  stretched  himself  wearily,  settled  the  folds 
of  his  plaid,  and  said,  “  It  is  getting  late.  0  ye  Slavonic 
souls,  who  so  long  for  the  blows  of  the  naha'ika ,  had  we  not 
better  go  to  rest  ?  Our  friend  yon  will  turn  us  out  upon 
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the  floor  to-morrow  if  we  are  not  up  in  time.  Where’s  the 
key,  Voronin  ?  Mislaid,  no  doubt.” 

“  No,  it  is  here,”  Voronin  answered  curtly,  stretching 
out  his  arm.  “  I  mean  to  walk  yet  awhile.” 

Samuel  took  the  key  without  a  word  and,  leaving  them, 
walked  towards  his  hut,  not  raising  his  eyes  until,  arrived 
at  the  threshold,  he  looked  around.  The  moon  had  but 
just  risen,  and  was  glaring  ruddily  into  the  deep  shadows. 
The  landscape  was  a  confused  medley  of  soft  red  tints, 
mingling  one  with  another  ;  the  only  shapes  to  be  seen 
clearly  were  his  companions,  crossing  the  disk  of  the  moon 
as  they  walked  away.  Niehorski  was  waving  his  .arms 
as  a  bird  flaps  its  wings  when  preparing  to  fly  ;  Voronin 
stood  by  his  side,  listening  intently. 

“  0  those  visionaries  !  ”  Samuel  muttered  with  bitter¬ 
ness.  “  Strange  men  they  are  !  Have  they  not  enough 
of  those  plans  and  dreams,  and  of  that  everlasting  fever 
called  Hope  ?  ”  After  casting  a  long  look  at  his  hovel, 
completely  snowed  up  to  the  very  roof,  he  went  in  and 
was  presently  standing  in  a  warm,  close  room,  dark  as 
pitch.  He  groped  his  way  here  with  as  much  precaution 
as  if  he  were  entering  a  stranger’s  dwelling  ;  but  ere  he 
had  taken  many  steps  he  struck  against  something  that 
fell  with  a  dull  sound  upon  the  dry  clay  floor. 

He  swore  a  great  oath.  “  Did  I  not  tell  him  ?  But 
there’s  no  changing  that  man.  Planning,  planning  for 
ever,  and  leaving  stools  about  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
and  always  forgetting  the  right  place  for  the  candle  and 
matches  !  ” 

Finding  at  last  what  he  sought,  he  Lit  a  tallow  candle. 
He  did  not  go  to  bed  at  once,  however,  but  unbuttoning 
his  coat,  he  pulled  his  high  sheepskin  cap  away  from  his 
forehead,  and  waited  for  the  candle  to  burn  up,  the  while 
he  freed  his  moustache  from  a  mass  of  icicles  which  clung 
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to  it.  He  was  in  the  prime  of  life,  but  there  was  already 
a  worn  look  on  his  expressive  and  decidedly  Jewish  fea¬ 
tures.  A  deep  furrow,  like  a  gash,  ran  down  on  either  side 
of  his  prominent  nose  ;  his  auburn  hair  and  beard  were 
sprinkled  with  grey,  and  a  quiet  sadness  looked  out  of  his 
large  dark  eyes.  He  stood  musing  for  some  time  ;  then, 
startled  at  a  sigh  which  he  had  uttered  unconsciously, 
smiled  at  himself,  gave  a  rather  scornful  look  at  the  lumber 
scattered  in  disorder  about  the  room,  and  passed  into  his 
own  apartment.  Here,  as  in  the  other,  the  walls  were 
shelving,  and  grimy  with  smoke ;  as  in  the  other,  too,  the 
windows  were  very  small  and  thickly  coated  with  ice. 
But  in  lieu  of  the  rough  camp  bed,  there  was  here  a  real 
bedstead  adorned  with  a  pink  counterpane  ;  and  upon  the 
interior  partition  (built  of  dry  planks  and  plaster) ,  between 
his  room  and  Voronin’s,  were  a  map,  some  engravings 
cut  out  of  a  weekly  paper,  and  a  bookshelf.  Here,  as  he 
used  to  say  in  his  sour  fashion,  he  was  in  Europe  ;  his 
companion’s  room  was  “  Asia.” 

Taking  off  his  fur  coat  and  setting  the  candle  upon  the 
stand  by  his  bed,  Samuel  laid  himself  down  and  opened  a 
book.  But  he  could  not  read  ;  Niehorski’s  vagaries  would 
not  let  him.  He  strained  his  attention  in  vain  ;  there  was 
no  meaning  to  him  in  the  words  he  saw  ;  his  heart  was  ill 
at  ease  and  reacted  upon  his  mind. 

“  Fear  has  always  been  the  enslaver  and  degrader  of 
men  !  ”  These  words  came  once  more  into  his  thoughts, 
and  he  repeated  them  to  himself,  laying  down  the  book 
and  closing  his  eyes.  His  cheeks  flushed  a  pale  sickly  red, 
he  tightened  his  lips,  and  lay  thus  motionless  for  a  long 
time.  Afraid  ?  Of  what  then  was  he  afraid  ?  Not  of 
death,  he  said  to  himself,  and  tried  to  prove  to  his  own 
mind  that  he  saw  nothing  unpleasant  in  the  thought.  It 
was  useless  ;  he  was  forced  to  own  that  nothing  save  the 
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dread  of  that  awful  consummation  induced  him  to  bear 
his  lot  patiently.  He  was,  as  he  thought  with  shame, 
just  like  a  chained  wild  beast ;  and  that  which  kept  him 
from  breaking  loose  was  the  thought  of  bodily  pain,  of 
insults,  of  coarse  inquisitors  prying  into  his  most  secret 
thoughts  and  feelings.  Even  at  that  time  the  memory  of 
certain  words  uttered  by  his  captors  when  they  arrested 
him,  and  the  recollection  of  their  whole  behaviour,  burned 
and  rankled  in  his  mind  with  an  intensity  and  freshness 
almost  beyond  bearing.  Once  more  he  heard  them  revile 
him,  felt  them  strike  him  down  and  trample  on  his  body. 
And  then  a  foul  and  loathsome  hand  came,  as  it  were, 
groping  shamelessly  in  his  soul,  plucking  at  his  heart¬ 
strings,  fingering  at  the  most  hidden  parts  of  his  being, 
fumbling  among  the  convolutions  of  his  brain.  And  the 
mark  of  those  fingers  was  still  there,  an  indelible  scar,  a 
defilement  that  nothing  could  wash  away.  Now  he  was 
no  longer  and  should  never  again  be  the  man  he  had  been 
once.  He  had  learned  to  fear,  to  defend  himself  with 
subterfuges,  to  feel  the  pressure  of  vile  temptations.  At 
times  he  had  even  known  that  sickening  torpor  of  spirit 
when  bare  existence  is  all  one  seeks  or  craves. 

He  felt  it  coming  over  him  now,  that  frightful  vision 
which  nothing  could  efface  from  his  mind  ;  and  he  started 
up  on  the  bed,  and  would  have  risen  to  shake  it  off,  but 
his  efforts  came  too  late.  So  he  sat  still,  his  hands  on  his 
knees,  his  eyes  staring. 

It  was  early  dawn,  and  there  was  a  fog.  A  dull  glimmer, 
too  weak  to  cast  a  shadow,  lighted  the  yard,  and  showed 
the  dim  outlines  of  a  grey  old  prison.  The  coming  day 
would  perhaps  be  bright  and  lovely  ;  a  faint  rosy  flush  in 
the  sky  above  foretold  that  it  would  be  so.  But  down 
there  all  was  murky  and.  chilly ;  nothing  was  plainly 
visible  save  the  black  arm  of  a  gallows,  that  stretched  out 
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high  above  the  ground,  and  a  square  of  soldiers  surround¬ 
ing  it.  Samuel’s  warders  had  forbidden  him  to  look  out 
from  the  window  of  his  cell,  and  had  dragged  him  away 
by  force  ;  but  no  sooner  had  they  gone  than  he  pressed 
his  forehead  against  the  cold  wet  pane  once  more. 

What  he  saw  was  a  white  shroud  hanging  from  the 
gibbet ;  within  that  horrible  wrapping  the  body  of  a 
young  man,  still  quick  with  life,  tossed  and  jerked  con¬ 
vulsively.  He,  so  strong,  so  heroic,  was  dying,  was  dead  ! 
And  now  his  spirit,  so  great,  so  mighty,  so  beloved,  had 
gone  to  mingle  with  the  universe.  He  had  perished  by 
the  hands  of  men,  for  having  loved  them  better  than 
himself. 

And  with  this  sight  there  came  a  terrible  and  humiliating 
sense  of  weakness  and  despair.  A  halter  seemed  to  be 
round  his  own  neck  ;  cords  bound  his  hands  behind  him, 
cutting  into  the  flesh  ;  and  all  the  time  the  thoughts  and 
hopes  for  which  They  had  died  continued  to  whirl  through 
his  brain,  with  the  thundering  notes  of  their  grand  hymn, 
with  its  menace  to  throne  and  altar,  and  its  nromise  of  a 
coming  time  free  from  care  and  pain.  .  .  . 

Suddenly  the  vision  grew  dim,  swa}^ed,  and  vanished, 
leaving  him  to  the  void  in  his  heart,  the  bare  Siberian 
hut,  and  the  hopeless  morrow.  He  stared  round  at  the 
walls,  which  he  saw  as  through  a  mist ;  then  he  got  up 
and  fumbled  aimlessly  through  the  papers  on  his  table, 
striving  to  keep  dowm  his  emotion.  It  would  not  do  ;  try 
as  he  might  his  eyes  filled  with  tears.  He  blew  out 
the  candle  and  flung  himself  face  downwards  on  his 
pillow.  .  .  . 

Dawn  was  just  beginning  to  peep  into  the  hut  through 
the  thick  ice  which  coated  the  panes  when  the  entrance 
door  creaked  and  let  in  Voronin,  whose  frozen  boots  made 
a  clatter  on  the  floor  as  he  entered.  Not  finding  either 
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matches  or  candle,  he  came  to  look  for  them  in  the  room 
of  his  companion,  who  turned  in  his  bed. 

“  What  ?  Not  yet  asleep  ?  ”  said  Voronin. 

“Not  yet.  Anything  to  tell  me  ?  ” 

“  Why — no.  Do  you  want  the  candle  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  just  now  ;  but  bring  it  here  again  when  you 
are  undressed.” 

Samuel  had  not  finished  the  cigarette  he  had  begun 
when  Voronin,  candlestick  in  hand,  stood  at  the  door  in 
his  nightshirt,  but  still  wearing  his  glasses.  He  set  the 
light  on  the  stand,  but,  having  no  mind  to  retire  as  yet, 
rolled  a  cigarette  and  stood  leaning  against  the  door-jamb, 
his  head  bent  downwards  and  his  eyes  looking  straight  at 
his  friend. 

Voronin  was  younger  than  Samuel,  and  good-looking, 
though  untidy  and  ungraceful.  His  brown,  gipsy-like 
face  was  encircled  by  a  ring  of  curly  hair  and  beard,  black 
as  coal ;  his  usual  expression  was  one  of  quiet  sadness, 
which  was  in  harmony  with  those  dark  hues  ;  but  just 
then  something  made  his  eyes  shine  and  his  lips  close 
firmly. 

“  So  then  it  is  flight,  eh  ?  ”  Samuel  queried,  guessing 
that  Voronin  expected  to  be  questioned. 

“  Decided,”  answered  the  other. 

“  Indeed  !  I  wish  you  success.  And  how  soon,  pray  ?  ” 

“  As  soon  as  the  warm  weather  sets  in,”  was  the  reply. 

“  Very  good,  very  good.  Have  you  made  up  your 
mind  whether  to  die  of  hunger,  return  of  your  own  accord, 
or  let  them  fetch  you  back  ?  ” 

“  Return  !  And  why  ?  ”  said  Voronin.  “  The  wTorst 
that  may  come  is  better  than  to  idle  away  the  time  here, 
eating  our  hearts  out.” 

“  Oho  !  ”  said  Samuel  in  an  undertone,  raising  himself 
in  bed  and  carefully  studying  his  comrade’s  face. 
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“  Besides,”  Voronin  went  on  to  say  as  calmly  as  before, 
“  there  really  is  some  chance.  Beniowski  *  and  his  Poles 
got  away  from  Kamtchatka.  Every  year  lots  of  tramps 
escape  even  from  Saghalien  ;  from  here  it  is  not  by  any 
means  so  hard.”  He  hesitated  for  an  instant,  and  then  : 
44  Is  it  not  a  shame,”  he  added,  44  that  we  should  live  here 
quietly  while  they  are  dying  down  there  ?  ” 

44  Why,  my  dear,  good  Voronin,”  Samuel  said  with  a 
laugh,  “you  have  caught  Nieliorski’s  disease,  I  see  plainly. 
I  saw  him  waving  his  arms  out  there,  to  some  purpose  it 
would  seem.”  Here  he  paused  abruptly,  and  then,  with  a 
swift  change  from  bantering  to  sternness.  44  Listen  to  me, 
Voronin,”  he  said,  sitting  up,  44  if  you  would  do  away  with 
yourself,  that  can  be  accomplished  without  such  needless 
tortures.  As  for  any  hope  of  a  return  from  exile  to  active 
life,  we,  who — no  matter  for  what  reasons — are  determined 
never  to  submit  and  abase  ourselves,  must  give  it  up  as 
utterly  lost,  utterly  lost — do  you  hear  ?  ” 

Voronin  made  no  reply  but  to  adjust  his  glasses,  turn 
his  back,  and  leave  the  room,  throwing  as  he  did  so  his  un¬ 
finished  cigarette  upon  the  ground.  This  meant,  no  doubt, 
that  his  views  did  not  agree  with  those  of  Samuel ;  who 
presently  heard  him  snoring  and,  being  quite  worn  out, 
fell  asleep  himself  shortly  afterwards. 

*  Maurice  Beniowski,  a  famous  Polish  adventurer,  born  in  1741 , 
was  nominated  Colonel  by  the  Confederation  of  Bar.  Taken  captive 
by  the  Russians,  and  banished  to  Kamtchatka,  he  escaped  thence, 
with  other  exiles,  and  after  a  long  series  of  vicissitudes,  got  to  the 
island  of  Madagascar,  where  he  was  made  a  king  by  the  natives,  and 
ultimately  slain  in  battle  with  the  French. 


CHAPTER  II 


A  DREADFUL  din  of  blows  upon  the  door  woke  them 
both  from  their  slumbers.  A  battering-ram  would 
scarce  have  made  more  noise  ;  and  the  pounding  was  sus¬ 
tained  with  such  persistence  that  Voronin  at  last  rose  in 
despair  and  went  to  unbolt  the  door.  Who  it  was  that 
knocked  he  did  not  care,  and,  without  casting  one  glance 
of  his  sleepy  eyes  in  that  direction,  he  slipped  into  bed  at 
once  to  protect  his  bare  legs  from  the  frozen  blast  which 
rushed  in  through  the  opening  door. 

A  great  whiff  of  vapour  entered  the  cabin,  together  with 
a  short,  thick- set  man  in  a  very  threadbare  jacket  lined 
with  hareskins,  white  hairy  “  torbas,”  or  boots  of  Yakut 
make,  and  an  old  beaver  cap.  This  he  had  no  sooner 
pulled  off  than  a  bald  pate  glistened  in  the  feeble  light  of 
the  room. 

“  Asleep,  both  of  them  !  ’Tis  a  sin  and  a  shame,”  he 
exclaimed  aloud  in  Polish.  Neither  of  the  inmates  an¬ 
swered  or  gave  any  sign  of  life.  Taking  off  a  shawl,  with 
which  his  neck  and  face  were  muffled  up  to  the  ears,  the 
man  came  up  to  Voronin’s  bed  and  cried  several  times, 
very  loud,  “  Cuckoo  !  cuckoo  !  Sluggards,  arise  !  ” 

Voronin  lay  motionless.  “  This  won’t  do  for  me,  silly 
ones,”  the  other  said  with  a  roar  of  laughter.  “  Your  w'ord 
was  given,  and  it  must  be  kept,  whether  you  will  or  not.” 
And  he  caught  at  the  coverlet  to  drag  it  off  from  the  would- 
be  sleepers,  whilst  he  mimicked  the  cries  of  various  domestic 
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or  wild  beasts  and  fowls.  Voronin,  in  self-defence,  held 
to  the  coverlet  with  all  his  might,  rolled  himself  into  a 
ball — but  to  no  avail ;  his  pitiless  assailant  tickled  and 
pinched  and  tormented  him,  pulling  all  the  while  at  the 
coverlet,  until  the  sluggard’s  touzled  head  peeped  out  from 
its  place  of  hiding. 

“  My  dear  Yan,  Samuel  is  asleep,  too  ;  asleep,  upon  my 
word.  Very  sound  asleep,  indeed  ;  he  does  not  so  much  as 
hear  you.  Just  rout  him  out  first,  and  let  me  have  one 
more  short  doze  the  while  ;  I  swear  I  won’t  keep  you 
waiting  one  minute.”  Thus  spoke  Voronin  in  his  most 
persuasive  tones,  and  again  dived  under  the  coverlet. 

Yan  laughed  again  and  let  him  be.  Presently,  hearing 
the  voice  of  Samuel,  who  had  awaked,  he  left  his  victim, 
and,  going  into  the  further  room,  seated  himself  on  the  bed. 

4 4 1  say,”  he  grumbled,  44  have  you  no  conscience,  to  lie 
sleeping  thus  as  if  there  were  nothing  to  do,  while  my  old 
lady  at  home  is  frantic,  and  all  the  company  has  been 
waiting  ever  so  long  ?  ” 

44  Waiting,  say  you  ?  ”  returned  Samuel,  bantering  him. 
44  So  then  the  doctor  is  there  ;  and  the  4  Spirit  of  contradic¬ 
tion  and  discord  ’  ;  and  the  4  Foreign  Potentates  ’  as  well. 
Has  there  been  no  bickering  yet,  no  dispute  ?  If  not,  it 
is  a  rare  pity.”  And  he  yawned  and  stretched  himself 
lazily.  44  Pray  hand  over  the  tobacco,  Yan,”  he  continued. 
44  We’ll  have  a  smoke  and  a  chat.  Is  it  agreed  ?  Your 
guests  may  wrangle  a  little  meantime  ;  it  will  give  them 
an  appetite,  and  your  wife  will  have  time  to  roast  and  fry 
to  her  heart’s  content.  What  have  you  been  doing  since 
I  saw  you  last  ?  That  was  an  age  ago.” 

Yan,  instead  of  answering,  took  from  his  pocket  an 
enormous  snuff-box,  made  of  birch  bark,  opened  it,  and 
held  it  out  to  Samuel,  asking  him  to  take  a  little  4<  refresh¬ 
ment.” 
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“  No  thanks,”  said  the  other,  with  a  look  of  comical 
dismay ;  45 1  remember  well  how  I  4  refreshed  ’  myself 
last  time.  Take  it  away  ;  the  very  look  of  it  makes  me 
sneeze.” 

Yan,  with  a  grin  of  satisfaction,  plunged  his  fingers  into 
the  pungent  depths  of  the  box  and  proceeded  with  care  to 
load  what  he  called  his  “double-barrelled  gun”;  and 
indeed,  with  its  great  round  nostrils,  and  the  way  he  had 
of  levelling  it  at  any  one  he  was  speaking  to,  it  answered 
to  the  simile  pretty  well.  It  could,  he  averred,  absorb  a 
charge  of  no  less  than  two  ounces  ;  in  the  better  days  of 
yore,  that  is,  when  the  44  barrels  ”  were  not  yet  overgrown 
with  that  huge  hirsute  moustache,  and  when  Yan  held  a 
good  place  as  a  Government  official  in  Kaluga.  Now  that 
times  were  evil,  the  proportions  of  his  44  refreshment  ”  had 
sadly  decreased.  But  none  the  less  did  his  light  blue  eyes 
twinkle  with  good  humour  and  look  boldly  out  upon  the 
world  from  beneath  his  bushy  brows. 

44  Make  haste  now,  make  haste  ;  they  are  waiting  for  us. 
The  church  service  has  been  over  a  long  time,”  he  said, 
to  hurry  them  as  they  dressed.  Samuel  ventured  to  doubt 
whether  it  was  so  late  as  that,  whereupon  Yan  flung  the 
entrance  door  open,  letting  in  the  sounds  from  without. 
44  Listen  !  ”  he  cried. 

The  great  bell  of  Jourjuy  was  tolling  solemnly ;  it 
drowned  the  tinkling  of  its  lesser  companions.  44  Our  Lord 
is  born  !  Our  Lord  is  born — is  bo-o-orn  !  ”  it  seemed  to 
cry  out,  as  it  swung  and  boomed  in  the  air.  For  it  was 
Christmas  day  ;  the  day*  when  in  these  latitudes  the  sun 
for  the  first  time  shows  the  whole  of  its  disk  ;  and  when 

*  Christmas  in  the  Russian  Church  fails  on  our  7th  of  January, 
The  sun  was  therefore  more  or  less  below  the  horizon  for  thirty-four 
days,  seventeen  before  the  winter  soltice  (21st  December)  and  seven¬ 
teen  afterwards.  —  Translator's  note. 
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the  three  men  walked  into  the  street,  it  had  just  risen 
clear  of  the  horizon,  shedding  over  the  landscape  a  flood 
of  pure  golden  light,  such  as  they  had  not  seen  for  many 
a  day.  The  snow-drifts  were  all  ablaze  ;  the  mists,  suf¬ 
fused  with  the  rosy  glow  of  dawn,  were  floating  down  the 
hollow  valleys  ;  the  pale  outlines  of  the  mountains  in 
the  distance  stood  out  clear  and  sharp.  The  little  town 
was  decorated  with  flags  and,  with  its  rows  of  windows 
glittering  in  the  sunlight,  looked  like  an  official  in  gala 
uniform.  The  bells  sounded  more  sweetly  than  usual. 
A  little  way  off  men  were  heard  singing,  shouting,  swearing. 
On  the  flat  housetops  fur-clad  troops  of  chubby  urchins 
basked  in  the  sun  and  chirruped  like  so  many  birds. 
People  had  come  out  of  the  houses,  and  stood  agape  in 
groups,  gazing  southwards  and  shading  their  eyes.  The 
bright  beams  lighted  upon  a  party  of  Yakuts  coming 
across  the  lake  ;  and  they,  too,  looked  that  way.  They 
were  in  holiday  attire  ;  the  “  Calahon”  with  puffed  sleeves, 
a  profusion  of  folds  about  the  hips,  and  white,  yellow, 
black,  or  red  facings.  The  men  bared  their  closely-cropped 
heads  ;  the  women  bowed  in  their  sugar-loaf  caps  of 
beaver-skin  as  low  as  to  the  ground  ;  and  they  all  made 
the  sign  of  the  Cross  as  they  piously  bent  in  adoration  of 
“  The  White  Sun-god  !  ” 

Crossing  the  lake,  Yan  and  his  comrades  went  along  the 
street  which  lay  parallel  to  its  shore.  His  dwelling  was  in 
the  hospital  which  stood  at  the  farther  end  of  it,  and  where 
he  held  the  position  of  janitor.  The  place  looked  at  first 
sight  like  a  horrible  den  ;  but  he  considered  it  “  very  far 
from  bad.”  A  fantastic  tracery  of  hoar-frost  adorned,  not 
only  the  entrance,  but  the  walls  and  ceiling  as  well.  Be¬ 
yond  the  first  room  there  yawned  a  cavernous  nook,  whose 
darkness  was  now  partly  dispelled  by  the  purple  light  of  a 
fire.  There  were  no  windows,  so  to  speak,  so  little  light 
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they  gave ;  whatever  was  not  directly  illumined  by  the 
glow  from  the  hearth,  remained  obscure  in  the  great 
shadows  which  fell  from  the  slanting  walls  or  lurked  in 
deep  corners.  The  assembled  guests  sat  in  the  lighted 
space.  Only  two  women  were  present ;  Yan’s  wife,  of 
Yakut  birth,  hideous  beyond  description,  and  showily 
dressed  in  a  calico  gown  of  Russian  make  ;  and  another, 
also  a  Yakut,  but  attired  after  the  fashion  of  that  tribe.  || 
This  girl  kept  aloof,  hidden  in  the  darkness  behind  the 
fireplace  ;  and  it  was  only  when  the  fire  needed  fuel,  or 
when  she  had  to  drop  a  few  more  live  coals  into  the  samo¬ 
var  which  hissed  upon  the  ground,  that  she  would  bend 
forward  for  a  second  or  two,  and  a  glimpse  might  be 
caught  of  a  long  brown  arm,  and  a  comely  face,  somewhat 
like  a  gipsy  girl’s,  with  big  silver  earrings. 

Of  saucepans,  copper  pipkins,  and  frying-pans  filled  with 
Yakut  dainties,  there  was  a  plenty  upon  the  fire  ;  and 
these  Madame  Yan  was  busily  engaged  in  moving  from 
place  to  place,  uncovering  and  covering  again.  Streams 
of  perspiration  were  rolling  down  her  cheeks,  and  the 
pitiless  heat  made  her  grumble  incessantly  and  pucker 
her  face  into  wrinkles.  The  guests  sat  upon  a  bed  and  on 
several  chairs,  all  on  the  same  side  of  the  table.  In  the 
middle  Alexandroff  was  seated  ;  a  man  of  athletic  pro¬ 
portions,  who  wore  a  white  shirt  or  smock  of  coarse  flaxen 
hards,  such  as  is  worn  in  prison.  His  rough  sheepskin  coat 
— another  remnant  of  his  prison  attire — was  thrown  back 
over  his  shoulders,  as  he  rested  both  elbows  on  the  table 
and  bent  forward  his  massive  head,  rather  thin  of  hair  on 
the  crown,  listening  attentively  to  a  discussion  between 
Niehorski  and  Tcherevin.  These  were  standing  in  front 
of  the  table  ;  the  former,  a  spare  man  of  middle  height, 
with  chestnut  hair  and  a  general  appearance  of  weak 
health ;  the  other,  dark,  with  a  round  and  carefully 
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trimmed  beard.  Tcherevin,  alone  of  all  the  company,  was 
dressed  quite  in  European  fashion  and  had  a  starched 
shirt-front.  Upon  the  bed,  beside  AlexandrofT,  Krasuski,  a 
young  man  with  a  face  like  white  marble,  was  seated, 
careless  of  the  debate,  gazing  into  the  fire  with  handsome, 
dreamy  eyes  the  colour  of  agate  stones,  and  pulling  at  a 
dark,  budding  moustache.  Further  off,  and  sitting  to¬ 
gether  on  a  chest  with  a  very  serious  demeanour,  were  the 
two  friends  whom  the  colony  had  nicknamed  “  The  Foreign 
Potentates  ”  ;  Pietroff,  tall,  thin,  and  of  a  darkish  com¬ 
plexion,  and  Glicksberg,  short,  ruddy,  and  fair-haired. 
Beyond  these,  and  seated  in  the  farthest  comer,  the  round 
face  of  the  Frenchman  Delille  (whom  they  called  Moossia), 
unkempt,  and  with  a  short  pipe  between  his  teeth,  looked 
out  with  interest  upon  the  scene.  A  great  black  dog 
sprawled  right  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  where  a  child 
was  crawling  to  and  fro,  stark  naked  ;  while  a  speckled 
calf,  tethered  to  the  wall,  moved  about  in  an  attempt  to 
frisk. 

“  Doctor,  you  are  wrong,”  Niehorski  was  saying  aggres¬ 
sively.  “  Your  sacrifice  of  principles,  your  truckling  of 
these  men  have  been  to  no  purpose — no  purpose  whatever. 
You  have  now  been  at  work  for  a  whole  year  ;  is  there  less 
disease  in  the  neighbourhood  ?  Will  you  tell  me  that  the 
hospital  is  on  a  better  footing,  that  Adrianoff  is  less  of  a 
thief  ?  Are  not  the  sick  still  forced  to  he  in  filthy,  noisome 
sties  and  feed  on  putrid  meat  ?  And  are  not  the  natives — 
and  with  good  reason — still  as  much  afraid  of  the  place  as 
of  death  itself  ?  ” 

“  It  may  be,”  Tcherevin  answered,  with  a  frown.  “  I 
am  willing  to  admit  that  this  is  my  own  fault,  that  I  am 
perhaps  unequal  to  the  task.  But  all  this  is  beside  the 
mark  ;  we  are  discussing  principles.” 

Here  the  “  Foreign  Potentates  ”  expressed  their  agree- 
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ment.  “  Quite  right ;  principles.  No  problem  can  be 
solved  without  referring  to  principles.” 

“  Oh,  principles  !  ”  cried  Niehorski,  making  a  gesture  of 
impatience.  “  There  are  no  end  of  principles,  some  of 
them  not  worth  much.  In  my  opinion  a  physician  should 
try,  not  so  much  to  cure  disease,  as  to  remove  its  causes. 
There’s  a  principle  of  action  for  him.  The  lawyer  should 
have  for  principle  to  do  aw^ay,  as  far  as  he  can,  with  jails 
and  lavr-courts.  And  the  legislator  should  tend  to  super¬ 
sede  the  Code  by  the  influence  of  education.” 

“  But,”  Tcherevin  interposed,  “  what  of  the  sick,  wdiat 
of  the  victims  of  crime  ?  What  are  they  to  do  meanwhile  ?  ” 

“  Bear  their  lot  !  ”  was  Niehorski’s  reply.  “  We  must 
give  preference  to  what  deserves  it  far  more — the  fate  of 
those  millions,  as  yet  unattacked  by  disease  or  crime,  but 
who  will  fall  a  prey  to  them,  unless  there  be  men  bold,  fore¬ 
seeing  and  self-controlled  enough,  even  in  their  pity,  to 
overthrow  the  whole  existing  system  and  build  up  a  new 
one.  .  .  .” 

“  This  is  mere  idle  talk,”  Tcherevin  interrupted.  “  His¬ 
tory  tolerates  no  such  sudden  leaps.” 

“  So  I  have  heard  many  a  time.  But  it  does  tolerate — 
and  very  patiently,  too — all  such  platitudes  as  may  be 
convenient  in  argument,”  Niehorski  retorted. 

The  debate  was  talcing  a  personal  turn.  Alexandroff 
quietly  brought  it  back  to  the  point  at  issue  by  saying, 
“  Well,  but  the  aim  of  the  Revolutionist  is  to  destroy,  not 
to  build  up.  The  latter  wrork  is  sufficiently  provided  for 
by  our  ordinary  and  daily  requirements,  and  wre  should 
leave  it  to  them.” 

“  Hold  !  ”  cried  the  “  Foreign  Potentates  ”  and  Tcherevin 
and  Niehorski  himself,  at  the  same  time.  “  That  we 
absolutely  deny  !  ”  At  this  point  in  the  argument  the 
French  exile,  with  an  air  of  much  gravity,  left  his  corner 
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to  relight  his  pipe  with  a  hot  coal ;  and  Yan,  Samuel,  and 
Voronin  entered  the  hut. 

“  Why  so  late  ?  ”  cried  the  others.  “We  thought  you 
were  not  coming  at  all,  so  long  we  had  to  wait.” 

“  All  the  dishes  are  overdone  or  burnt,”  Yan’s  wife 
complained. 

“  Ah  !  whom  have  we  here  ?  ”  Samuel  exclaimed, 
merrily  greeting  Delille.  “  Why,  my  worthy  Bonapartist, 
it  is  a  year  since  I  saw  you  last — Moossia  has  been  invis¬ 
ible  ever  since  he  took  that  gimlet  of  mine  without  leave. 
And  by  what  miracle  are  you  here  now,  rather  than  among 
the  ‘  powers  that  be  ’  at  the  Ispravnik’s  or  with  some  other 
official  ?  And  so  grandly  dressed,  too  !  Bless  me  !  ” 

In  the  shaggy  garb  of  the  country  Moossia  had  indeed 
a  comical  appearance,  but  though  rather  confused  at  the 
notice  taken  of  him,  he  was  gratified  as  well. 

“  Why,”  he  stammered,  “  my  only  wish,  gentlemen 
.  .  .  with  you  ...  it  is  always  a  .  .  .”  And  he  broke 
off  with  a  sweeping  bow  to  the  company,  bringing  smartly 
together  the  heels  of  his  white  mare-skin  boots. 

“  Let  us  set  to,  friends,  let  us  set  to,”  said  Tclierevin, 
adding  significantly,  “  I  am  free  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
yet ;  but  I  may  look  in  here  later,  Yan.” 

“  Pray  make  yourselves  at  home,”  their  host  exclaimed. 
“  Let  us  have  a  nip  to  begin.  Who’ll  drink  first — the  oldest 
of  us,  or  the  richest,  eh  ?  What  do  you  Socialists  say  to 
that  ?  ”  He  filled  a  glass  of  vodka  for  Tclierevin  and,  after 
him,  for  the  others,  each  in  turn. 

You,  I  know,  don’t  drink  ;  or  will  you  make  an  excep¬ 
tion  for  this  once  ?  ”  he  asked,  passing  by  Alexandroff, 
who  replied  by  a  shake  of  his  head.  Then  he  turned  to 
Niehorski  and  Krasuski. 

“  And  now,”  he  said  to  them  in  Polish,  “let  us  drink 
together.  True,  our  Christmas  is  long  past ;  but  it  was 
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not  worth  while  to  keep  the  feast  by  ourselves.  ‘  Who 
lives  with  wolves  must  howl  with  them.’  And  I  have  been 
living  these  twenty  years  in  steppes  and  forests  .  .  .  and 
all  that  time  I  never  met  a  single  countryman  .  .  .  and  I 
have  even  forgotten  my  own  native  speech  .  .  .  and  here’s 
to  you,  gentlemen  !  ” 

He  gulped  down  the  contents  of  the  glass  ;  bitter  tears 
were  trickling  down  his  face  on  to  his  great  moustache. 
Niehorski  caught  and  hugged  him  with  all  his  might ;  and 
so  did  Krasuski,  his  other  fellow-countryman. 

“  There  they  are  !  ”  Tcherevin  whispered  jocularly. 
“  At  it  again,  whispering.  Everlasting  Polish  intriguers  !  ” 
The  rest  of  the  company,  more  discreet,  looked  another 
way,  with  the  exception  of  Delille,  who  gazed  at  them  with 
a  gesture  and  in  an  attitude  of  sympathy.  But  no  one 
noticed  him,  for  Tcherevin  was  beginning  to  take  his  leave. 
Yan  helped  him  on  with  his  coat,  saw  him  out  with  the 
strictest  etiquette,  and  hurried  back  to  the  rest  of  the 
company,  who  were  already  standing  by  the  table.  Having 
seated  them  round  it  upon  chairs,  stools,  and  even  boxes, 
he  climbed  upon  a  great  sack  of  feathers  which  lay  on  his 
bed,  and  said  from  that  height,  snuff-box  in  hand  : 

“  And  now  let  us  make  merry  !  ” 

The  samovar  was  brought  in,  bubbling  and  steaming, 
and  placed  on  the  table,  but  there  was  very  little  merriment 
among  those  who  sat  there.  The  vodka  bottle  did  not  go 
round,  the  tea  wTas  drunk  with  small  relish,  the  guests  took 
their  food  as  though  a  lump  were  in  their  throats,  not 
looking  one  at  another,  but  brooding  silently.  Their  host 
did  what  he  could  to  rouse  them,  but  failed,  for  he,  too, 
was  labouring  under  a  vague  impression  of  forthcoming 
trouble. 

The  fire  had  burned  low,  and  although  the  red  embers 
still  glowed  upon  those  who  sat  at  table,  all  the  recesses 
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of  the  hut  were  dark.  The  empty  samovar  hissed  feebly  ; 
a  faint  clink  was  heard  of  cups  and  saucers  handled  cau¬ 
tiously  somewhere  in  the  shadows.  The  guests  were  mute, 
listening  to  the  guttural,  doleful,  monotonous  song  of  a 
Yakut  in  a  shanty  hard  by. 

Samuel,  who  for  some  time  had  been  pacing  the  room, 
now  came  up  to  the  table  with  a  sudden  stride.  His 
trembling  hand  caught  hold  of  an  empty  tea-cup,  which  he 
held  out  to  Yan.  “  Fill  me  this,”  he  said. 

44  Not  here,  of  all  places  !  ”  Niehorski  protested  ex¬ 
citedly,  44  in  my  cabin,  rather.”  And  he  put  his  hand  over 
the  cup. 

44  But  why  not  here  ?  Just  as  well  here  as  anywhere  !  ” 
said  Yan  to  retain  them  ;  but,  seeing  his  guests  already 
rising  and  making  for  the  door,  he  followed  them  after  an 
instant’s  hesitation. 

“  Well,  well,  as  you  please,”  he  said.  44  All  the  same, 
we’ll  take  with  us  a  little  bottle  of  vodka  from  here.  What  ! 
Are  you  gone  mad  ?  Give  me  that  cap  !  ”  he  shouted, 
snatching  out  of  his  wife’s  hands  his  bearskin  which  she 
held  behind  her  back,  with  a  look  of  angry  remonstrance. 

44  Alas  !  ”  she  grumbled,  4  4  you  °re  never  at  home  for  two 
minutes  together.  And  on  such  a  festival  as  this  !  You 
love  them  better  than  your  wedded  wife  !  ” 

44  On  work-days  it’s  4  stay  at  home  and  work  ’ ;  and  it’s 
*  stay  at  home  and  keep  the  feast,’  when  we  have  a  holiday,” 
Yan  replied.  4 4  Am  I  never  to  go  out  ?  Do  be  sensible,  my 
good  woman.” 


* 
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CHAPTER  III 


HE  short  span  of  winter  sunlight  was  ended.  A  blood- 


JL  red  streak,  very  faint  and  narrow,  still  coloured  the 
horizon ;  but  in  all  the  hazy  starlit  welkin  nothing  else 
suggested  day.  The  mist  was  rising  up  like  the  breaking 
of  the  drowsy  earth ;  and  the  stars  at  the  sky-line  and  the 
sparks  from  the  fires  below  mingled  within  its  folds  into  a 
confused  swarm  of  lights,  with  a  magical  effect.  From  the 
fifty  chimneys  of  the  little  town  volumes  of  smoke  were 
gushing ;  and  there  came  forth  floods  of  light  from  every 
window  save  those  of  the  church  and  of  the  police-station. 
These,  the  two  largest  buildings  in  Jourjuy,  slept  in  the 
fog,  silent,  dark,  and  deserted. 

Niehorski  dwelt  in  a  trim  little  cabin  at  the  further  end 
of  the  town,  where  fen  and  wToodland  began  to  show  them¬ 
selves.  Having  ushered  in  all  his  guests,  he  stayed  outside 
awhile  to  fetch  a  few  armfuls  of  wood  ;  for  those  who  live 
in  Jourjuy  think  (not  without  good  reason)  that  a  blazing 
fire  is  the  most  gratifying  as  it  is  the  most  essential  part  of 
a  hospitable  reception .  When  he  had  piled  the  logs  upon  the 
hearth  and  kindled  them  with  some  slips  of  dry  birch-bark, 
it  was  some  time  before  the  feeble  flame,  flickering  about 
the  frozen  blocks,  gave  out  the  hissing  sound  which  pro¬ 
claimed  that  the  fire  had  caught  at  last.  But  presently 
the  scene  grew7  lively  and  animated.  The  chimney  hummed 
or  roared  by  turns  ;  streams  of  flaring  resin  spurted  from 
each  chink  in  the  wood,  the  logs  burst  asunder  with  loud 
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reports,  and  now  and  again  a  live  coal  would  bounce 
merrily  into  the  middle  of  the  room.  Crowding  close 
round  the  fire,  the  half-frozen  exiles  steeped  themselves  in 
warmth  and  light,  listening  to  the  music  of  the  flames, 
the  smoke  and  the  sparks,  as  they  rushed  upwards  into 
the  outer  air.  Then  Samuel  began  to  sing  softly  the  words, 
“  Leeta  mee-ay — leeta  molodee-ay  !  (0  my  years,  the  years 
of  my  youth  !)  ” 

“  Ah,  do  give  us  a  song,  Samuel,”  they  all  began  to 
plead.  “  We  somehow  feel  very  sad  to-night.” 

“  Dry  singing  is  bad  for  the  throat.  Take  a  little  drop 
first,”  said  Yan,  in  the  half  Polish,  half  Russian  idiom 
peculiar  to  him,  filling  a  bowl  to  the  brim  with  vodka. 

Samuel  gave  it  back,  emptied  at  a  draught ;  there  was  a 
bright  gleam  in  his  eyes. 

“  What  shall  I  sing  to  you  ?  ”  he  asked,  turning  to  his 
companions.  They  called  for  Zazula — the  Cuckoo-song — 
and  he  began : 

eeO,  the  cuckoo’s  call,  the  call  of  the  cuckoo  grey, 

Has  sounded  ever  since  the  dawn  ! 

O,  how  they  weep  to  hear  its  voice 

Our  captive  youths,  in  bondage  amongst  the  Turks  !  ” 

The  bowl  passed  from  one  to  another.  At  the  stanza 
beginning  “Beyond  the  grey-blue  sea,”  several  voices 
chimed  in,  though  with  rather  an  uncertain  sound.  But 
when  he  came  to  sing,  “  0  the  dear  sun,  it  shines  on  far 
Ukraine,”  the  chorus  resounded  loud  and  clear,  so  that  it 
could  be  distinctly  heard  from  without ;  for  the  chimney 
was  vast,  and  the  song  flew  upwards  with  the  smoke. 

“  Hush,  hush  !  ”  said  the  Cossacks  and  Yakuts  who 
lived  hard  by.  “  Listen,  the  transgressors  ”  (i.e.  the  politi¬ 
cal  prisoners)  “  are  singing.”  And  out  they  came  upon 
the  threshold  of  their  hovels,  looking  up  at  the  stars,  and 
hearkening  to  that  song  of  a  strange  land,  which  somehow 
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went  to  their  souls.  “  Poor  foreigners  !  ”  the  native  women 
sighed,  “  Poor  foreigners  !  ” 

Again  and  again  the  bowl  went  round,  the  chorus  grow¬ 
ing  ever  louder.  Even  Alexandroff’s  voice  was  heard  in  a 
hoarse  growl.  Niehorski  alone  neither  sang  nor  drank. 
“  No,”  he  said,  when  they  pressed  him  to  join  the  revel, 
“  this  night  I  shall  need  no  vodka  to  excite  me.  Only  sing 
on,  you !  ” 

Other  ditties  and  tunes  followed,  wilder  and  wilder  as 
the  liquor  stood  lower  in  the  great  demijohn.  Yan,  who 
had  drunk  most  freely  of  all,  sang  at  last  quite  out  of  time  ; 
his  roaring  drowmed  the  others’  voices  and,  no  longer 
heeding  them,  he  began  to  strike  up  some  melodies  on  his 
own  account.  They  laughed  at  him  and  shouted,  “  What 
a  din  ! — And  out  of  tune  besides. — It’s  unbearable. — Be 
quiet  there  ! — For  shame  ! — Under  the  table  with  him  !  ” 

“  What  do  you  know  about  it,  youngsters  ?  ”  he  thun¬ 
dered.  “  That’s  the  right  thing  ;  what  we  used  to  sing 
when  wre  went  for  the  guns  with  our  scythes.”  And  with 
his  arms  akimbo,  his  legs  stretched  wide  apart,  and  his 
‘  double-barrelled  gun  ’  high  in  air,  he  bellowed  out : — 

“  Lions  fiercely  roar. 

When  they  scent  fresh  gore, 

Dinday,  d inday,  dinday  ! 

Beb  *  my  lads  is  here — 

What  have  we  to  fear  ? 

Dinday,  dinday,  dinday,  dinday  !  ” 

Ho  could  remember  nothing  more,  but  threwr  in  “  Dinday , 
dinday  /”  instead,  of  which  every  one  soon  had  more  than 
enough,  but  it  wras  useless  to  try  to  silence  him. 

*  Beb.  The  soldiers’  nickname  for  Joseph  Bern,  who  commanded 
the  artillery  of  the  Polish  revolutionary  army.  In  1818  he  defended 
Vienna,  and  after  Gorgei’s  surrender  was  appointed  Commander-in- 
Chicf  of  the  Hungarian  insurgents. 
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“  Let  him  be,”  said  Samuel.  “  Why  should  he  not  make 
the  most  of  this  occasion  ?  ” 

There  was  no  longer  one  chorus,  but  many,  singing 
different  words  and  tunes,  such  as  each  man  loved  and 
remembered  best,  and  such  as  filled  their  mind  with 
memories.  After  a  time  they  died  away  ;  Yan  alone, 
though  hoarse,  was  still  vociferous.  At  length  he  looked 
round  him  in  surprise  at  the  silence  of  his  companions. 

“  What  is  in  the  wind  now  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“  Why,  nothing,”  some  one  replied. 

“  What  is  in  the  wind  ?  ”  Niehorski  repeated,  in  a  voice 
which  sounded  forced  and  unnatural.  “  I  will  tell  you 
what.  .  .  .  We  are  going  to  make  our  escape  from  here.  .  .  . 
Let  me  speak  now,  since  we  are  all  together.  .  .  .  This 
life  of  ours  here  is  wasting  us,  crushing  us.  .  .  .  Well,  then, 
rather  than  die  by  inches,  had  we  not  better  try  one  stroke 
for  freedom  ?  ” 

The  silence  in  the  room  was  deep  as  death. 

“  I  for  one  am  ready  to  try,”  said  Voronin  decidedly,  his 
sombre  face  bending  forward  from  amongst  the  gathering 
shadows  in  the  corner  where  he  sat.  But  no  one  echoed 
his  words  ;  all  seemed  to  be  awaiting  further  explanations. 

“  Yes,  we  shall — we  shall  get  away,”  Niehorski  resumed 
with  enthusiasm.  “  My  idea  is  not  madness  ;  not  in  the 
least.  Listen,  and  I  shall  convince  you.”  He  took  the 
candle  and  walked  to  a  map  which  hung  upon  the  wall ; 
the  others  crowded  round  him.  “  Look,”  he  continued, 
pointing  out  the  town  where  they  were  banished.  “  Here 
flows  the  Jourjuy  river,  and  here  the  Tchelemsia,  which  runs 
into  it.  And  see  now  where  the  Tchelemsia  rises  ;  how 
far  to  the  west !  Thence  to  the  Lena  it  is  but  one  hundred 
and  fifty  versts  * — two  hundred  at  the  utmost.  A  mere 

*  A  verst  is  a  little  less  than  two-thirds  of  an  ordinary  English 
mile. — Translator's  not e. 
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trifle  !  I  have  questioned  the  natives  as  to  the  mountain 
ranges  ;  they  are  low,  narrow,  easy  to  cross.  The  Tun- 
guses,  it  appears,  bring  their  wares  here  by  that  way. 
The  worst  of  it  is  (so  they  tell  me)  that  the  country  is  quite 
uninhabited,  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jourjuy  ; 
but  that  is  just  what  we  want.  Well,  what  say  you  ?  If 
we  ascend  the  valley  of  the  Tchelemsia,  we  get  to  the 
mountains  and  cross  them.  Now  see  how  near  is  tills  other 
little  stream  upon  their  western  slope  ;  it  runs  into  the 
Lena.  All  the  way,  then,  we  shall  have  but  to  follow  the 
valleys  of  these  two  rivers.  The  whole  distance  is  about 
nine  hundred  versts,  we  may  put  it  at  a  thousand.  At  the 
worst  we  shall  have  got  over  it  by  the  end  of  summer, 
and  then  we  can  choose  a  convenient  spot  for  winter 
quarters.  Alexandroff  and  Krasuski  are  first-rate  wood¬ 
men,  both  of  them,  and  the  others  will  learn  how  to  use 
the  axe.  We  shall  build  a  shanty  just  big  enough  for  our 
wants.  We  shall  live  by  hunting  and  fishing  ;  game  is 
plentiful  about  there.  There  will  no  doubt  be  a  sufficient 
supply,  and  even  enough,  it  may  be,  to  store  for  future  use. 
Our  horses  will  rest  there  in  autumn  and  lay  on  flesh  ; 
they  may  be  killed  when  winter  comes,  and  that  will  give 
us  several  hundredweights  of  meat,  that  may  be  salted  or 
dried.  In  the  spring  we  build  a  boat  and,  waiting  for  a 
favourable  wind,  sail  southwards,  up  the  Lena.  Thence 
we  may  either  go  straight  on  to  Irkutsk,  or  return  to 
Yenisseisk,  or  get  to  the  gold  diggings  on  the  Vitym,  where 
the  miners  are  in  such  numbers  that  we  should  be  lost  in 
the  crowd.  Most  likely  we  shall  disperse,  each  going  his 
own  way  ;  but  these  are  mere  details.  The  main  thing  is 
to  get  out  of  Jourjuy  and  conceal  our  absence  as  long  as 
may  be.  Let  us  but  get  a  score  or  two  of  versts  away  into 
the  wilds,  and  then — they  may  whistle  for  us  !  We  can 
hide  in  the  mountains,  living  as  the  Tunguses  live.  There  !  ” 
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Still  no  answer  came  to  his  appeal. 

“It  is,”  lie  added  in  conclusion,  “  an  understood  thing 
that  we  may  have  to  suffer  from  hunger  ;  disasters  may 
overtake  us  ;  and — who  knows — we  may  lose  our  lives  ! 
But — if  we  succeed — freedom  is  ours.  Freedom  !  The 
very  thought  intoxicates  me.  What  cannot  young  men 
and  daring  men  achieve  ?  And  what  have  we  to  lose  ? 
Nothing.  Then — do  you  agree  ?  ” 

“  Not  I,”  answered  Alexandroff.  “  In  the  first  place, 
such  a  step  should  not  be  discussed  by  men  who  have  just 
drained  a  demijohn  of  vodka.” 

“  I  drank  not  a  drop,”  Niehorski  said  sharply.  “  I  may, 
perhaps — later . 5  ’ 

He  returned  to  the  table  and,  setting  down  the  candle¬ 
stick,  set  about  preparing  the  samovar,  which  had  been 
forgotten  and  was  now  quite  cold.  Presently  he  laid  on 
the  table  a  loaf  of  black  bread  (a  luxury  in  those  parts), 
bits  of  butter  frozen  hard  as  a  stone  and  broken  with  a 
chopper,  frozen  berries,  a  piece  of  cold  baked  beef,  and, 
lastly,  the  samovar,  now  on  the  boil.  He  had  suddenly 
resumed  the  part  of  a  host,  and  offered  his  guests  the 
contents  of  his  humble  larder  with  wonted  and  hearty 
goodwill. 

They  were  about  to  do  ample  justice  to  the  meal,  when 
Yan,  seeing  that  the  great  flask  was  not  yet  quite  empty, 
checked  them,  and  divided  its  contents  amongst  all  with 
scrupulous  impartiality.  He  quaffed  the  last  drops  him¬ 
self,  and  then,  whilst  making  a  fierce  attack  upon  the 
frozen  viands,  spoke  as  follows  : — 

“  Gentlemen  !  You  are  going  the  wrong  way,  I  see. 
All  such  plans  come  to  grief ;  you  try  to  make  things 
better,  and  make  them  worse.  This  I  know  not  by  book¬ 
learning  or  hearsay,  but  by  what  I  have  gone  through. 
The  more  one  gives  way  to  fear  or  worry,  the  more  trouble 
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one  makes  for  oneself.  So  I  neither  make  plans  now,  nor 
try  to  make  any  ;  I  just  simply  let  things  be,  and  so  I 
manage  to  live.  As  for  you,  you  are  only  heaping  up 
trouble  for  yourselves.  Ah  !  You  think  it  is  all  child’s 
play  ;  that  an  escape  is  the  easiest  of  tilings.  You  don’t 
know,  you  can’t  even  imagine  what  wild,  tangled,  in¬ 
extricable  woods  these  regions  are  full  of,  nor  what  the 
quags  and  forests  and  mountains  are  hereabouts.  It  is 
quick  travelling  on  the  map  ;  the  map  is  smooth.  But 
I  know  all  about  it ;  I  have  been  a  wanderer  myself,  and, 
let  alone  forests  and  uplands,  what  about  yourselves  ? 
There’s  the  rub.  Which  of  you  can  tell  what  is  in  another 
man’s  heart  till  you  have  tried  him  ?  For  it  is  not  only 
death  you  will  have  to  face  ;  that  would  be  a  far  easier 
matter.  But  when  cold  and  starvation  have  got  you  in 
their  grip  ;  when  your  breath  is  all  but  out  of  your  body 
with  weariness  ...” 

“  As  to  that,  Yan,  I  hold  you  need  have  no  fear  !  ” 
Niehorski  interrupted,  frowning.  Yan  eyed  him  quietly 
and  took  a  pinch  of  snuff. 

“  Now,  what  are  you  angry  about  ?  I  know  you  are 
good  lads,  all  of  you.  But  I  have  been  tramping  all  my 
life  ;  ask  me,  I  could  tell  you  a  thing  or  two.” 

“  Let  us  hear  it  then,  Yan,”  said  Samuel.  “  Begin,  we 
are  listening.” 

“  Then  I  must  go  back  to  the  days  when  I  became  a 
Government  official  in  Kaluga  ?  ”  asked  Yan,  taking  out 
his  snuff-box  and  looking  round  him  with  a  grin. 

“  Of  course,  of  course,”  they  all  cried,  with  great  interest, 
and  drew  their  seats  closer  to  the  table. 

“  You  see,  comrades,  whenever  they  could  lay  hands 
on  us  Poles  in  the  woods,  in  ’G3,*  they  would  hang  the 
oldest  and  cleverest  amongst  us,  or  send  them  off  to  work 

*  1863,  the  year  of  the  last  Polish  insurrection. 
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in  the  mines  ;  but  the  youngest,  and  those  that  had  no 
learning,  were  drafted  into  regiments  in  the  farthest  corners 
of  Russia.  So  it  came  about  that  there  were  lots  of  us  in 
every  regiment  and  every  company.  From  the  first  we 
stuck  to  one  another  like  true  men,  and  not  only  the 
privates  learned  to  respect  and  fear  us,  but  the  officers  as 
well.  Colonel  Lefchenko  himself — a  Ruthenian  he  was — 
once  called  us  together  after  parade.  *  My  boys,’  he  said, 
‘  you  have  done  very  well,  and  I  thank  you.  But  pray 
behave  quietly,  don’t  give  trouble.  I  understand  what 
you  feel,  for  I  was  suckled  at  a  Polish  breast  myself  ;  but 
all  is  over  now,  and  you  must  put  your  pride  in  your 
pockets.’  And  he  gave  orders  that  each  of  us  should  be 
given  a  gill  of  vodka  and  half  a  rouble.  Put  our  pride  in 
our  pockets  ?  What  for  ?  For  fear  of  the  hardships  of 
the  service  ?  No,  indeed.  After  what  we  had  gone  through 
in  the  woods  of  Poland,  service  in  the  army  was  light  as  a 
feather  to  us.  And  we  were  all  fine  fellows,  picked  men. 
Bold  we  were,  and  yet  cunning,  too,  or  we  should  not  have 
outlived  so  many  fights.  No,  it  was  not  the  service  that 
worried  us  ;  it  was  our  longing  to  get  home  again.  When 
that  possesses  a  man,  he  feels  as  if  there  was  a  toad  at  his 
heart  !  And  over  and  above  that,  if  you  fight  a  Muscovite 
fellow  in  the  vodka- shop,  or  go  anywhere  without  leave, 
quick,  the  police  cells  for  you  !  So  we  were  punished, 
reported,  and  got  the  life  worried  out  of  us  with  extra 
sentry  duty  and  drills.  All  this  we  bore  patiently.  Yes, 
we  bore  it  patiently,  trying  all  the  while  to  find  out  if  there 
was  any  hope  of  our  ever  going  home.  All  sorts  of  rumours 
were  about.  Some  said  it  was  all  over  ;  others,  that  our 
people  had  had  the  best  of  it,  had  taken  lots  of  the  enemy, 
and  were  exchanging  prisoners.  All  at  once  came  the  news 
that  a  whole  company  of  our  men  had  deserted  for  Poland, 
with  arms  and  ammunition  and  forged  papers  ;  and  then 
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it  became  impossible  for  us  to  stay  any  longer.  We  met 
together  in  holes  and  corners,  taking  counsel  in  secret  ; 
and  they  began  to  spy.  We  were  not  allowed  to  go  one 
step  out  of  the  barracks,  and  not  one  Polish  sentry  was 
placed  outside  the  town. 

“  Now,  there  was  a  certain  Schmidt  in  our  company  ; 
he  called  himself  a  Pole.  Well,  for  all  his  name,  he  might 
have  been.  Plenty  of  good  Poles  in  our  towns  have  Ger¬ 
man  names,  and  we  thought  him  one  of  those.  It  was 
only  afterwards  that  we  learned  he  was  the  son  of  a  German 
settler.  But  there  seemed  to  be  no  harm  in  the  man.  We 
even  thought  him  the  best  of  us  ail.  He  had  been  every¬ 
where,  had  a  ready  wit  and  a  good  tongue  in  his  head, 
whether  to  draw  the  long-bow  or  to  make  a  joke,  or  to 
answer  our  officers  properly.  We  followed  his  advice, 
lay  low,  and  were  very  submissive  and  dutiful,  putting 
money  by  in  secret  all  the  time  and  laying  up  stores  of 
biscuit.  And  one  day,  when  we  were  sent  out  to  bathe,  we 
took  our  provisions  with  us  instead  of  a  change  of  linen  ; 
and  off  we  went  !  Eight  of  us  all  together — a  whole 
party. 

“  Away  we  started  for  old  Poland,  through  fens,  and 
marshes,  and  bogs,  and  scrub,  and  thick  woods,  hiding 
from  men,  just  like  wolves.  Schmidt  made  some  calcula¬ 
tions  by  means  of  a  map  ;  there  were  foresters  amongst 
us,  and  we  found  our  way  by  the  stars.  Thus  we  fared  on 
and  had  no  trouble  for  a  good  while,  until  all  our  biscuit 
was  eaten,  and  we  had  to  go  and  buy  bread  in  the  villages. 
Then  things  began  to  look  black.  Those  who  went  seldom 
returned  ;  their  speech  betrayed  them.  The  first  time 
that  we  saw,  from  the  place  where  we  lay  hid,  how  the 
mujiks  had  seized  our  comrade,  and  were  taking  him  bound 
into  the  village,  we  were  for  attacking  the  place,  burning 
it,  and  rescuing  him.  Schmidt  pacified  us,  pointing  out 
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that  so  many  ought  not  to  suffer  for  the  sake  of  one  man. 
Oh,  that  scoundrel  Schmidt  ! 

“  We  arranged  to  draw  lots  who  should  go  to  get  bread, 
and  used  to  take  leave  of  those  who  went  as  if  they  were 
lost  men  ;  and  when  one  came  back,  how  we  did  rejoice 
and  throw  up  our  caps,  and  shout,  and  hug  him  to  our 
hearts,  and  made  a  great  feast  for  him.  But  the  farther 
we  went  the  worse  things  grew.  Now  and  again  we  hap¬ 
pened  upon  soldiers,  but  managed  to  give  them  the  slip. 
Once  the  woodmen  tried  to  lay  hands  on  us  all ;  but  we 
beat  them  off,  took  their  axes  from  them  and  left  them 
bound,  though  there  were  more  of  them  than  of  us.  We 
could  not  dream  of  showing  our  faces  in  a  village  of  any 
size,  only  in  very  small  hamlets.  And  so  on  we  went, 
half  starved,  feeding  on  roots  and  sorrel  leaves.  It  was 
then  that  Schmidt  deserted  us  ! 

“  One  morning  we  awoke  and  found  that  our  leader  had 
gone — taken  to  his  heels,  with  all  the  money,  the  maps, 
the  papers,  and  the  best  things  in  our  stores.  For  a  time 
we  were  like  lost  sheep.  He  had  done  all  the  thinking  for 
us,  and  we  knew  neither  where  to  go  nor  what  to  do.  Some 
talked  about  giving  themselves  up  ;  others  said,  4  Let  us 
hunt  the  traitor  down  ’  ;  others,  ‘  Let  us  go  on  our  way  till 
our  strength  fails  us.’  One  fellow  hanged  himself  out  of 
despair.  He  just  stepped  aside  while  we  were  talking  and 
was  dead  before  we  had  done.  That  made  me  bitter,  and 
I  laid  my  hand  upon  a  rope,  and  swore  I  would  find  the 
traitor,  if  he  were  hid  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth — and 
have  no  mercy  then.  And  what  do  you  think  ?  We  caught 
him.  He  was  walking  in  the  corn,  along  a  narrow  foot¬ 
path,  with  his  bundle  over  his  shoulder  on  a  stick  and 
pulling  ears  of  corn  and  munching  them,  cpiietly  humming 
a  tune  the  while  as  if  he  had  never  done  any  harm !  We 
were  hidden  in  the  corn  and  stood  up  suddenly.  He 
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went  ghastly  pale,  as  white  as  chalk,  and  said  not  a  word, 
only  put  his  hands  before  him  to  keep  us  off.  And  we  .  . 
Here  Yan  smiled  oddly,  and — with  a  slower  movement 
than  usual — sought  in  his  pocket  for  his  snuff-box. 

“  Well,  and  what  then  ?  ”  asked  an  impatient  listener. 

The  cabin  door  suddenly  burst  open,  and  Delille,  who  had 
disappeared  some  time  before,  rushed  in,  frosted  all  over. 

“  Ah,  Messieurs  !  ”  he  cried,  out  of  breath,  “  the  Is- 
pravnik — his  adjunct — the  Commander — Varlaam  Varlaa- 
movitch — all  the  town  !  They  are  coming,  and  will  be 
here  instantly  !  55 

His  news  was  received  with  astonishment  and  mis¬ 
giving. 

“  And  viiere  have  you  been  all  this  time  ?  ”  they  asked 
him,  starting  to  their  feet. 

“  Somewhere, ”  the  little  man  answered,  with  mysterious 
dignity.  “  What  I  am  telling  you  is  the  truth,  upon  my 
honour.  It  was  Tcherevin  who  set  them  on.  Hark  ! 
Here  they  are  !  ” 

A  clatter  of  hoofs  and  a  jingle  of  bells  in  the  street, 
growing  louder  and  louder,  suddenly  ceased  in  front  of 
the  hut.  A  Cossack  subaltern  entered  and,  holding  the 
door  ajar,  announced  in  a  whisper,  “  The  most  noble,  the 
Ispravnik.”  On  the  threshold  appeared  a  man  wrrapped 
in  a  fur  coat,  which  he  threw  from  him  with  a  lordly  air 
and  handed  to  the  Cossack.  Bowing  politely  to  the  com¬ 
pany,  he  advanced  (with  a  slight  stagger  in  his  wralk) 
towards  the  exiles,  who  stood  crowded  together  at  the 
farthest  end  of  the  room. 

“  A  merry  Christmas  to  you  all  !  Are  you  enjoying 
yourselves,  gentlemen  ?  ”  he  asked  with  a  smile  and  a 
glance  at  the  demijohn  upon  the  table. 

They  handed  a  chair  to  him,  but  did  not  answer  his 
question.  Meanwiiile  one  after  another  uninvited  guest 
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came  in  and  stood  about  the  Ispravnik’s  chair ;  and  the 
air  in  the  cabin  soon  grew  close  and  heavy  with  the  reek  of 
the  vodka,  the  spicy  condiments,  and  the  Turkish  tobacco 
with  which  these  had  been  regaling  themselves. 

“  Well,  what  are  you  about  ?  Hope  we  don’t  intrude  ? 
No  secret  councils,  eh  ?  ”  said  the  Ispravnik,  after  a  pause, 
with  forced  jocularity.  As  the  effects  of  the  vodka  began 
to  pass  away  he  grew  more  and  more  distinctly  aware 
that  the  situation  was  a  very  false  one.  This  was  his  first 
visit  to  the  exiles. 

“  My  friends,  my  friends  !  ”  mumbled  Tcherevin  (who 
was  completely  drunk),  pushing  through  the  crowd  upon 
the  threshold,  “  you  must  really  be  more  sociable — live 
with  men  and  for  men.  .  .  .  Here,  Samuel,  our  nightingale, 
give  us  a  song,  won’t  you  ?  ” 

The  exiles,  huddled  together  in  their  corner,  remained 
obstinately  dumb.  Delille  alone  muttered  a  few  words  of 
apology.  The  position  was  fast  becoming  unbearable. 

“  Possibly,”  said  the  Ispravnik,  rising,  “  you  may  have 
some  cause  for  dissatisfaction  ?  Do  you  complain  of 
anything  ?  ” 

“  Of  nothing  whatever,”  Alexandroff  hastened  to  reply. 
“  We  should  have  applied  to  the  police  had  we  any  com¬ 
plaint.” 

The  Ispravnik  once  more  saluted  the  company  (and  was 
saluted  in  return)  with  a  slight  bend  of  the  head ;  he  then 
beckoned  to  the  subaltern  for  his  coat.  All  the  noisy 
revellers  went  out  as  they  had  come  in,  leaving  the  door 
wide  open  and  the  hut  as  cold  as  ice. 
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PART  II 

BOGLANDS,  WOODLANDS,  AND  UPLANDS 


CHAPTER  I 


IN  winter,  when  the  ground  is  snow- clad  and  the  forests 
white  with  rime,  the  surroundings  of  Jourjuy  bear 
some  resemblance  to  a  troop  of  wayfaring  giants  sur¬ 
prised  by  slumber  and  lying  here  and  there  on  the  ground 
with  one  great  white  sheet  drawn  over  them.  There  they 
lie,  sound  asleep,  noiseless  and  motionless  under  the  rosy 
Northern  Lights,  and  the  moon’s  rays— silvery,  or  pale 
emerald,  or  dusky  red — and  the  iridescent  sunbeams. 
The  gusts  of  wind  may  ruffle  and  tear  at  the  surface  of  the 
great  shroud,  the  snowstorms  smooth  it  down,  and  the 
clouds  cast  their  shadows  upon  it ;  but  they  do  no  more. 
Then  the  weather  is  very  calm  and  cold,  a  few  trailing 
vapours  from  the  valleys  and  the  depths  of  the  woods  tell 
that  something  still  lives  and  breathes  beneath  the  snow. 
From  time  to  time  a  long-drawn  sound  is  heard,  like  a 
great  moan  or  sigh  ;  the  earth  shakes  and  the  hoar-frost 
flutters  down  from  the  trees.  The  valley  of  the  Jourjuy, 
with  its  adjacent  labyrinths  of  hollows  and  gullies,  is  of 
the  same  type  as  most  of  the  others  in  those  regions.  All 
around  it,  and  sharply  outlined  against  the  dark  sky, 
stands  a  circle  of  snowy,  wild,  unexplored,  and  jagged 
peaks.  Together  with  the  adjoining  glens,  it  wears  a 
deathlike  aspect — scooped,  as  it  were,  out  of  pale  marble 
and  adorned  with  a  faint  tracery  of  woods.  The  surround¬ 
ing  heights  seem  to  hem  it  in  completely  ;  but  there  are 
two  narrow  rocky  openings  south  and  north,  through 
which  the  boisterous  river  makes  its  entrance  and  its  exit, 
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threading  a  whole  mountain  range  in  its  rush  to  the  Arctic 
Sea. 

In  this  huge  cemetery  of  snow  the  little  town — about 
fifty  houses  in  a  circle — lay  buried  and  lost.  A  few  clear¬ 
ings  in  the  forest  close  by  and  a  number  of  narrow  paths, 
all  converging  towards  the  same  point,  were  the  only 
signs  which  indicated  the  vicinity  of  “  The  Metropolis  of 
the  Wilderness,”  as  the  schoolmaster  of  the  place  called  it, 
though  such  a  name  must  sound  ridiculously  high-flown 
to  any  one  who  has  never  crossed  that  wilderness  and 
learned  to  sigh  for  the  sight  of  a  human  face,  a  human 
dwelling.  The  houses  of  this  “  metropolis”  were  all  wretched 
buildings,  in  the  official  Russo- Yakut  style  of  architecture, 
flat-roofed,  built  of  rough-liewn  timbers,  plastered  with 
mixed  clay  and  dung,  with  tiny  windows  and  low  doors, 
over  which  cowhides  were  nailed  with  the  hair  outside 
to  keep  out  the  cold.  In  most  of  the  courtyards  there  was 
a  storehouse,  flat-roofed  and  windowless,  in  some  cases 
communicating  with  the  dwelling  by  a  dark  covered  pas¬ 
sage.  Such  were  the  “  mansions  ”  of  Jourjuy.  One  large 
yellow  house  with  big  windows  shone  conspicuous  amongst 
the  rest  :  a  topaz,  let  us  call  it,  and  the  most  precious 
jewel  in  the  whole  diadem.  This  was  the  police  station, 
which,  with  sloping  roof  and  all  appointments  quite 
European  in  character,  stood  by  itself  apart  from  the 
other  houses  :  these  seemed  to  have  shrunk  away  in  awe 
from  so  majestic  a  neighbour.  Near  it  rose  the  guard¬ 
house  and  the  Government  magazines  of  salt  and  flour. 
Further,  to  north  and  south,  ran  a  row  of  houses  wherein 
lived  the  great  ones  of  Jourjuy  ;  these  were  built  in  semi- 
European,  semi-Yakut  style.  The  row  ended  with  the 
church  to  the  south,  and  to  the  north  with  a  tavern,  kept 
by  a  wealthy  Yakut  named  Yaz.  On  the  opposite  side  of 
the  lake  were  only  the  hovels  of  the  poorer  inhabitants, 
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crowded  close  together.  These  were  strictly  Siberian  in 
type  ;  in  summer  they  looked  like  so  many  dung- heaps  ; 
in  winter  like  mounds  of  snow.  The  windows  were  thick 
with  ice,  and  so  small  that  they  reminded  one  of  the 
diminutive  eyes  of  the  natives,  the  chimneys  of  wood 
extremely  wide  and  constantly  breathing  forth  smoke 
and  sparks. 

In  either  of  these  two  quarters  there  were  many  open 
spaces  among  the  houses,  so  that  the  vast  forest  beyond 
was  everywhere  in  sight ;  in  places,  portions  of  marsh 
and  woodlands  jutted  forward,  forcing  the  streets  into 
curves  and  zigzags.  Hares  and  coveys  of  partridges  from 
the  neighbouring  brakes  were  no  rare  visitors  in  those 
thoroughfares  ;  foxes  (it  was  said)  and  wolves  had  also 
been  seen,  and  the  “  Pope  ”  or  Russian  Priest,  the 
Reverend  Akaki  Ferapontovitcli,  asserted  that  upon  one 
occasion  he  had  been  encountered  by  ‘  ‘  a  fossil  mam¬ 
moth  !  ” 

Tclierevin  excepted,  all  the  exiles  dwelt  in  the  poorer 
quarter  of  the  town. 

Night  came  on,  intensely  cold  as  usual,  glittering  with 
stars  above,  and  below  plunged  in  glacial  mist.  Standing 
upon  the  roof  of  his  hut,  Niehorski  was  trying  to  make  out 
Alexandroffs  cabin  in  the  haze  beneath.  But  he  could 
not  ;  he  saw  only  masses  of  milky  vapour,  every  fantastic 
shape  imaginable,  the  dark  blurred  angles  of  the  houses, 
many  twinkling  lights,  and  the  red  reflections  of  the  fires 
within  against  the  thick  smoke  pouring  from  the  chimneys  ; 
and  he  was  about  to  descend,  when,  hearing  footfalls  that 
crunched  the  snow,  he  perceived  a  well-known  figure 
crossing  the  lake.  “  Yan  !  ”  he  shouted.  “  Where  are 
you  going  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  is  it  you  ?  I  am  going  to  play  cards  in  the  tavern. 
I  feel  out  of  sorts.” 
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“  Seen  Krasuski  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  yes  !  He  is  at  my  place,  pretending  to  make 
boots  ;  but  it’s  all  a  sham.  If  he  were  really  working, 
would  I  be  here,  think  you  ?  No  ;  lie’s  only  making  love 
to  Mika,  and  my  old  lady  is  nagging  at  him  all  the 
time.” 

“  Did  he  say  whether  Alexandroff  is  at  home  ?  ” 

“  No,  he  didn’t.  Ah  ...  I  see,  you’re  at  the  old  game 
still  !  Well,  well,  no  agreement.  Good  night.” 

“  What  is  that  ?  Has  anything  else  occurred  ?  ” 

Yan,  by  way  of  response,  only  waved  his  hand,  and 
vanished  in  the  mist.  Niehorski  came  down,  and  a  minute 
later  sallied  forth,  wTarmly  clad,  striking  across  the  lake 
for  the  house  opposite  the  Police  Station  on  the  farther 
shore.  He  did  not  walk  straight  in,  however,  but  paced 
the  narrow  path  for  some  time,  deep  in  thought,  insensible 
to  the  cold  around,  deaf  to  the  crisp  crunching  of  the  snow 
underfoot.  His  garments  were  freezing  on  him,  and 
thickly  covered  with  hoar-frost,  but  he  took  no  heed  of 
that.  He  was  thinking  of  his  present  relations  with 
Alexandroff,  and  fearing  lest  he  should  do  harm  by  trying 
to  urge  matters  forward. 

“  Self — self  !  ”  he  thought.  “  It  must  needs  come  in 
everywhere  and  spoil  everything.  I  doubt  whether  any 
man  in  the  world  is  quite  free  from  self.  Perhaps  I  had 
better  put  off  my  visit ;  he  is  a  stubborn  fellow  to  deal 
with.  ...  If  he  had  first  had  the  idea  it  would  not  have 
been  so.  The  thought  of  an  escape  must  have  struck  him 
very  strongly,  or  I  am  much  mistaken  in  the  man.  .  .  . 
He  would  certainly  have  felt  terribly  aggrieved  if  I  had 
kept  him  out  of  it ;  yet  he  hangs  back,  and  we  have  so 
much  to  do,  and  so  little  time  !  They  may  mean  that  he 
will  not  go  ;  if  so,  Krasuski,  Voronin,  and  myself  shall 
start  without  him.  After  all,  what  care  I  ?  ”  He  stopped 
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in  front  of  Alexandroff’s  cabin,  but  no  light  shone  from  his 
window. 

“Not  within  ?  Where  can  he  be  ?  At  Samuel’s, 
most  likely  ;  or  is  he  in  the  little  back  room  ?  ” 

Coming  nearer,  Niehorski  observed  that  the  door  was 
not  padlocked,  and  heard  the  steady  tramp  of  steps  within 
the  hut. 

“  Who’s  that  ?  ”  cried  the  voice  he  knew  as  he  opened 
the  door. 

“It  is  I,  Niehorski.  What,  in  the  dark  ?  A  thrifty 
fellow,  I  see.  No,  don’t  light  for  me,”  he  said,  trying  to 
prevent  Alexandroff,  who  wTas  striking  a  match  ;  but  he 
growled  and  lit  the  taper.  After  this  he  took  some  tobacco 
from  a  box  on  the  table  and  proceeded  to  fill  his  pipe, 
which  had  gone  out.  The  trifling  nature  of  the  occupation 
made  his  huge  frame  seem  more  clumsy  than  usual,  as  he 
sat  thus  engaged,  in  a  short  sheepskin  jacket  and  a  high 
fur  cap.  He  cast  a  sharp  glance  of  inquiry  at  his  visitor, 
but  did  not  speak  to  him,  even  when  the  latter  had  doffed 
his  cloak  and  taken  a  seat.  He  then  once  more  set  to 
pacing  to  and  fro  with  the  heavy  measured  tread  of  a  man 
who  has  learned  during  a  long  captivity  to  move  about  in 
a  narrow  space. 

“  Well,  Mohammed  is  come.  Is  the  mountain  satisfied  ?  ” 
Niehorski  asked,  after  a  pause. 

Alexandroff  raised  his  evebrows,  but  did  not  answer. 

“  Now,  look  here,”  Niehorski  continued,  in  a  friendly 
tone,  “is  it  not  a  shame  that  two  good  men  and  fellow- 
sufferers,  both  banished  far  from  their  own  country, 
should  break  off  friendly  relations,  only  because  they  see 
things  in  a  different  light  ?  Do  you  happen  to  possess  a 
‘  Guide  to  absolute  truth  on  social  questions  ’  ?  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  result — the  goal  we  tend  to — is  the  very 
same.  Can  you  deny  that  ?  But  it  won’t  do  for  you  : 
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one  must  give  way  to  you  in  all  things,  always,  every¬ 
where.” 

“  Not  in  the  least,”  Alexandroff  contradicted. 

“  What  !  have  you  not  been  sulking  this  many  a  day  ? 
It  is  more  than  a  fortnight  since  you  came  near  my  hut  : 
why  ?  ” 

“  Why  did  you  not  come  near  mine  ?  ”  said  the  other. 

“  Ah  !  that  is  different.  I  never  used  to  come.  How 
often  have  you  confessed  that  there  is  no  talking  here  at 
one’s  ease  with  Moossia  continually  prowling  about,  or 
Krasuski  working  at  his  forge  ?  You  always  used  to  call 
upon  me.  So,  when  day  after  day  went  by,  and  you  never 
showed  your  face,  I  made  sure  you  did  not  care  for  me  any 
more.  And  on  Christmas  Day — how  did  you  behave  to 
me  ?  My  word  for  it,  you  were  a  hundred  times  less  surly 
to — to  Pietroff  !  ” 

Alexandroff  smiled.  “  Yes,”  he  said,  “  I  confess  I  have 
been  hurt.  You  get  so  strangely  excited  over  an  argument. 
You  lay  about  you  with  words,  as  though  speech  were  a 
cudgel.  And  worse  still,  you  wrest  the  sense  of  the  answers 
given,  you  take  advantage  of  every  verbal  slip,  you  pretend 
not  to  understand,  when  I  am  sure  you  do.  Often  and 
often  I  have  felt  indignant,  but  put  up  with  it  all  because 
your  heart  is  so  kind.  Yet  I  'warned  you  that  that  was  the 
wrong  way  to  go  about,  that  your  temper  would  drive  all 
the  comrades  away  from  you.  And  last  time  you  went 
beyond  all  measure.” 

“  I  did,”  Niehorski  owned,  wincing  slightly  with  the 
pain  of  avowal.  “  I  was  past  bearing,  I  know.  But  own, 
too,  that  we  were  quits  that  last  time.  You  told  me  I 
lacked  candour,  distorted  facts  at  will,  and  cared  for  no 
reasons  but  such  as  were  in  my  favour.  And  yet,”  he 
added,  firing  up  suddenly,  “  even  were  that  the  case, 
I  should  only  be  practising  your  theory,  since  you  hold 
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that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  objective  truth  for  mankind 
— no  standard  of  right  or  wrong  save  our  own  individual 
impressions  !  ” 

“  Ah  !  Metaphysics  again,”  Alexandroff  growled. 
“  Metaphysics  !  ” 

“  Not  so.  .  .  .  But  there,  let  it  be  what  you  please.  I  have 
not  come  here  to  dispute.  If  I  have  offended,  forgive  me 
and  shake  hands.  You  know  that  I  love  you  well.” 

Alexandroff  silently  grasped  his  hand,  and  the  two  paced 
the  room  together,  arm  in  arm,  Niehorski’s  head  resting 
upon  the  other’s  shoulder. 

“  A  strange  thing  is  human  nature!  ”  he  said.  “  That 
we,  here,  in  the  clutches  of  our  enemy,  should  quarrel 
amongst  ourselves  !  ” 

“  That,”  Alexandroff  observed,  “  may  have  its  ad¬ 
vantages,  too.  I  feel  sure  that,  had  it  not  been  for  our 
disagreement,  this  mad  scheme  of  yours  would  never  have 
come  into  your  head.” 

“  It  may  be,”  said  Niehorski,  “  though  some  such  idea 
has  often  passed  dimly  through  my  brain  before  now.  I 
have  been  so  wretched  these  last  weeks  with  no  one  to 
whom  I  could  say  a  word.  You  know  them.  Samuel  is 
sharp  and  clever,  but  cold,  and  often  very  disagreeable  in 
daily  relations — always  reserved,  weighing  every  word, 
fussy  over  trifles  ;  a  good  fellow  in  the  main,  but  I  can’t 
get  on  with  him.  Then  there’s  Pietroff,  so  fond  of  the 
sound  of  his  own  voice  that  he  will  let  no  one  put  in  a 
word  ;  and  Glicksberg,  whose  oracle  is  Pietroff  alone. 
The  other  two  are  all  right,  but  they  are  youngsters.  In 
fine,  I  had  not  one  to  talk  with,  and  began  to  brood.  When 
I  walk  out  I  see  nothing  but  snow  and  rime  and  ice  around 
me,  and  a  never-ending  stretch  of  night  overhead — and 
that’s  all.  Stillness — except  when  the  dogs  howl ;  and 
that  horrible  darkness,  now  and  to-morrow  and  the  next 
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day  ;  always  the  same.  And  then  I  return  to  my  hut  in  a 
worse  mood  than  before.  I  feel  a  sadness  that  makes  my 
heart  ache  ;  it  gets  into  my  brain  and  my  blood,  and  works 
there  until  there  is  no  sleep  for  me.  I  have  borne  it  long 
enough,  and  will  have  no  more  of  it.  But  why  do  you  call 
my  scheme  a  mad  one  ?  ” 

Alexandroff,  after  a  moment’s  deliberation,  took  up  the 
candle  and  went  with  his  friend  into  a  partitioned  space 
where  his  bed  was.  A  map  of  Siberia,  exactly  similar  to 
Nieliorski’s,  hung  over  it. 

“  I,  too,”  he  said,  “  have  more  than  once  thought  of  an 
escape  ;  but  you  must  hear  first  of  all  what  I  think  of  your 
project.  You  will  admit  that  you  know  nothing — or  next 
to  nothing — about  this  country.  It  is  impossible  to  rely 
upon  the  maps  :  no  one  ever  made  a  survey  of  these  parts. 
They  have  only  questioned  the  natives,  and  placed  towns, 
rivers,  and  mountains  so  that  these  may  agree  more  or 
less  with  the  answers  they  give.  We  have  not  the  slightest 
hint  about  the  nature  of  the  territories  we  shall  pass  through 
we  must  grope  in  the  dark,  prepared  for  anything  that  may 
turn  up.  Besides — and  this  is  the  main  point — we  are 
poor,  wretchedly  poor.  Horses,  for  example,  are  quite 
beyond  our  means  and  would  raise  suspicion  in  any  case. 
Where  are  we  to  find  the  money  for  stores,  or  for  the 
weapons  and  clothing  which  we  shall  require,  both  new 
and  of  good  quality  ?  As  it  is,  we  have  none  too  much 
for  our  daily  wants  and  can  put  nothing  by.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  does  not  allow  our  friends  to  aid  us,  and  our  pittance 
is  so  small  that,  let  us  be  as  saving  as  wre  may,  we  cannot 
even  balance  our  monthly  accounts.  We  earn  nothing  ; 
there  is  no  way  that  I  can  see  of  raising  so  much  as  ten  or 
twenty  roubles,  let  alone  the  hundreds  such  an  expedition 
would  require  ;  all  we  can  do  is  to  make  for  the  forest 
taking  our  axes  with  us.” 
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“  Then  you  don’t  go  ?  ”  Niehorski  asked. 

“I  do  not  say  that,”  replied  Alexandroff.  “  On  the 
contrary.  But  I  view  our  expedition  not  as  an  escape, 
but  as  a  protest.  We  go  out  only  to  die.  That,  it  may  be, 
will  draw  attention  to  the  lot  of  exiles  thrust  into  a  hell 
like  this.  Our  protest,  too,  will  be  known  by  the  weaklings 
and  the  waverers  ;  it  will  shame  them  and  perhaps  give 
them  strength  and  courage.” 

“  Or  discourage  them  still  more,”  Niehorski  thought, 
but  he  said  aloud,  “  Very  good,  you  consent  to  come. 
That’s  all  I  want.  A  protest  let  it  be  for  you,  if  you  think 
so.  We — the  others — shall  escape,  because  we  mean  to 
escape,  and  I,  for  one,  am  convinced  that  we  can.  Things 
are  not  as  bad  as  they  seem.  Listen  to  me.” 

He  sat  down  upon  the  bed  beside  Alexandroff,  arguing 
with  eager  gestures  ;  the  latter  listening  intent  with  bent 
shoulders,  as  a  man  stooping  under  a  great  weight. 

“  There  are  plenty  of  knick-knacks  that  we  have  and  can 
do  without ;  these  we  may  collect  and  get  up  a  lottery. 
Moossia  would  be  the  man  to  help  us.” 

“  Moossia  !  ”  Alexandroff  said.  “  The  babbler  would 
let  everything  out.  We  shall  have  to  part  company  with 
him  and  keep  him  away.” 

“  Very  well,”  said  Niehorski.  “  That  can  be  done  after 
he  has  sold  all  the  tickets — and  now  we  have  decided  to  go. 
I  shall  write  at  once  to  my  relatives  to  send  me  several 
hundred  roubles.  They  can  be  addressed  to  Yaz,  whom 
I  have  almost  talked  over  already.  For  that  sum  we  can 
get  all  we  want  at  his  shop,  and  more  than  we  want,  and 
sell  little  by  little  so  much  of  the  tea  and  tobacco  as  we 
shall  not  require.  This  will  give  us  a  sum  of  ready  money. 
Besides,  we  must  be  as  saving  as  ever  we  can — give  up 
bread,  for  instance,  and  eat  Yakut  butter  instead  ;  give 
up  smoking,  too,  and  lodge  under  one  roof,  all  of  us.” 
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He  went  on  with  his  computations,  reckoning  up  every 
particular,  even  the  very  minutest,  and  enlarging  upon 
every  favourable  circumstance.  Indeed,  his  plan  was  a 
tissue  of  hopes  and  dreams  of  such  marvellously  fine 
texture  that,  should  but  one  thread  give  way,  the  whole 
fabric  must  fall  to  pieces.  Alexandroff  did  not  interrupt 
him,  but  very  often  shook  his  head.  Krasuski,  who  had 
entered  unobserved,  stood  in  the  doorway  watching  them 
with  a  radiant  face. 

“  You,  Matthew  with  your  cudgel,  you,  Matthew  with 
your  club, 

‘  Take  heed  you  work  together  .  . 

he  said  presently,  breaking  in  upon  the  discourse  with  a 
quotation  from  Mickiewicz. 

“  Ha  !  there  you  are.  Glad  to  see  you,”  said  Niehorski, 
looking  up.  “  Let  me  tell  you  about  our  arrangements.” 
And  he  briefly  summed  up  Alexandroff’s  objections  and 
his  own  replies. 

Krasuski  also  had  something  to  say.  “  I  have  seen  a 
better  map  than  this  at  the  schoolmaster’s,”  he  remarked  ; 
“  a  ten- verst  one,  I  believe.  He  might  give  us  a  few 
particulars  regarding  the  country.  His  wife  often  has  deal¬ 
ings  with  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood  ;  a  good  many 
Yakut  children  come  here  to  school.  Her  kitchen  is  always 
swarming  with  savages  of  some  tribe  or  other,  and  I  think 
we  could  easily  arrange  a  lottery  with  her  help  ;  she  is 
very  friendly  to  us.” 

“To  us?”  asked  Niehorski,  with  a  sly  glance  at 
Krasuski. 

“  Certainly.  They  are  both  very  nice  people ;  the  school¬ 
master  would  even  visit  us,  only  he  is  afraid  of  the  Isprav- 
nik.  Once,”  said  Krasuski,  smiling,  “  he  told  me  he  was 
a  Socialist  at  heart.  I  shall  see  him  to-morrow  and  make 
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inquiries,  prudently,  of  course.  As  to  the  lottery,  I’ll 
speak  to  his  wife  and  Moossia,  and  will  vouch  for  the  sale 
of  the  tickets.” 

He  was  willing,  he  said,  to  give  his  watch  as  a  prize, 
also  a  pair  of  boots,  scorched  in  drying,  and  a  very  wear¬ 
able  coat.  He  doubted  whether  it  was  advisable  to  move 
from  Niehorski’s  cabin,  which,  situated  as  it  was  on  the 
very  outskirts  of  the  town,  close  to  the  lake  and  to  a  dense 
growth  of  thicket,  would  be  very  convenient  for  getting 
the  provisions  and  horses  away  unperceived.  The  forge 
might  be  set  up  at  Niehorski’s  ;  the  biscuit  and  meat  dried 
in  Alexandroff’s  cabin,  for  then  they  could  allow  no  one 
to  enter  there,  which  would  look  strange  if  the  smithy  was 
still  in  the  same  place.  Moossia  must  absolutely  receive 
notice  to  quit ;  Krasuski  would  change  places  with  Niehor- 
ski,  set  up  the  forge  in  his  hut,  and  live  there  alone.  They 
would  meanwhile  get  what  information  they  could,  try  to 
procure  the  money  and  horses  that  they  should  need  on 
the  way,  and  accustom  the  inhabitants  of  Jourjuy  to 
their  absence  by  making  frequent  excursions  outside  the 
town. 

“  You  are  right,”  said  Niehorski.  “  All  this  time  we 
have  been  sticking  to  the  place  like  a  tortoise  to  its  shell.” 

“  There  was  no  reason  why  we  should  not,”  Alexandroff 
observed.  “  But  we  must,  above  all  things,  be  very 
cautious — speak  only  when  we  must,  and  only  to  those 
who  are  to  come  with  us.  People  will  notice  it,  if  we  are 
seen  always  talking  together  in  secret.  And  if  we  speak 
much  with  others,  we  are  almost  sure  to  let  something  out 
unawares  ;  we  drop  hints  and  make  remarks  that  we 
fancy  cannot  be  understood  but  by  one  of  ourselves. 
And  then,  one  thing  with  another,  and  suspicion  pieced 
together  with  suspicion.  ...  I  hate  all  plots  and  whisperings 
and  secret  signals,  and  that’s  why  I  am  not  sorry  that 
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neither  Pietroff  nor  Glicksberg  is  to  come  with  us.  By 
the  by,  Krasuski,.  your  schoolmaster’s  wife  is  .  .  .  not  a 
safe  person.  They  talk  about  her  a  good  deal.” 

“  I,  too,  have  my  fears,”  said  Niehorski,  pointedly. 

Krasuski  flushed  a  deep  red,  scowled,  and  walked  to  the 
other  end  of  the  room. 

“  A  smile  is  enough  to  make  gossips  talk,”  he  said. 
“  She  is  pretty,  well,  what  of  that  ?  I  call  upon  them 
because  they  are  friendly  ;  and  they  are  friendly  because 
I  enjoy  a  laugh.  Do  you  fancy  that  life  in  Jourjuy  is 
wearisome  only  for  us  ?  ” 

Niehorski  would  have  preferred  not  to  return  to  his 
lonely  cabin  that  night,  but  he  could  not  stay  any  longer. 
Alexandroff  was  used  to  rise  and  go  to  bed  early.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  conversation  he  was  very  drowsy,  and  con¬ 
sequently  not  only  unwilling  to  talk,  but  unable  to  under¬ 
stand.  Krasuski,  lying  in  his  clothes  on  the  bed,  was  snoring 
profoundly.  Then  in  came  Moossia,  garrulous,  brimming 
over  with  news  and  gossip,  and  talk  was  clearly  impossible 
when  he  was  by.  So  Niehorski  took  his  leave  and  made 
for  his  dwelling  amid  a  whirl  of  thoughts  ;  but  as  he  came 
near  it  a  bearded  figure  bore  swiftly  down  upon  him  out  of 
the  mist. 

“  Is  that  you,  Voronin  ?  ” 

“  Ah,  well  met,  Niehorski.  I  have  just  come  from  your 
house.” 

“  Anything  the  matter  ?  You  are  rushing  along  like  an 
express  train.  Can’t  you  tell  me  what  it  is  ?  ” 

“  No,  there  is  nothing  the  matter.  But,”  Voronin 
faltered,  “  I  have  an  idea.  .  .  .  Tell  me  now  .  .  .  what  would 
you  say  to  ...  to  a  balloon  ?  ” 

“  A  balloon  ?  Capital.  But  come  in  ;  it  is  too  cold 
out  here.” 

“  The  material,  instead  of  oiled  silk,  might  be  calico, 
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saturated  with  something  air-proof — soluble  glass,  for 
instance,  or  soap  boiled  with  alum.  We  can  heat  charcoal 
in  iron  retorts  and  so  get  plenty  of  gas.  I  told  Krasuski  ; 
he  thinks  it  a  likely  thing.  We  need  not  rise  very  high  ; 
just  fly  away.  What  ?  It  would  be  far  more  pleasant 
than  walking.  Up  goes  the  balloon  and  we  are  free  ! 
And  how  it  will  astonish  the  natives  !  Our  flight  will  be 
on  wings,  on  wings,  my  dear  boy  !  ” 

“  Ah,  yes,  on  wings,”  Niehorski  said  merrily.  The  two 
friends  entered  the  cabin.  When  the  light  ceased  to 
shine  from  the  window  the  night  was  very  far  spent. 
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HE  Ispravnik,  silent  and  attentive  to  what  Moossia 


J-  told  him,  was  meanwhile  busy  with  his  razor,  shaving 
a  bristly  beard,  now  thrusting  his  tongue  up  against  his 
cheek,  where  the  operation  presented  more  difficulty,  now 
grasping  his  large  nose  and  holding  it  to  one  side.  Whilst 
thus  engaged,  he  looked  with  some  amusement  into  the 
glass  at  the  distorted  reflection  of  his  orderly  standing 
with  a  towel  behind  the  chair,  and  at  the  grotesque  image 
of  Moossia,  who  sat  in  a  corner  and  talked  with  great 
volubility  and  dramatic  action.  The  faces  of  all  three 
were  suffused  with  a  dusky  red  glow,  that  came  from  the 
crimson  bedroom  hangings,  the  claret-tinted  counterpane, 
carelessly  thrown  over  the  bed,  and  the  scarlet  window- 
curtains  ;  the  Ispravnik  liked  the  sight.  He  had  a  fond¬ 
ness  for  red  surroundings  ;  they  made  him  feel  somewhat 
like  a  general,*  although  he  had  but  a  captain’s  rank.  It 
was  this  feeling,  too — though  he  never  mentioned  it — 
that  made  him  like  to  wear  his  dressing-gown  as  far  into 
the  day  as  possible — his  gorgeous  Bokhare  dressing-gown, 
with  its  vermilion  trimmings.  This  red  glow  he  saw 
around  him,  Moossia’s  gossip,  and  a  good  night’s  rest  had 
put  him  in  a  jovial  humour. 

“  Then  who  is  going  to  be  married  ?  ”  he  asked  unex¬ 
pectedly,  laying  down  his  razor. 

Moossia,  who  was  nonplussed,  opened  his  mouth  in  a 

*  A  general’s  uniform  in  the  Russian  army  is  distinguished  by 
certain  red  stripes. 
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wide  smile,  and  said  as  soon  as  lie  could  find  words,  “  Why, 
I  was  not  talking  of  that,  I  was  only  saying  that  they  have 
given  me  notice  to  quit,  and  I  have  been  looking  every¬ 
where  for  lodgings,  and  no  one  will  take  me.  Is  it  possible 
to  turn  me  out  of  doors  in  such  a  frost  as  this  ?  Will 
there - ” 

“  I  mean,”  interrupted  the  Ispravnik,  “  what  is  their 
motive  for  doing  this  ?  For  your  nation,  Mr.  Moossia, 
a  woman  is  always  at  the  bottom  of  everything  ;  I  am 
well  aware  of  that.  ‘  Cherchez  la  femme ,’  ”  he  added,  with 
a  detestable  accent. 

The  exile  smiled  again,  this  time  with  self-complacency. 
“  You  see,  Monsieur,”  he  said,  “  Krasuski  is  going  to  set 
up  his  smithy  at  Niehorski’s,  and  Niehorski,  who  will  take 
his  place  at  AlexandrofFs,  has  a  strong  dislike  to  me — 
though  indeed  I  cannot  guess  why.  And  so - ” 

“  Aha  !  ”  said  the  official,  deliberately.  “  There — it — 
is  ! — Well,  frankly,  I  don’t  see  how  I  can  advise  you. 
Unless  you  embrace  our  orthodox  faith  and  take  monastic 
vows  into  the  bargain,  you  are  not  a  man  to  be  trusted 
by  any  husband,  and  I  cannot  force  any  one  to  be  so  con¬ 
fiding.  But  I  have  an  idea.  Just  you  go  to  Doctor 
Krasnopioroff.  He  has  a  pretty  wife,  and  will  receive 
you — well.  Say  you  have  come  by  my  orders.  Oh,  it  will 
be  splendid,  capital  !  I  shall  give  you  a  Cossack,  who  is 
to  find  lodgings  for  you  ;  but  promise  me  you  will  go  first 
to  the  Doctor’s.  Walk  straight  into  the  bedroom  ;  say 
I  have  given  orders  for  you  to  have  it — requisitioned  on 
His  Majesty’s  service  and  all  that,  you  know.  Manage  to 
see  as  much  as  you  can  ;  and  tell  me  all  about  it  after¬ 
wards,  will  you  ?  Don’t  be  afraid,  but  walk  straight  into 
the  bedroom.  Ivan  !  ”  he  called  to  his  orderly,  “  run 
round  to  the  guard-house  and  tell  Goliath  to  come  here 
instantly.” 
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Moossia’s  eyes  sparkled.  He  guessed  there  would  be 
a  row  and  wanted  to  be  off  instantly.  “  I  can  go  with 
Ivan,”  he  said.  “  The  sooner  the  better,  as  Madame  is  an 
early  churchgoer. — Yes,  I’ll  do  it.  They  can’t  call  me  to 
account  if  I  say  that  you  sent  me.  My  companions  turn 
me  off.  Very  well ;  let  them  see  what  comes  of  it  !  ” 

After  his  departure  the  Ispravnik  indulged  in  a  long 
series  of  chuckles,  as  he  viewed  himself  in  the  glass  and 
stroked  his  moustache,  thinking  of  the  Doctor’s  wife  and 
picturing  her  husband’s  indignant  face, 
jj*  At  the  sight  of  Monsieur  Delille  going  at  such  an  early 
hour  through  the  streets  of  Jourjuy,  and  making  for  the 
Doctor’s  house  under  the  escort  of  the  most  stalwart 
Cossack  in  all  the  town,  the  inhabitants  knew  not  what 
to  think,  and  shook  their  heads  in  amazement.  In  spite 
of  the  ice-cold  air  outside,  all  the  good  wives,  who  had  been 
apprised  of  the  “  affair  ”  by  the  children,  stationed  them¬ 
selves  at  their  house-doors,  expectant  of  some  interesting 
development.  And  when,  shortly  afterwards,  Moossia 
and  Goliath  left  the  house  in  a  hurry,  and  the  janitor, 
carrying  a  letter  in  his  hand,  hastened  to  Tcherevin’s 
dwelling  a  little  later,  the  public  excitement  was  boundless. 
Questions  were  put  to  Moossia  on  all  sides  ;  but  he  looked 
very  mj^sterious,  and  considerably  damped  their  interest 
in  him  by  asking  why,  if  they  wished  to  be  friendly,  they 
had  denied  him  a  lodging  with  them.  They  then  turned 
to  Goliath  ;  but  the  Cossack  told  them  it  was  no  business 
of  his  ;  he  had  remained  in  the  kitchen  and  knew  nothing 
of  what  had  passed. 

Notwithstanding  the  want  of  respect  shown  to  his  envoy, 
the  Ispravnik  was  much  pleased  with  the  practical  joke 
he  had  played.  The  whole  town  was  humming  and 
buzzing  like  a  swarm  of  bees.  The  Doctor,  in  a  state  of 
intoxication,  had  come  out  upon  his  threshold  and,  stand- 
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ing  in  the  porch,  boldly  defied  the  police  and  threatened 
he  would  break  every  bone  in  their  bodies  ! 

And  now  the  Opposition  Party  in  Jourjuy — with,  as  is 
usual  in  such  cases,  the  Adjunct  to  lead  them — began  to 
raise  its  head.  Denizoff,  Secretary  of  Police,  and  first 
among  the  local  Don  Juans,  had  been  seen  to  enter  the 
house  of  Kozloff,  whose  daughter  was  reputed  the  prettiest 
girl  in  the  town.  The  matter  was  brought  to  the  Isprav- 
nik’s  ears.  “  Let  them  marry  !  ”  he  said,  with  a  laugh  ; 
and  then  came  like  a  thunderbolt  on  a  visit  of  inspection 
at  the  hospital,  where  Kozloff  was  purveyor-in- chief 
and  thence  to  the  school,  the  hotbed  of  sedition.  In  both 
places  he  brought  to  light  grave  and  manifold  abuses,  and 
talked,  it  was  said,  of  bringing  the  culprits  before  a  court 
of  law.  Fear  seized  hold  of  all  as  the  wrathful  Ispravnik 
dealt  his  blows  thus,  right  and  left,  on  friend  and  foe  in¬ 
discriminately.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that,  in  the  general 
perturbation,  Moossia’s  adventure  was  soon  forgotten. 
Not  only  did  he  no  longer  show  his  face  amongst  his  fellows 
in  exile,  but  never  even  went  to  take  away  his  belongings. 
These  were  fetched  by  Zeltuha,  a  Yakut  woman,  in  whose 
filthy  hovel  he  had  been  quartered  for  the  time  being. 

That  evening  Tcherevin  called  upon  Alexandroff  to 
complain  of  his  position,  of  which  the  difficulties  had  been 
aggravated  by  Moossia’s  ill-timed  jest. 

“  Of  course  they  did  not  let  him  enter  the  bedroom  ; 
but  the  Doctor  flew  into  a  towering  passion,  and — would 
you  believe  it  ? — laid  it  all  upon  our  shoulders,  and  upon 
mine  in  the  first  place !  Strange  creatures  they  are ! 
They  make  us  all  guilty  of  what  one  man  has  done.  That 
we  are  not  all  cast  in  the  same  mould  is  an  idea  beyond 
their  reach  ;  the  Doctor  himself  cannot  grasp  it,  for  all  his 
University  training.  We  ought  to  make  our  influence  be 
felt ;  so  he  says.  The  idea ! — I  had  great  trouble  to  con- 
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vince  him  that  we  were  not  at  the  bottom  of  the  business  ; 
luckily,  a  Cossack  had  been  sent  with  Delille.  Thereupon 
he  wrote  an  insulting  letter  to  the  Ispravnik,  whom  some 
one  told  that  I  had  denounced  him  to  the  Doctor  ;  and 
now  the  fellow  swells  up  like  a  turkey-cock  when  he  sees 
me  ;  won’t  salute  me  in  the  street,  pretends  to  be  looking 
the  other  way.  Oh,  I  am  sick  to  death  of  these  everlasting 
worries,  now  with  that  drunkard  of  a  Doctor,  now  with 
the  conceited  old  “  Pompadour,”  as  they  call  him.  How  it 
will  end  I  can’t  tell.  I  dare  say  they  will  discharge  me 
from  my  post  in  the  hospital,  and  forbid  me  to  practise. 
And  now  the  purveyors  are  against  me  once  more  ;  I  shall 
have,  as  at  first,  to  fight  for  every  ounce  of  medicine, 
every  log  of  firewood,  every  bandage  ;  and  they  will  not 
even  condescend  to  take  any  notice  of  my  orders.  This 
very  day  Kozloff  sent  in  such  vile  meat  that  the  patients 
turned  faint  with  the  smell  of  it.  He  has  been  caught,  it 
is  true  ;  but  the  Doctor  will  befriend  him  to  spite  the 
Ispravnik,  and  Kozloff  will  be  none  the  worse  for  it.  I 
often  have  a  mind  to  throw  up  the  whole  thing  and  bury 
myself  in  books,  like  you.  But  I  know  I  should  not  hold 
out  long.  I  am  a  man  of  action  to  the  backbone,  a  worker  ; 
too  young  for  books,  and  too  old  for  empty  talk.” 

He  went  on  for  a  long  time  in  this  strain,  and  at  last 
fell  to  blaming  the  exiles  for  their  harsh  treatment  of 
Delille. 

“  H’m  !  ”  Niehorski  muttered.  “  He  has  worked  round 
to  it  at  last.” 

“  It  is  all  because  you  are  doctrinaires,”  he  said.  “  You 
could  not  bear  with  his  tomfoolery.  And  now  the  rabble 
of  Jourjuy  is  to  have  one  political  exile  to  torment  as 
they  please.  To  them  we  are  gall  and  wormwood  ;  a  race 
of  men  with  whom  they  have  nothing  in  common  :  but 
hitherto,  though  they  hated  us,  they  respected  us,  too, 
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because  of  our  close  solidarity.  By  expelling  Moossia 
you  have  destroyed  their  respect.  And  it  will  not  serve 
your  turn  to  explain  that  he  is  not  one  of  us,  but  a  chance 
victim  of  the  *  White  Terror,’  banished  here  by  mistake  ; 
they  will  not  believe  you  nor  even  know  what  you  mean.” 

“  Why,  then,”  Niehorski  returned,  “  do  you  not  consent 
that  he  should  live  with  you  ?  ” 

“  That,”  said  Tcherevin,  surprised  by  this  unexpected 
home- thrust,  “  is  quite  another  thing.  My  work  is  in¬ 
compatible  with  his  antics.  Having  to  choose  between 
him  and  the  hospital,  I  naturally  chose  the  latter,  since 
I  do  more  good  thereby.  But  that  is  not  your  case.” 

All  were  much  exasperated  ;  yet  they  held  their  tongues. 
Even  Samuel  remained  mute,  smoking  cigarette  after 
cigarette.  Voronin  would  have  spoken,  but  Niehorski 
plucked  at  his  coat  to  silence  him.  Tcherevin,  too, 
walked  home  feeling  very  bitter.  He  was  constantly  in 
hot  water  with  the  authorities  and  people  of  the  town  on 
account  of  his  comrades  ;  but  he  had  borne  all  cheerfully 
for  the  sake  of  those  hours  of  cordial  intercourse  and 
pleasant  debate  on  questions  of  principle,  or  some  other 
intellectual  conversation.  Even  this  now  began  to  fail 
him  ;  and  as  he  put  on  his  fur  coat  to  leave  the  cabin  he 
vowed  that  he  would  not  call  there  again  very  soon. 

“  I  fancy,”  he  thought,  “  that  those  madmen  are 
planning  something  that  they  want  to  hide  from  me. 
Am  I  not  to  be  trusted  ?  Then  that  is  another  reason 
why  I  should  not  follow  them  to  ruin.” 

“  Why  did  you  not  tell  him  of  our  plans  ?  ”  Voronin 
asked  his  comrades  after  Tcherevin  went  out. 

“You  see,  my  dear  Vron,”  Niehorski  answered  jestingly, 
“  you  lie  asleep  all  day,  and  pore  all  night  long  over  learned 
books  or  make  calculations  ;  no  wonder  you  know  nothing 
of  what  passes  here  upon  earth.  Tcherevin  is  in  too  close 
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contact  with  the  great  ones  of  the  earth.  For  his  own 
sake  it  is  best  he  should  not  know ;  he  might  chance  to  let 
it  out  unawares  when  engaged  with  those  gentlemen  in  a 
drinking  party  and  a  little  too  far  gone.  He  lacks  shrewd¬ 
ness  and  he  lacks  discretion.  For  instance,  in  the  present 
case,  what  need  had  he  to  interfere  in  that  dirty  bit  of 
business  of  Moossia’s,  and  make  excuses  to  the  Doctor, 
and  mix  us  up  in  the  affair,  and  lay  the  blame  upon  the 
Ispravnik  ?  He  might  have  guessed  that  each  would  be 
shy  of  attacking  the  other,  and  that  no  one  would  smart 
for  it  but  himself.  It  looks  as  though  he  took  our  part,  but 
he  draws  attention  to  us — the  very  thing  we  do  not  want.” 

“  Besides,”  added  Alexandroff,  “  he  ought  to  have  let 
the  facts  speak  for  themselves.  An  occurrence  needs  no 
comments,  they  only  take  away  from  its  force.” 

Krasuski  dissented.  “  That  is  not  always  true,”  he 
said.  “  We  should,  in  explaining  matters  to  Delille, 
have  been  more  courteous.  I  am  sure  that  what  he  did 
was  done  only  to  get  us  into  trouble.  And  how  shall  we 
manage  about  the  lottery  now  ?  ” 

Niehorski  eyed  him  deliberately,  his  head  resting  upon 
his  hand.  Bringing  his  clenched  fist  down  on  the  table 
with  a  heavy  blow,  he  said,  “  It  could  not  be  helped.  If 
you  split  wood  the  chips  will  fly.  Without  rudeness  we 
should  not  have  got  rid  of  that  man.  Such  as  he  must  be 
dealt  with  firmly  ;  sentiment  is  all  very  well,  but  at  the 
right  time.  And  let  me  tell  you,  Krasuski,  Moossia  has 
felt  it  a  great  deal  less  than  you  have.” 

“  Well,”  muttered  the  other,  rising  to  depart,  “  we  are 
certainly  going  forward ;  but  God  knows  how  it  all  will  end !  ” 
He  felt  sorry  for  Moossia,  with  whom  he  had  spent  so 
many  nights  under  the  same  roof,  and  on  whom  he  had 
played  so  many  jokes,  always  taken  by  the  Frenchman 
with  a  smile,  silly  indeed,  but  friendly.  “  What  has  the 
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poor  wretch  done  to  be  here  amongst  us  ?  Nay,  it  is  our 
fault  that  he  is  here  at  all,”  he  argued  to  himself,  with  the 
simple  warm-heartedness  of  a  young  man  of  twenty. 

He  recalled,  not  without  amusement,  Delille’s  account 
of  his  political  mischance. 

I  had  come  to  St.  Petersburg  as  a  traveller  with 
samples — articles  de  Paris.  There  I  met  a  Parisian  whom 
I  knew,  and  went  with  him  in  the  evening  to  enjoy  our¬ 
selves  in  Arcadia,  and  had  a  good  talk  together.  He  was 
a  Bonapartist,  so  was  I.  We  drank  one  bottle  of  wine,  and 
then  another,  which  made  us  a  little  tipsy.  £  I’ll  tell  you 
what,’  says  he  ;  £  you  shall  hear  a  first-rate  song  ;  every¬ 
body  here  sings  it.  The  tune  is  the  Marseillaise,  but  the 
words  are  very  mournful.’ — £  Well,’  I  said,  £  if  everybody 
sings  it,  I  have  no  objection.  Here,  upon  Russian  ground, 
I  am  for  strict  neutrality  ;  no  party  songs.’  ‘Yes,  yes, 
everybody  sings  it,’  he  said,  and  began  to  teach  me  the 
Russian  words  : 

‘  Two  grenadiers  were  returning  to  France, 

From  their  prison  in  Germany — ’ 

He  had  a  fine  voice,  mine  is  not  bad ;  and  I  repeated  the 
words  after  him.  In  a  little  we  have  quite  an  audience  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen  applauding  us  ;  and  when  we  come  to 
the  line, 

f  The  Emperor,  our  Emperor,  is  captive  !  ’ 

they  cry  out,  £  Encore  !  ’  So  we  sing  it  again  and,  being 
again  encored,  a  third  time,  £  The  Emperor,  our  Emperor, 
is  captive  !  ’  I  closing  my  eyes  as  I  always  sing  better 
then.  All  at  once  some  one  taps  me  on  the  shoulder.  I 
open  my  eyes — every  one  has  disappeared  and  a  police 
officer  stands  before  me.  £  Have  the  goodness  to  come 
away,’  he  says. — £  What  for  ?  ’ — £  Not  one  word,’  says  he. 
They  put  me  into  a  droshky  and  take  me  away  ;  an  act 
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of  accusation  is  written  and  I  am  thrust  into  jail.  There 
I  stay  for  ever  so  long,  begging  and  petitioning  them  to  set 
me  free.  They  consent  to  question  me  at  last,  but  only  for 
a  few  minutes,  refuse  to  let  me  say  what  I  want,  and  cry 
out  at  once,  ‘  Not  one  word  !  ’  So  I  am  imprisoned  again 
for  about  six  months.  Then  they  read  me  my  sentence  : 
banishment  for  having  insulted  His  Majesty,  command 
me  to  sign  my  name,  and  send  me  out  here.  It  seems  that 
the  Emperor  was  then,  after  an  attempt  upon  his  life, 
keeping  himself  shut  up  in  his  palace.  But  what  could  I 
know  about  that  ?  I  told  them  I  had  no  knowledge  of  it, 
and  was  but  just  arrived  from  Vilna.  They  wagged  their 
heads.  I  tried  to  speak  further  :  ‘  Not  one  word  !  ’  they 
cried.  I  was  for  neutrality,  I  told  them  ;  all  would  not  do. 
- — But  now  I  am  not  for  neutrality  !  I  have  enough  of 
that  now  !  Let  them  know  it,  and  let  them  beware  !  ” 
Moossia  would  shout  when  he  brought  his  story  to  an 
end. 

Krasuski  recalled  his  flashing  eyes,  clenched  fist,  and 
dishevelled  beard  at  that  moment,  and  could  not  refrain 
from  laughing,  though  he  pitied  him  :  “  Poor  little  man  !  ” 
he  thought.  “  I  must  call  on  him  to-morrow.” 

When  he  got  to  Delille’s  lodgings  the  next  day  he  found 
there  Pietroff  and  Glicksberg,  taking  tea  with  him.  This 
was  a  sort  of  mute  protest,  a  menacing  demonstration  on 
the  part  of  the  “  Foreign  Potentates,”  against  Alexandroff 
and  “  the  other  anarchists,”  for  their  unjustifiable  be¬ 
haviour  towards  a  comrade  of  their  exile. 

Pietroff,  long-winded  and  tiresome  as  usual,  began  to 
hold  forth.  “  We,”  he  said,  “  do  not  admit  that  it  is 
allowable  to  sacrifice  any  one  against  his  will  upon  the 
altar  of  an  Idea,  no  matter  which  it  may  be.  Such  an  Idea 
is  worthless.  An  Idea  is  only  ripe  when  the  majority 
understand  it,  and  when  it  can  be  avowed  without  fear 
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of  censure  :  not  till  then.  An  Idea  which  has  no  basis,.to 
stand  upon,  what  is  it  worth  ?  ” 

“  You  ought  to  read  Spencer  upon  the  subject,”  Glicks- 
berg  seriously  advised  Krasuski. 

“  I  wish  you’d  let  me  alone  !  ”  he  answered,  growling. 
He  felt  annoyed  by  these  attacks  directed  against  Alexan- 
droff  and  Niehorski  ;  but  not  being  quick  of  speech  by 
nature,  and  having  moreover  but  a  slight  knowledge  of 
Russian,  he  took  no  part  in  the  debate,  but  stolidly  pursed 
his  lips  and  twisted  his  moustache.  He  would  have  with¬ 
drawn,  but  Moossia  looked  at  him  so  piteously  that  he 
decided  to  remain,  and  then  and  there  struck  up  a  lively 
conversation  with  the  Frenchman,  telling  how  he  had 
been  out  shooting  the  other  day,  lost  his  way,  and  got  a 
frost-bitten  finger.  This  reminded  Moossia  of  a  sunstroke 
he  had  had  when  in  Algeria.  Pietroff  and  Glicksberg 
listened  at  first  with  much  frigidity  to  such  “  unintellectual 
chatter,”  but  presently  called  to  mind  some  of  their  own 
experiences.  The  conversation  became  animated  and 
general,  and  continued  far  into  the  night.  Moossia  could 
scarce  find  time  to  satisfy  their  demands  for  tea,  and 
Zeltuha  (who,  unnoticed  by  the  company,  had  managed  to 
eat  and  drink  very  copiously  indeed)  began  to  think  most 
highly  of  her  new  lodger. 

“  The  man  of  France  is  wise  ;  his  foolishness  is  but  a 
seeming,”  she  said  to  a  neighbour  on  the  following  dajG 
“  Oh,  had  you  seen  how  the  transgressors  fell  upon  his  neck 
and  kissed  him.  Tea  they  drank  in  floods  ;  without  doubt 
they  are  noblemen.  That  is  at  once  to  be  seen  ;  and  he  is 
a  nobleman  also.” 

This  news  spread  rapidly,  and  was  very  serviceable  to 
Delille  in  the  line  of  business  he  now  proceeded  to  strike 
out.  Having  carved  out  of  a  lump  of  mammoth  bone  a 
number  of  studs,  mouthpieces,  pipes,  penholders,  and  so 
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forth — all  really  pretty  and  of  tasteful  design — lie  went 
selling  them  from  house  to  house.  He  loved  gadding 
about  thus  for  its  own  sake,  and  found  a  ready  pretext  in 
the  necessity  which  forced  him  to  trade.  The  women  of 
the  town  greeted  him  with  friendly  smiles,  in  the  expecta¬ 
tion  of  news,  gossip,  or  a  rather  broad  jest ;  whilst  the 
men  would  banter  and  tease  him  about  what  he  had  seen 
in  the  Doctor’s  bedroom. 

The  storm  which  had  arisen  on  account  of  him  gradu¬ 
ally  died  away,  ending  in  the  “  Harmony  Ball,”  given  by 
Ispravnik  to  the  Opposition.  It  was  a  grand  and  memor¬ 
able  feast ;  the  cpiantity  of  spirits  drunk  on  that  occasion 
gave  rise  in  after  days  to  many  a  wild  legend.  Not  a  man 
of  them  (Yan  affirmed)  but  went  so  far  as  to  see  “  green 
vipers,”  as  he  phrased  it.  The  Doctor,  though  of  a  rank 
equal  to  a  general,  magnanimously  forgave  the  Ispravnik, 
who  was  not  above  a  captain.  The  Adjunct  was  reported  to 
have  kissed  every body’s  hand  and  done  penance  upon  his 
knees  for  his  evil-doings.  Kozloff  stuck  close  to  Tcherevin 
all  the  time,  publicly  declaring  himself  to  be  a  Socialist ; 
which  declaration  had  been  like  to  have  sent  him  to  the 
guard-house,  but  the  excitement  of  so  festive  an  occasion 
was  pleaded  as  an  excuse.  The  party  came  to  a  close 
with  a  grand  scenic  effect,  devised  on  the  spot  by  the  ready 
wit  of  Denizoff.  All  the  company,  without  distinction 
of  rank,  but  placed  in  a  row  in  order  of  size,  stood  catching 
at  a  rope  of  which  the  Ispravnik  held  one  end ;  and  when¬ 
ever  he  pulled  it,  the  toll  of  the  town  bells  would  be  heard, 
imitated  to  perfection.  Then  they  chanted  in  chorus, 
“  Praise  to  our  host  !  ”  then  drank  again,  and  once  more 
fell  to  echoing  the  bells  of  Jourjuy.  The  next  day  it  was 
the  Doctor’s  turn,  after  him  the  Adjunct,  the  Command¬ 
ant,  the  Scrivener,  and  all  the  notables  of  the  town,  both 
commercial  and  official — Tcherevin  not  excepted — gave 
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parties  one  after  another.  These  drinking  bouts  were,  it 
need  not  be  said,  on  a  smaller  scale  than  the  opening  one  ; 
yet  it  was  owing  to  one  of  these  that  the  parish  priest — 
who  had  been  away  visiting  his  district,  and  returned  only 
after  a  week’s  absence — was  enabled  once  more  to  descry 
his  famous  “  fossil  mammoth,”  not  this  time  lurking  in  a 
thicket,  but  walking  about  and  waving  its  trunk  in  the 
very  market-place  ! 

A  break  in  the  continuity  of  these  alcoholic  enjoyments 
was  caused  by  the  arrival  of  a  party  of  three  riders  upon 
as  many  packhorses.  The  white  rime  which  crusted  them 
from  head  to  foot  was  crimsoned  by  the  setting  sun  as 
they  rode  straight  to  the  police  station,  spurring  their  tired 
beasts  from  whose  hairy  flanks  great  clouds  of  vapour  were 
drifting.  The  officer  on  duty  at  the  station  rushed  off  at 
once  to  inform  the  Ispravnik  ;  and  the  tidings  that  the 
post  had  come  in  sped  like  lightning  through  the  town 
and  roused  it  from  its  after-dinner  lethargy.  The  news 
stirred  even  those  who  never  received  either  letter  or 
newspaper,  and  these,  too,  came  creeping  out  of  their  lairs. 
Soon  the  waiting-room,  in  which  one  tallow  candle  burned 
dimly,  was  thronged  by  Cossacks  and  townsfolk  of  every 
class.  Denizoff,  the  Secretary,  did  the  honours  of  the 
place,  standing  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets  and  a  cigarette 
between  his  teeth,  and  regaling  the  men  about  him  with  the 
latest  news  from  headquarters.  The  door  was  flapping  and 
banging  continually  as  more  men  streamed  in,  bringing 
with  them  gusts  of  cold  air  and  the  mingled  smell  of  cheap 
tobacco,  half-tanned  hides,  and  the  effluvia  peculiar  to 
the  cow-stables  of  Jourjuy.  The  hum  of  subdued  conversa¬ 
tion  grew  louder  by  degrees  ;  but  the  sound  of  balls 
striking  one  upon  another  in  the  calculating  frames,*  the 

*  The  calculating  frame,  or  abacus,  is  still  much  used  in  the 
Russian  empire. 
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deep- toned  voices  of  the  Cossacks  belonging  to  the  escort, 
and  of  the  Ispravnik  and  his  Adjunct,  were  still  distinctly 
audible  from  the  adjoining  room.  The  door  stood  ajar 
and  a  streak  of  crude  light  filtered  through,  with  shadows 
constantly  moving  across  it.  Again  the  waiting-room 
door  was  heard  to  open,  but  with  a  subtle  difference  in 
sound  and  manner,  and  some  one  strode  in  boldly.  The 
Ispravnik  felt  instinctively  that  the  new  arrival  was  one  of 
“  the  other  set,55  and  knitted  his  brows. 

“  Who  is  there  ?  55  he  called  out. 

“  Niehorski,  for  letters,55  they  told  him. 

“  Let  him  wait !  55 

As  he  was  about  to  enter  the  sanctum  the  Cossacks 
hurried  forward.  “  You  will  have  to  wait  a  little,  sir,55 
they  said,  toning  down  the  harshness  of  the  command. 
“  Sixteen  thousand  roubles  have  just  come  in,  and  the 
Most  Noble  the  Ispravnik  is  busy  counting  them  over.55 

Niehorski  gave  a  couple  of  fingers  to  Denizoff,  who  was 
coming  forward  with  outstretched  hand,  and  then  stood 
apart,  looking  through  the  chink  in  the  door  at  the  red 
face  and  very  bald  head  of  the  Ispravnik,  who  was  bending 
over  the  table.  The  gold  signet  rings  twinkled  on  his 
white  fingers  as  he  swiftly  counted  the  notes  in  each  packet. 

“  One,  two,  three — ten — twenty — thirty — one  hundred. 
— Right.  Mark  it.55 

One  ball  clicked  in  the  frame,  a  packet  of  notes  flew 
with  a  rustle  through  the  air  to  where  the  Adjunct  was 
sitting,  and  another  began  to  crackle  in  the  deft  hands  of 
the  Ispravnik. 

“One,  two,  three — 55  and  the  counting  went  on.  Niehorski 
closed  his  eyes  and  tried  to  think  of  something  else,  some¬ 
thing  far  away.  A  storm  of  feverish  impatience  raged 
within  him  ;  he  tried  to  divert  his  mind  by  counting,  and 
went  as  far  as  four  figures.  Fortunately,  Pie tr off  and 
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Glicksberg  walked  in  just  then,  and  their  talk  somewhat 
calmed  him.  Samuel  joined  them  shortly  afterwards,  and 
Krasuski  ran  in  last.  The  Cossacks,  impressed  by  the 
young  man’s  resolute  air,  drew  back ;  and  he  would 
certainly  have  forced  his  way  into  the  room  beyond  had 
not  Niehorski  prevented  him. 

“  Our  letters  !  Why  do  they  keep  them  back  ?  ”  he 
asked. 

“  They  are  counting  money,  and  will  have  done  in  a 
short  time,”  Niehorski  said. 

But  the  short  time,  as  it  turned  out,  was  not  less  than  a 
full  hour.  Shadows  passed,  balls  clicked,  notes  rustled, 
for  ever  so  long,  and  the  counting  went  on  with  monotonous 
rapidity,  while  Krasuski  raged  and  fumed.  At  last  it  came 
to  an  end.  Niehorski,  who  stood  nearest,  looked  up  and 
saw  the  Ispravnik  opening  their  letters.  He  had  long  been 
a  captive  ;  but  this  was  a  sight  he  had  not  yet  tamed  him¬ 
self  to  bear,  and  would  have  turned  his  head  away.  But 
he  heard  the  Ispravnik  whispering  to  the  Adjunct,  and 
pointing  out  to  him  a  passage  in  one  letter  with  a  smile, 
and  saw  an  unpleasant  grin  upon  the  other’s  fat,  flabby 
face.  Krasuski,  who  had  seen  this,  too,  suddenly  threw 
the  door  wide  open. 

“  What  about  our  letters  ?  ”  he  cried. 

“  Aha  !  there  you  are,  are  you  ?  ”  said  the  Ispravnik. 
“  Yes,  there  is  one  for  you.”  He  took  a  letter  from  off 
the  table  and  opened  it  methodically.  The  young  man’s 
outstretched  hand  was  shaking  and  his  eyes  gleamed.  A 
suspicion  of  a  smile  lurked  in  the  Ispravnik’s  eyes  and 
about  the  corners  of  his  mouth. 

“  Oh,  this  is  in  Polish,”  he  observed.  “  I  have  the  right 
to  withhold  it.” 

“  Ah  !  ” 

There  was  such  fierce  significance  in  the  syllable  which 
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burst  from  the  exile’s  lips  that  the  Ispravnik  could  not 
help  stroking  his  chin  with  secret  satisfaction  at  the  man’s 
audacity.  A  Siberian  by  birth,  he  felt  little  attachment 
to  the  mighty  empire  which  he  represented ;  he  was 
conscious  of  a  vague  dislike  to  Russia.  He  had  heard  of 
many  services  rendered  to  his  own  country,  Siberia,  by 
Polish  exiles,  and  knew  that  their  blood  ran  in  his  own 
veins.  Long  ago,  indeed,  his  ancestors  had  abandoned 
their  religion  and  their  nationality  ;  but  it  was  pleasant  to 
him  even  now  to  remember  that  this  fine,  daring  young 
fellow  belonged  to  the  same  race  as  himself. 

“  Letters  in  Polish,”  said  Krasuski,  “  are  not  forbidden.” 

“We  must  have  an  eye  upon  all  correspondence,  and 
our  police  are  not  obliged  either  to  know  other  languages 
or  to  keep  a  translator.  Your  relations  should  post  their 
letters  to  the  Government  of  the  province.” 

“  For  me  to  get  them  a  year  after  ?  No  !  ” 

“  Why  so  angry  ?  ”  said  the  Ispravnik.  “  Come,  come, 
here’s  your  letter.” 

Without  a  word  of  thanks  Krasuski  snatched  it,  and 
walked  out,  reading  as  he  wrent.  The  others  got  theirs  in 
turn,  and  bore  them  at  once  to  their  homes  with  something 
of  religious  reverence.  Samuel,  for  whom  there  were  none, 
stayed  to  get  the  newspapers  and  periodicals. 

“  Was  there  any  need  for  you  to  come  here  at  all  ?  ” 
the  Ispravnik  said  to  him  kindly,  though  in  a  tone  of 
remonstrance.  “  I  had  promised  to  forward  them  to  you 
at  your  homes.” 

“  It  is  the  only  bit  of  consolation  we  ever  get,”  Samuel 
replied.  “  Can  you  not  understand  how  eager  we  are 
for  it  ?  And,  really,  the  letter-bags  might  well  have  been 
opened  first  and  the  money  counted  afterwards.” 

“  I  shall  think  of  your  suggestion  ;  but  it  is  not  the 
correct  thing  to  do,”  the  Ispravnik  said,  adding,  with  a 
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side  glance  at  the  Adjunct,  “  The  accounts  ought  to  come 
first.”  The  latter  moved  uneasily  in  his  chair  and 
mumbled  something  unintelligible.  The  Ispravnik  was 
in  a  kind  mood  that  day  ;  besides,  he  always  treated 
Samuel  with  marked  favour  for  his  courtesy  and  tact, 
and  sometimes  even  condescended  to  call  upon  him. 

44  Do  you  not  know,”  he  said,  “  that  you  are  to  have 
another  comrade  here  ?  A  certain  Arkanoff.  You  don’t 
happen  to  know  him  ?  4  Artemius  Pavlovitch  Arkanoff  ’  ”; 

he  glanced  at  the  paper  to  read  the  name  in  full.  44  And 
his  wife,  Eugenia  Ivanovna,  comes  with  him.  We  shall 
have  a  merrier  time  of  it  now.  Without  woman  life  is 
but  a  poor  business,  is  it  not  ?  4  Life  without  woman,  oh  ! 

life  without  woman — Is  soulless,  and  withered,  and  dry  !  ’  ” 
he  hummed  cpiite  out  of  tune,  and  a  wicked  leer  shot  from 
the  old  satyr’s  bloodshot  eyes.  Samuel  made  his  exit  with 
a  bow  and  turned  towards  Alexandroff’s  cabin,  where  the 
exiles  used  to  meet  whenever  the  post  came  in. 

All  were  as  yet  absorbed  in  their  letters  ;  all  save 
Niehorski,  who,  like  Samuel,  had  been  disappointed,  and 
was  looking  through  some  of  the  old  newspapers.  The 
others  fell  upon  the  bundle  of  fresh  ones,  as  soon  as  Samuel 
flung  it  upon  the  table,  and  began  to  look  over  those 
sheets  which  brought  back  to  them  the  glamour  of  their 
Fatherland.  Everything  was  dear  and  full  of  meaning 
to  them,  no  matter  what  feeble  trash  it  might  be ;  and,  by 
the  weak  glimmer  of  a  tallow  candle,  they  strained  their 
eyes  and  devoured  every  sentence  greedily.  Krasuski 
was  the  only  one  who  did  not  read  the  papers  ;  he  sat  with 
the  letter  in  his  hand,  looking  into  vacancy. 

44  From  your  sister  ?  ”  Niehorski  asked  him  in  Polish, 
laying  a  hand  on  his  shoulder  caressingly. 

44  Yes,  from  my  sister.” 

44  What  does  she  say  ?  ” 
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“  Always  the  same  tilings.  She  implores  me  not  to 
despond  ”  (here  he  smiled),  “  not  to  lose  hope,  not  to 
marry  a  Russian  girl,  and  to  return  in  sound  health,  with 
a  pure  conscience.  She  is  full  of  anxiety  for  my  welfare, 
but  writes  nothing  about  herself,  except  that  she  is  longing 
to  see  me - ” 

“  Listen  here  !  ”  Samuel  suddenly  cried  aloud.  “  Once 
more  !  once  more  !  ”  Every  eye  turned  to  him,  and  he 
began  to  read  with  deep  feeling,  the  paper  trembling  in 
his  hand,  and  his  voice  breaking  every  now  and  then. 

“  ‘  The  political  offenders  in  our  town  were  executed 
to-day.  Ever  since  early  morning  the  streets  along  which 
these  wretches  were  to  pass  had  been  filled  with  crowds 
kept  back  by  lines  of  soldiers.  The  open  windows  were 
thronged  with  wromen,  and  many  ladies  stood  in  their 
balconies.  It  wras  fine  wreatlier,  and  the  sun  shone  brightly 
upon  bayonets  and  uniforms,  upon  handsome  buildings 
and  brilliant  toilettes.  The  police,  in  gala  uniforms, 
w^ere  stationed  in  the  middle  of  every  street.  All  eyes  were 
turned  towards  the  jail.  Then  a  wiiisper  wrent  forth 
amongst  the  crowd,  soon  swelling  to  a  tempest  of  shouts 
and  groans  :  “  Here  they  come  !  here  they  come  !  ”  The 
multitude  swrayed  to  and  fro  ;  a  sound  of  wheels  and  a 
clatter  of  hoofs  was  heard,  and  immediately  a  cavalcade 
of  mounted  gendarmes,  with  a  cart  painted  black  following 
close  behind,  appeared  round  the  corner.  The  condemned 
criminals  sat  bound,  with  their  backs  to  the  horses,  dressed 
in  coarse  linen  shrouds,  each  bearing  on  his  breast  a 
placard  with  the  inscription,  “  This  is  a  malefactor.”  There 
w’ere  twTo  of  them,  both  young  men.  One  appeared  to  be 
fainting,  but  wTas  held  up  in  the  cart  by  his  bonds,  his 
head  waggling  and  jerking  with  each  jolt  of  the  cart. 
The, other,  all  flushed  and  frantic,  was  shouting  something 
that  could  not  be  heard  for  the  rumbling  of  the  cart,  the 
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clatter  of  hoofs,  and  the  roar  of  the  multitude.  I  stood 
close  by,  yet  could  make  out  no  more  than  this  :  ‘  ‘  I  go  to 
my  death  for  your  sakes !  ”  The  crowd  was  hostile,  in¬ 
sulting  and  cursing  the  prisoners,  shaking  fists  at  them 
and  waving  sticks.  Only  one  person — a  very  young  girl 
— threw  them  a  nosegay  ;  but  it  missed  them  and  was 
trampled  under  the  hoofs  of  the  escort  that  followed. 
The  girl  was  instantly  arrested.  On  their  arrival  at  the 
gallows  the  prisoners  were  scarce  able  to  mount  it,  and 
the  hangman’s  assistants  helped  them  up.  When  the 
sentence  was  read  they  turned  very  pale  ;  afterwards  they 
embraced  each  other  tenderly.  The  priest  then  approached 
them  with  a  crucifix.  The  man  who  had  been  shouting 
turned  from  it  with  a  shake  of  the  head  ;  his  companion, 
on  the  contrary,  pressed  his  lips  to  the  sacred  symbol  in 
a  long  kiss.  The  hangman  seized  him  by  the  shoulder, 
the  hood  was  drawn  over  his  face,  the  fatal  bench  pulled 
away,  and  he  hung  heavy  and  motionless.  The  other, 
who  had  looked  on,  tried  to  resist  the  executioners,  and 
when  in  the  air  continued  for  some  time  to  move  con¬ 
vulsively.  The  hangman  was  forced  to  seize  his  legs  and 
pull  them - 5  ” 

“  I  can’t — I  can’t  go  on  !  ”  Samuel  groaned,  and  he 
turned  aside  to  hide  his  emotion.  For  a  moment  there 
was  a  very  great  stillness  in  the  room  ;  then  Krasuski 
raised  his  hand.  “  I  swear,”  he  whispered,  “  to  hate  them 
all  my  life  and  with  all  my  soul  !  ” 

Yan  had  entered  and  stood  listening.  He  asked  Nie- 
horski  in  a  low  voice  whether  the  sufferers  w^ere  Poles. 

“  What  matters  it  who  they  were  ?  ”  answered  the 
other.  “  Don’t  you  feel  for  them  ?  ” 

Of  course,  but  I  felt  sure  they  were  Poles.  Well, 
now  I  see  that  even  the  Russians  are  beginning  to  get  some 
sense  in  their  heads.” 
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HE  schoolmaster  was  thrumming  his  guitar,  and 


J-  warbling  over  and  over  again,  in  a  rather  husky 
voice,  one  verse  of  a  ballad  which  was  very  popular  in  the 
country — 

“  The  sword,  it  gleamed  ;  down  fell  her  golden  head  ; 

Fell  from  her  snow-white  neck  ; 

Her  swan-like  bosom  heaved  no  more - 

All  !  who  shall  be  her  lover  now?” 

As  this  was,  perhaps,  the  hundredth  repetition  a  certain 
monotony  began  to  be  felt.  Denizoff,  who  was  singing 
a  second  part,  had  enough  of  it.  Uttering  two  or  three 
shrill  screams  he  struck  up  a  very  different  song,  as  he 
fell  to  dancing  about  the  parlour,  leaping  and  stamping 
wildly.  His  performance  causing  serious  damage  to  the 
chequered  carpet  of  black  and  white  horse-hide  which 
covered  the  floor,  the  teacher’s  wife  came  in  and  ordered 
the  housemaid  to  roll  it  up  and  remove  it.  She  herself 
stayed  in  the  room,  looking  on  at  Denizoff’s  furious  capers, 
smiling  and  blushing,  with  a  slight  up  and  down  movement 
of  her  shoulders.  The  chromolithographs  upon  the  wall 
swung  to  and  fro,  the  window- curtains  waved,  and  the 
green  glass  lamp,  which  was  always  burning  in  a  corner 
before  the  image  of  St.  Nicholas,  began  to  oscillate  gently 
on  its  silver  chains.  The  schoolmaster,  too,  sprung  to 
his  feet,  reeling  a  little,  struck  up  a  livelier  tune  on  his 
guitar,  and  made  a  clumsy  attempt  at  dancing.  The 
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clouds  of  dust  which  rose  from  the  floor,  added  to  the 
everlasting  fumes  of  tobacco  and  vodka,  made  the  place 
unbearable  ;  and  Krasuski,  who  had  been  present,  rose 
to  go.  * 

“  No,  you  don’t !  ”  yelled  the  teacher.  “  Sit  down 
again  ;  you  are  all  right  here.  If  you  won’t,  not  a  single 
word  shall  you  ever  hear  again  from  me  about  the  western 
mountains  and  how  the  Yakuts  travel.  Ha  !  ha  !  I  know 
your  little  game  ;  I  can  see  what  you  are  after.  I  am  not 
to  be  hoodwinked,  not  I.”  And  the  drunken  man  caught 
at  Krasuski’ s  sleeve.  Krasuski,  however,  in  spite,  or 
rather  on  account  of  these  words  pulled  himself  free 
and  quitted  the  house,  feeling  not  a  little  alarmed.  His 
relations  of  friendship  with  these  people  had  grown  burden¬ 
some,  ever  since  the  teacher  had  joined  the  Opposition 
Party  in  Jourjuy,  when  Denizoff  became  a  constant  visitor. 
He  had  kept  up  those  relations  in  the  hope — now  their 
only  hope,  all  other  sources  having  failed — of  being  able 
to  arrange  a  lottery.  But  the  schoolmaster’s  wife,  over 
whom  a  great  change  seemed  to  have  come  since  Moossia’s 
escapade,  now  sought  to  put  him  off  on  one  pretext  or 
another  ;  and  Krasuski  was  convinced  that  she  would 
end  by  refusing  point-blank.  Yet  for  some  time  he  con¬ 
tinued  his  visits,  simply  because  time  hung  heavy  on  his 
hands,  and  he  thought  that  escape  was  impossible.  Now 
the  presence  of  Denizoff,  and  the  continual  drinking  that 
went  on,  chafed  and  disgusted  him.  They  were  already 
at  their  orgies,  and  the  night  had  scarce  set  in  !  Such  were 
his  thoughts,  dismal  and  chilly  as  the  night  and  as  the 
lake  he  was  crossing.  He  thought  of  his  own  solitary  hut ; 
but  Alexandroff’s  cabin  and  the  sombre  faces  of  his  dis¬ 
appointed  comrades  repelled  him  still  more.  Just  then 
the  creaking  of  a  sledge  that  had  stopped  in  front  of  the 
police  station,  and  the  sound  of  human  footsteps  and  voices 
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which  came  the  way  he  was  taking,  fell  upon  his  ear.  He 
turned  in  that  direction,  and  soon  perceived  four  persons 
drawing  near  in  the  dusky  starlight.  Two  were  Cossacks  ; 
the  others,  he  concluded  from  their  bearing  and  yet  more 
certainly  from  their  speech,  must  be  the  long-expected 
arrivals. 

“  Arkanoff  !  At  last  !  ”  he  exclaimed. 

“Yes,  it  is  I — who  are  you  ?  ” 

Krasuski  having  named  himself,  the  two  men  there  and 
then  closed  in  a  brotherly  embrace,  much  to  the  astonish¬ 
ment  of  the  guards ;  he  then  bowed  shyly  to  a  tall,  slender 
figure  of  a  woman  who  stood  by. 

“  What,  not  shake  hands  ?  ”  said  a  cheerful  and  very 
melodious  voice.  “  I,  too,  am  a  comrade.” 

“  Come  with  me  to  one  of  our  cabins,”  Krasuski  said. 
“  Alexandroff’s  is  the  nearest ;  that  is,  unless  you  prefer 
to  lodge  elsewhere.  Surely  you  must  be  cold  and 
famished  ?  ” 

“  We  have  no  idea  where  they  are  taking  us,”  returned 
Arkanoff.  “  The  police  station  is  empty  and  locked.” 

“  You  ought  first  to  call  upon  the  Ispravnik,”  a  Cossack 
interposed. 

“  Yes,  I  think  that  would  be  best,”  Arkanoff  agreed. 

“  Nonsense  !  ”  said  Krasuski.  “  He  can  be  informed 
by  letter  that  you  will  be  introduced  in  the  morning. 
That’s  of  no  consequence.  Don’t  trouble  about  formali¬ 
ties.” 

It  was  at  last  agreed  that  the  Cossacks  should  go  and 
inform  the  Ispravnik  of  their  arrival,  whilst  they  made 
their  way  to  Alexandroff’s  ;  on  the  road  Krasuski  sent 
a  Yakut  to  apprise  Samuel  and  Voronin,  and  in  less  than 
half  an  hour  they  were  all  assembled  in  the  hut,  even  Yan 
being  there.  A  huge  fire  was  filling  the  room  with  the 
noisy  explosions  of  its  pitch-pine  logs,  and  with  a  living 
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and  glorious  blaze.  The  samovar  hissed  and  bubbled  upon 
the  table  ;  Madame  Arkanoff  had  immediately  taken  upon 
herself  the  duties  of  a  hostess  and,  with  a  white  nakpin  on 
her  arm,  set  to  washing  and  drying  the  teacups.  For  the 
first  time  since  they  left  their  native  land  the  exiles  be¬ 
thought  themselves  of  their  neglectfulness  in  that  point. 
Misery  and  prison  life  had  blotted  out  much  from  their 
thoughts,  and  they  had  fallen  into  untidy,  slovenly  ways 
of  life ;  but  now  the  sight  of  that  slight,  womanly  shape, 
with  gentle  eyes  of  the  deep  blue  of  the  cornflower  and  a 
wealth  of  golden  hair,  brought  with  it,  so  to  speak,  the 
perfume  of  that  civilized  world  which  was  so  far  away 
from  them.  They  all  made  efforts  to  be  once  more  as 
they  had  been.  Alexandroff  held  himself  unusually  up¬ 
right,  kept  his  elbow’s  off  the  table  for  a  long  time,  and 
even  let  his  pipe  lie  in  his  pocket  unsmoked.  A  sudden 
fit  of  sadness  had  come  over  Niehorski.  Voronin  was 
trying  hard  to  conceal  his  emotion  at  the  extraordinary 
sight  of  silver  spoons,  forks,  and  knives,  enough  for  each 
to  use  his  own.  And  Samuel,  unable  to  contain  himself, 
cried  out,  “  Table-napkins  !  ”  and  touched  them  to  make 
sure  of  their  reality. 

Madame  Arkanoff  set  out  all  the  things  upon  the  table, 
smiling,  as  she  did  so,  with  melancholy  interest  at  the  ill- 
clad,  wan,  unkempt  exiles.  Krasuski  sat  apart  in  a 
corner,  gazing  upon  her  with  fixed  intensity. 

“  Must  we  absolutely  live  in  a  hut  like  this  ?  ”  asked 
Arkanoff.  “  Is  nothing  more  civilized  to  be  had  ?  I  saw 
some  real  houses  as  we  were  driving  in.” 

“  There  are  some  ;  but  we  cannot  afford  to  rent  a  whole 
house,  and  no  one  lets  separate  rooms  here.  You  had 
better  inquire  of  Tcherevin  about  such  matters.” 

“  Tcherevin — who  is  he  ?  ” 

“  One  of  us  ;  a  doctor.  He  has  not  come  ;  we  must 
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send  for  him.”  But  before  they  could  find  a  Yakut  willing 
to  take  a  note  to  him,  Tcherevin  made  his  appearance,  and 
abruptly  turned  the  conversation  into  another  channel 
by  asking  Arkanoff  to  repeat  the  news  which  he  had  told 
the  others  already. 

“It  is  a  well-known  fact,”  Arkanoff  began  with  some¬ 
thing  of  affectation  and  a  drawl,  “  that  the  Revolutionary 
Party  in  Russia  has,  since  1878,  entered  on  a  new  phase. 
The  Popular  Party,  after  some  struggles,  has  disappeared, 
its  weaker  members  returning  to  the  ranks  of  the  bourgeoisie , 
whilst  those  whose  courage  was  of  a  higher  stamp  became 
Terrorists.  These,  at  the  present  day,  form  the  whole 
party.” 

“  O-ho  !  ”  ejaculated  Pietroff. 

“  Now,”  Arkanoff  continued,  “  the  Terrorists  are  divided 
into  three  sects  :  the  Constitutionalists,  the  ‘  Thoroughs  ’ 
or  Irreconcilables,  and  the  Populists.  The  latter  consist 
of  the  survivors  of  the  Insurrection  Party.”  * 

And  thereupon  he  began  to  expound  the  tenets  of  each  of 
these  sects,  at  considerable  length  and  with  complete  im¬ 
partiality. 

“  And  to  which  of  these  do  you  yourself  belong  ?  ”  asked 
Alexandroff. 

Arkanoff,  unprepared  for  so  direct  a  question,  was 
somewhat  unwilling  to  reply.  “  I  am  not  obliged  to 
answer  you,”  he  said  at  last  ;  “  but  I  may  say  that  I  am 
a  thoroughgoing  Terrorist.  A  Constitution  is  no  ideal 
for  me  ;  and  I  see  no  salvation  for  Russia  but  in  the 
continual  employment  of  methods  of  terror.” 

“  A  most  powerful  means  of  action,”  observed  Alex- 

*  The  Insurrection  Party  held  that  every  community  naturally 
tended  towards  an  ideal  that  was  only  not  realized  because  prevented 
by  extraneous  circumstances,  which  were  to  be  removed  by  means 
of  continual  insurrections. 
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androff ;  “  but  not  the  only  means.  I  do  not  know 

why  our  operations  should  be  circumscribed  in  this  way.” 

“  Violent  measures  must  be  taken  now  and  then,  I 
admit,”  Niehorski  said  ;  “  but  when  taken,  are  you  not 
powerless  to  go  any  further  ?  If  you  reject  all  attempts 
to  enlighten  the  people,  on  what  foundation  are  you 
building  ?  Violence,  devoid  of  intellectual  elements,  can 
never  convert  or  attract  followers  by  itself  ;  it  only  sets  in 
motion  forces  which  are  prepared  and  ready  to  act.” 

“  Never  convert  ?  Why,  it  speaks  to  the  nation  with 
a  far  louder  voice  than  proclamations  or  manifestos  can 
do,”  was  Arkanoff’s  reply. 

“  It  does  ;  but  it  does  not  speak  to  the  same  men,” 
Samuel  rejoined  with  sadness. 

“  There  you  are  right  !  ”  Pietro  If  exclaimed.  “  These 
men  will  go  on  for  some  time,  using  up  the  stores  accumu¬ 
lated  by  us  ;  and  then  it  will  be  all  over.  Their  excesses 

have  closed  the  door  against  us,  and  they  themselves - 

Well,  we  shall  see.  The  crow  is  on  the  wing,  but  how  far 
will  it  fly  ?  ” 

“  A  constitution,”  cried  Tcherevin,  “  is  no  ideal  for  you. 
Very  good  :  then  tell  me - ” 

Other  voices  joined  in  the  debate  at  this  point,  and  a 
general  hubbub  arose,  each  trying  to  confute  or  to  con¬ 
vince  the  other.  Arkanoff  eyed  them  awhile  and  then  rose, 
shaking  his  black  mane  and  darting  fire  from  his  dark  eyes. 
His  wife  gazed  at  him  admiringly  ;  at  that  moment  he 
was  again  her  own  Artemius,  the  man  of  her  dreams. 

“  So  then,”  he  vociferated,  “  you  say  there  is  no  self- 
sacrifice  in  the  act  of  one  who  knows  beforehand  that  his 
sole  reward  will  be  death.  You  bewail  the  loss  of  a  score 
of  lives,  you  weep  tears  of  false  sentiment  over  a  few  drops 
of  blood,  and  consent  to  the  tortures  of  millions — degraded, 
enslaved,  benighted,  downtrodden,  suffering  millions  ! 
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millions  who  pass  from  their  cradles  to  their  graves  without 
one  ray  of  consolation  or  of  hope  !  ” 

Not  one  of  them  had  ever  said  or  thought  anything  like 
this  ;  and  so  furious  an  onslaught  upon  an  absent  foe 
was  (to  Samuel’s  mind  at  least)  comically  beside  the 
mark.  But  Arkanoff  was  an  old  hand,  and  knew  well  how 
to  play  his  part.  His  transport  of  anger  passed  away  in  a 
flash,  and  he  went  on  to  address  them  in  tuneful  tones  and 
fiery  and  soul-stirring  language,  using  locutions  that  were 
new  to  them,  and  bringing  forward  illustrations  which 
roused  their  liveliest  interest ;  so  that,  before  he  had  done 
speaking,  he  was  listened  to  with  attention  by  all  but 
Alexandroff,  who  was  sedulously  engaged  in  cleaning  his 
pipe,  and  Krasuski,  who  had  long  sat  motionless,  gazing 
into  the  dull  embers  on  the  hearth,  and  occupied  with  far 
different  thoughts. 

A  low  tap  at  the  door  made  them  turn  round  and 
Arkanoff  break  off  abruptly.  Moossia  was  standing  on 
the  threshold  in  much  embarrassment,  nervously  squeez¬ 
ing  his  fur  cap  in  his  hands. 

“  May  I  ?  ”  he  murmured. 

“  Who  is  it  ?  ”  asked  Arkanoff,  in  a  whisper. 

“  This,”  Samuel  answered  with  a  laugh,  “  is  Moossia, 
a  worthy  and  estimable  Bonapartist.” 

“  An  unfortunate  and  harmless  man,”  Krasuski  sharply 
corrected  him,  “  who  has  become  one  of  our  band  and  a 
political  exile  by  a  judicial  error.”  And  he  looked  out 
from  his  corner,  flushed  and  glowering. 

For  the  first  time  Madame  Arkanoff  now  noticed  his 
shapely  figure,  for  he  had  been  hitherto  moody  and  apart. 

“  Welcome,  Moossia,”  they  all  cried  ;  “  pray  come  in.” 

“  Yes,  come  in,  come  in — at  least  on  this  festive  occa¬ 
sion,”  Samuel  added,  using  a  phrase  to  which  Yan  was 
rather  partial.  The  Frenchman,  with  a  timid  bow  to  all 
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the  company,  came  to  the  table,  where  Alexandroff  served 
him  with  tea  and  bread. 

The  interrupted  debate  was  not  resumed.  It  was 
proposed  that  they  should  sing  ;  and,  leading  off  with  the 
Zazula ,  they  sang  all  the  choruses  and  solos  they  knew. 
Arkanoff,  together  with  his  wife,  who  had  a  good  treble 
voice,  gave  several  new  revolutionary  hymns.  Yan  was 
begged  to  do  the  same,  and  came  out  (with  more  fire  than 
melody)  with  the  well-known  Polish  ditty  : 

“  Whoever  it  was,  the  liar  had  said, 

We  Poles  are  kin  to  the  Muscovites, 

Pll  blow  his  brains  clean  out  of  his  head. 

In  front  of  the  church  of  the  Carmelites. 

— This  is  Liberty’s  song  ;  the  blood  of  the  foe 
For  her  with  ours  it  shall  flow,  flow,  flow  ! 33 

When  they  had  done,  Samuel  was  asked  to  recite  his 
last  poem  ;  this  he  was  very  loth  to  do,  and  it  was  only 
when  Madame  Arkanoff  bent  towards  him  with  a  look  of 
entreaty  that  he  rose  and,  standing  in  the  darkest  part  of 
the  room,  recited  the  verses,  which  ran  thus  : 

“  O  nights  of  exile,  mournful,  sleepless. 

All  weary,  all  like  one  another, 

O  nights  lit  up  by  a  starry  glimmer  ; 

Yearnings  dead,  thoughts  all  gone  to  oblivion, 

For  me  once  more  should  Freedom  blossom, 

Within  me  will  you  blossom,  too  ? 

“  O  long,  long  nights,  dawnless  and  endless, 

Hours  dragging  on  in  shameful  bondage, 

You  on  my  soul — once  pure — have  printed 
A  black,  imperishable  brand  ! 

“The  spirit  that  Force  has  bowed,  can  never 
Again  enjoy  its  virgin  calm  ; 

The  brightness  of  the  source  is  troubled 
If  but  one  speck  of  mire  fall  in. 
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“  The  soul,  absorbed  in  selfish  sorrow, 

No  more  can  feel  the  woes  of  others  ; 

The  mud’s  vile  cloud  may  sink  to  the  bottom 
In  time  ;  but  yet  it  still  lies  there  ! 

“  O  may  you  never — Fate  forbid  it ! 

Know  what  those  nights  of  exile  mean  !  .  . 

“  Very  pretty,”  said  Arkanoff  approvingly.  “  You  are, 
I  see,  a  real  poet.  But  the  first  lines  will  require  some 
slight  changes,  and  the  measure  is  faulty  in  places.” 

“  What  deep  dejection  it  breathes  in  every  line  !  ”  said 
his  wife,  looking  round  her.  “  Is  the  reality  so  terribly 
mournful  as  that  ?  ” 

They  hesitated  to  reply ;  but  Tcherevin  took  up  his 
usual  theme  :  the  wholesome  influence  of  work  upon  the 
mind.  Others  joined  in  the  conversation  presently,  Pietroff 
(with  Glicksberg  on  his  side)  contradicting  Tcherevin  ; 
and  a  real  debate  followed,  upon  subjects  which  the  exiles 
in  Jourjuy  were  never  weary  of  discussing  :  free  will,  the 
influence  of  the  individual,  the  course  of  history,  and  truth 
— subjective  and  objective.  Alexandroff  removed  the 
samovar  to  fill  it  again  and  replace  it,  boiling  ;  Krasuski 
piled  fresh  logs  on  the  fire,  and  Niehorski  went  to  ransack 
the  larder  for  frozen  berries,  butter,  and  meat.  The  cabin 
was  soon  once  more  full  of  radiant  light  and  roaring  noise, 
the  samovar  gave  out  clouds  of  steam,  and  Madame 
Arkanoff  again  set  to  work  to  make  tea.  But  the  talk 
was  less  animated,  for  the  company  was  getting  to  feel 
drowsy  ;  the  arguments  fell  heavily  from  sleepy  lips,  and 
the  replies  were  short.  At  last  Tcherevin  was  alone  to 
argue. 

“  You  must  permit  me,”  he  said  in  the  tone  of  a  lecturer, 
“  to  give  a  complete  analysis  of  the  problem  under  discus¬ 
sion.  It  is  only  thus  that  we  can  put  an  end  to  all  mis¬ 
understandings  ;  no  other  way  is  possible,  and  we  must 
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hark  back  to  first  principles.  The  moment  a  plasma,  mov¬ 
ing  in  favourable  surroundings,  begins  to  show  a  glimmer 
of  consciousness  by  movements  directed  towards  an  end, 
we  have  the  first  commencement  of  the  evolution  of  intelli¬ 
gence  :  at  first  the  mere  consciousness  of  very  dim  and 
rudimentary  sensations,  this  consciousness  being  diffused 
over  the  whole  of  the  organism — the  whole,  I  beg  you  to 
notice  !  The  pressure  of  environment,  favourable  or  the 
reverse,  together  with  the  action  of  the  organism,  in  the 
right  sense  or  in  the  wrong  one,  causes  the  survival  of  the 
fittest  individuals  alone  ;  and  it  is  thus  that,  by  use  and 
heredity,  our  sensations  are  differentiated  and  main¬ 
tained.  ...” 

Here  Arkanoff  stifled  a  yawn  with  difficulty.  His  wife 
was  talking  to  Nieliorski  ;  Yan  had  seized  his  cap  and 
was  saying  good-night.  Moossia  alone  listened,  nodding 
approval ;  and  Voronin,  though  asleep,  seemed  attentive, 
for  his  elbow  rested  on  the  table,  and  his  head  on  his  hand. 

“  Doctor,  it  is  rather  late,”  said  Niehorski,  “  and  our 
new  comrade  must  be  tired.  You  will  be  able  to  explain 
your  interesting  theory  at  leisure  to-morrow.  May  we 
hope  to  see  you  here  again  in  the  morning  ?  ”  he  added, 
turning  to  the  Arkanoffs.  All  the  company  rose  at  the 
hint,  and  Arkanoff  this  time  failed  to  suppress  a  yawn. 

“  What  very  handsome  fur  you  have  !  ”  he  said  to 
Tclierevin,  glancing  with  admiration  at  the  doctor’s 
splendid  pizikova — a  cloak  made  of  the  hide  of  young 
reindeer. 

“  Ah  !  so  it  is,”  the  other  answered  gaily  ;  “  and  not  at 
all  dear  ;  only  twenty- five  roubles.” 

“  Decidedly  not.  We  shall  have  to  think  of  purchasing 
something  of  the  sort,  for  these  frosts  are  indeed  no  joke. 
This,  I  fancy,  is  the  coldest  spot  on  earth.  What  an  idea 
of  the  Government  to  send  us  to  such  a  hole — at  the  very 
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back  of  Beyond  !  Well,  dearest,  where  shall  we  put  up  for 
this  night  ?  ” 

Alexandroff  showed  them  into  his  little  bedroom,  out  of 
wdiich  he  had  already  taken  his  tilings,  and  Krasuski  and 
Arkanoff  with  his  help  carried  in  all  they  were  likely  to 
require  at  present.  He  then — whilst  his  wife,  with  weary 
and  benumbed  fingers,  pinned  up  a  shawl  to  hang  as  a 
curtain  in  the  doorway  which  had  no  door  to  it — surveyed 
the  wretched  little  room,  the  narrow  bedstead,  the  empty 
space  between  it  and  the  partition  wall,  the  low,  smoke- 
begrimed  ceiling,  and  lastly  the  map.  Shrugging  his 
shoulders  in  disgust,  he  dragged  his  bedding  back  to  the 
other  apartment  and,  after  a  farewell  kiss  on  his  wife’s 
brow,  went  to  lie  down  near  Alexandroff.  The  hut  was 
soon  dark  and  silent.  A  faint  light  from  the  remains  of 
the  fire  still  came  from  the  hearth  ;  at  times  the  ashes 
would  drop  from  a  smouldering  log,  disclosing  an  eye  of 
gleaming  light,  red  as  a  ruby.  Sounds  and  movements 
had  ceased. 

Krasuski  was  sleepless.  He  in  vain  shut  his  eyes  fast, 
trying  not  to  think  ;  his  thoughts  returned  again  and 
again,  weaving  a  series  of  fantastic  images  ;  he  felt  the 
hot  blood  pulsate  within  him  and  his  head  throb  violently. 
If  he  could  but  read  a  page  in  a  book,  it  would  put  him  to 
sleep  at  once,  he  felt  sure,  but  he  feared  to  wake  the  guests 
by  lighting  a  candle,  and  preferred  to  lie  suffering  the 
unnecessary  torments  of  insomnia,  and  hearkening  to 
Alexandroff’s  ponderous  snore,  to  the  heavy  but  fitful 
breathing  of  Arkanoff,  and  straining  his  ear  to  catch  the 
gentle  respiration  of  her  who  lay  sleeping  in  the  room 
close  by.  He  turned  to  this  side  and  to  that,  like  a  fish 
that  strives  to  free  itself  from  the  hook  it  has  swallowed  ; 
and  it  was  with  pleasure  that  he  heard  at  last  a  sigh  from 
the  kitchen  and  knew  that  Niehorski,  too,  was  awake. 
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“  Awake,  lad  ?  Hark  to  me  ;  we  shall — we  must  get 
away.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that,  you  know,”  he 
whispered,  sitting  down  on  the  bed. 

“  I  was  thinking  of  that,”  Niehorski  answered.  “  But 
put  your  legs  under  my  coverlet,  or  you  will  catch  cold.” 

Krasuski  complied  ;  and  so  they  remained  whispering 
together,  sitting  upon  the  bed,  until  the  day  broke. 
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A  FEW  evenings  later  Madame  Arkanoff  walked  away 
from  Alexandroff’s  cabin.  “  They  have  determined 
to  fly  !  ”  she  repeated  to  herself,  with  great  emotion,  as 
she  walked  swiftly  across  the  lake.  She  was  hastening 
home,  for  her  husband  awaited  her,  and  as  she  had  stayed 
longer  than  she  expected  to  do,  would  certainly  feel  un¬ 
easy.  It  was  not  a  very  dark  night,  but  as  she  went  along 
she  was  too  busy  with  her  thoughts  to  notice  the  path, 
and  presently  found  herself  among  a  lot  of  decayed-looking 
buildings  that  were  strange  to  her.  A  light  shone  from 
the  windows,  smoke  curled  up  from  the  short  chimneys, 
and  she  heard  voices  within  ;  but  fearing  lest  she  should 
enter  the  tavern,  or  some  low  gaming-house  where  Cos¬ 
sacks  resorted,  she  would  not  go  in  to  ask  her  way.  Look¬ 
ing  round  her  again  to  find  her  bearings,  she  soon  saw 
quite  near,  but  in  an  unexpected  direction,  the  hut  of 
Alexandroff,  which  she  had  quitted  a  few  minutes  before. 
Thither  she  plodded  painfully  through  the  deep  snow. 
As  she  approached  she  saw  a  dark  round  spot  upon  the 
red  ground  of  the  lighted  window.  It  vanished  as  she 
drew  near,  and  there  was  a  sound  of  footsteps  ;  some  one 
was  retiring  stealthily. 

“  A  spy  !  ”  she  thought.  “  Perhaps  all  is  known  by 
now  ”  ;  and  she  rushed  breathless  into  the  hut. 

“  You  are  watched  !  ”  she  cried.  “  Somebody  was  at 
the  window.  I  saw  him. — Your  voices  can  be  heard  outside 
quite  distinctly.” 
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“  What,  madame,  have  you  come  back  only  to  tell  us 
that  ?  ”  said  Niehorski,  laughing.  “We  are  quite  aware 
that  spies  are  after  us  ;  we  have  caught  them  in  the  act 
more  than  once.  But  we  never  speak  of  important  matters 
unless  in  Polish  or  German.” 

“  And  with  me  just  now  ?  ” 

“  No  one  was  lurking  about  then,”  Krasuski  assured 
her. 

“  And  at  all  events,”  said  Alexandroff,  “  the  utmost 
they  can  do  is  to  give  trouble  ;  they  cannot  prevent  us 
from  doing  as  we  have  determined.  All  the  same,  we  feel 
thankful  to  you,  madame,  and  shall  try  to  be  more  cautious 
in  future.  The  biscuit  and  dried  meat  will  have  to  go  to 
Yan’s  hut.” 

It  was  very  hot  within  the  cabin,  and  she  unbuttoned 
her  furs,  feeling  calmer  now  that  she  saw  how  calmly  they 
took  her  news.  “  Will  any  one  of  you  kindly  go  home 
with  me  ?  ”  she  asked.  “  I  lost  my  way  just  now.” 

“  Lost  your  way  ?  But  you  are  flushed  and  out  of 
breath  ;  pray  take  off  that  fur  and  rest  yourself.” 

“  I  dare  not,”  she  answered.  “  Artemius  must  be  much 
alarmed  ;  he  is  always  expecting  something  dreadful  will 
happen.  And  he  cannot  come  to  fetch  me,  for  he  does  not 
know  the  way  any  better  than  I.  Not  very  long  ago,” 
she  went  on  to  say,  with  a  smile,  “  he  actually  got  lost  in 
our  little  courtyard.  Which  of  you  will  come  with  me  ?  ” 

Krasuski  at  once  took  his  fur  jacket  and  cap. 

“It  is  the  easiest  thing  to  go  astray,”  the  young  man 
said,  as  he  walked  on  by  her  side.  “It  is  so  dark  !  and 
then  your  breath,  as  it  freezes,  is  like  a  veil  before  your 
eyes.”  But  she  guessed,  from  the  litheness  and  ease  of  all 
his  movements,  that  he  was  only  seeking  to  excuse  her 
husband’s  helplessness. 

“  True,”  she  returned  ;  “  it  is  hard  even  to  make  out 
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the  path  before  us.  But  when  I  started  it  seemed  less 
dark  ;  I  could  see  the  stars  glitter.” 

Krasuski  scanned  the  prospect  with  watchful  eyes. 
One  of  those  unaccountable  changes  in  the  weather  v^as 
just  taking  place,  when  a  serene  and  frosty  winter  night 
suddenly  turns  into  a  night  of  spring,  warm  and  overcast, 
with  a  mild  breeze  blowing  from  the  south.  He  looked 
windward  with  curiosity,  anxiously  searching  for  any 
indications  that  the  frost  wras  about  to  come  to  an  end. 
The  spring  !  the  spring  !  Melting  snow’s — woods  full  of 
verdure — and  a  highway  open  to  adventures  and  freedom  ! 
The  thought  absorbed  him  so  entirely  that  he  did  not 
notice  his  companion,  viio  more  than  once  stumbled  in 
the  uneven  path,  and  she  was  obliged  to  ask  him  for  his 
arm.  He  slackened  his  pace  in  keeping  with  her  steps, 
and  the  tvTo  wTent  on  for  some  time  in  silence  and  darkness, 
wrliile  small  snow-flakes  beat  sideways  on  their  faces  and 
made  their  lips  w^et. 

“  And  when  do  you  start  ?  ”  she  asked,  leaning  a  little 
closer  to  him. 

“  When  the  ice  has  floated  dowui  and  the  floods  have 
fallen,”  he  said.  “  Sooner,  a  river  might  block  our  wTay.” 

“  Do  you  think  you  will  succeed  ?  ” 

He  faltered  an  instant,  and  then  :  “  No,”  he  said  sturdily, 
“  I  do  not.  Perhaps,  if  we  had  horses — only  one  horse - ” 

“  Then  buy  some.  Is  it  so  hard  to  get  horses  here  ?  ” 

“  Ay,  very  much  so  indeed,”  he  answered,  laughing  ; 
“  particularly  if  one  has  no  money.” 

“  Is  that  all  you  wrant  ?  ”  she  cried  indignantly.  “  It  is 
not  kind  of  you  to  have  said  nothing  to  us  about  it.  That 
will  be  an  easy  matter  ;  I  shall  speak  to  my  husband.” 

“  Believe  me,  madame,  I  spoke  thoughtlessly  just  now,” 
he  answered  hastily,  confused  at  the  turn  the  conversation 
had  taken.  He  did  not  knowr  whv,  but  felt  that  it  was  not 
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possible  to  deal  with  her  simply  and  plainly  as  with  the 
other  comrades  ;  that  he  would  prefer  certain  death  in 
the  woods  to  leaving  her  under  the  impression  that  he 
had  tried  to  move  her  pity  or  gain  her  assistance  by  what 
she  might  take  for  an  innuendo. 

She,  on  her  part,  was  touched  to  the  quick.  “  So  then  !  ” 
she  resumed,  “  this  is  how  you  trust  us  ?  this  is  your  frank 
companionship  ?  It  was  my  fault,  I  confess  ;  I  should 
have  guessed  how  matters  stood  and  come  forward  of  my 
own  accord.  How  thoughtless  it  was  of  me  !  I  had  the 
idea  that  if  you  were  so  short  of  everything  (as  I  saw),  it 
was  because  you  were  laying  money  by  for  your  expedi¬ 
tion.  And  you  only  asked  me  to  do  a  little  sewing  for  you. 
Perhaps  you  have  neither  stores  nor  arms.  God  !  and 
you  would  go  out  so  into  the  wilds,  knowing  that  it  is  to  a 
certain  death  !  Surely  banishment  to  this  place  must  be 
an  awful  thing  !  I  am  to  remain  ” — here  she  sighed — 
“  and  learn  by  experience  what  it  is.  But  you  must — you 
absolute^  must  permit  us  to  come  to  your  aid.” 

They  had  now  stopped  at  the  gate  of  Arkanoff  s  dwell¬ 
ing.  “  Will  you  not  come  in  ?  ”  she  asked  him.  “  My 
husband  will  be  much  pleased  to  see  you.  Pray  come.” 

But  Krasuski  refused  with  firmness  ;  he  felt  bitter  both 
towards  himself  and  towards  Arkanoff,  who  was  so  certain 
to  help  them. 

“  How  late  you  are  !  I  have  been  waiting,  waiting, 
waiting  ;  the  samovar  is  cold,  the  tea  spoilt,  and  I  am  very 
hungry.  But  look  here  now  :  is  not  this  really  a  pleasant 
sight  ?  ”  So  said  Arkanoff,  helping  his  wife  to  take  off 
her  furs,  and  pointing  to  the  further  end  of  the  apartment, 
where  a  nickel  samovar  and  a  set  of  tea-things  glittered  in 
the  light  of  a  couple  of  stearine  candles,  set  upon  a  table 
covered  with  white  napery. 

“  Quite  European,  is  it  not  ?  ”  he  asked.  “  Even  better 
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than  at  Samuel’s.  Dearest  Eugenia,  have  you  not  a  smile 
or  a  word  of  praise  ?  Why,  what  has  occurred  to  upset 
you  ?  You  look  as  red  as  fire.  Tell  me  all.” 

“  I  lost  my  way,  trudged  through  the  snow,  and  could 
not  tell  where  I  was,  until  (by  a  mere  chance)  I  got  back 
to  Alexandroff’s  cabin,  and  begged  to  be  shown  the  way 
here.” 

“  And  who  took  you  back  ?  ” 

“  Krasuski.” 

“Oh,  that  little  doll-faced  Pole.  Why  would  he  not 
come  in  ?  ” 

“  He  didn’t  want  to.  But  do  not  speak  of  them  in  that 
way,  dear.  They  are  brave  men.  You  would  never  guess 
what  they  are  planning.  Oh,  I  have  such  news  for  you, 
my  dear  Artemius  !  But  promise  first  that  you  will  not 
grudge  a  little  money,  but  help  them  as  much  as  you  can. 
If  our  food  is  a  little  poorer,  if  we  burn  tallow  for  stearine, 
what  do  I  care  ?  You  know  it  was  not  to  enjoy  myself 
that  I  came.”  And  she  laid  her  head  caressingly  upon  his 
shoulder. 

“  Well,  may  I  know  what  it  all  is  ?  ”  said  Arkanoff, 
whom  her  words  somehow  disquieted.  “  Let  me  hear 
what  you  have  to  tell.” 

“  It  is  their  intention  to  escape  !  ” 

“  Escape  !  Who  ?  And  to  what  place  ?  ”  he  asked. 
But  even  as  he  put  the  question  he  guessed  the  answer  ; 
and  it  flashed  through  his  mind,  though  he  did  not  give 
his  thought  words,  that  he  had  acted  very  wisely  in  decid¬ 
ing  not  to  live  among  them. 

His  wife  then  told  him  of  her  late  talk  with  the  comrades 
at  Alexandroff’s,  of  the  sewing  they  had  begged  her  to  do 
for  them  ;  lastly,  of  what  Krasuski  had  told  her  on  the 
way  home  ;  his  expression  growing  darker  as  she  went  on. 

“  Are  they  mad  !  ”  he  burst  out  at  last.  “  To  help  them 
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to  commit  suicide  is  not  to  my  mind  at  all.  I’ll  not  give 
one  kopeck  ;  it  goes  against  my  conscience.” 

“  Then  they  will  start  absolutely  unprovided  and  un¬ 
equipped.  You  don’t  know  them  yet.  But  they  are  your 
brethren,  your  own  flesh  and  blood,  their  creed  is  yours, 
and  your  daring  is  theirs.  Were  it  not  for  me  you  would 
go  with  them,  I  am  sure.” 

“  Not  so.  Our  creed  is  not  the  same.  In  my  opinion 
such  a  comparison  is  a  mockery.  The  men  of  whom  I  am 
one  are  guided  in  all  things  by  reason  ;  everything  is  with 
them  the  outcome  of  calculation  and  cool  brain- work  ; 
and,  moreover,  they  have  a  noble  end  in  view.  And  these 
men — what  is  it  they  would  do  ?  Cast  away  their  lives 
amongst  those  forests  you  know,  for  you  have  been  through 
them  !  Why,  madness  is  no  name  for  it ;  it  is  a  mere 
outburst  of  idiocy,  and  they  will  not  be  the  only  sufferers 
from  it.” 

“  Yet  they  are  determined.  They  will  go,  come  what 
may.” 

“  Let  them.  In  three  days  they  will  be  back  again.” 

“  And  what  if  they  never  come  back  ?  God  !  I  fancy 
I  see  them — gaunt,  in  tatters,  dying  of  hunger  in  those 
wild  woods.  If  they  die  I  shall  see  them  so — for  ever — 
unless  we  help  them.  One  horse,  only  one  !  ” 

She  put  her  hands  before  her  eyes  with  a  despairing 
gesture,  and  Arkanoff  was  touched,  in  spite  of  himself,  to 
see  how  her  lovely  forehead  was  convulsed  with  anguish, 
and  how  her  lips  quivered — those  sweet  lips  that  he  had 
kissed  so  often. 

“  All  I  have,”  he  said  hoarsely,  “  is — is — two  hundred 
roubles.” 

“  So  little  !  ”  she  exclaimed  in  a  tone  of  surprise. 

“  Our  expenses  on  the  road  have  been  extremely  heavy. 
I’ll  give  them  half  that  sum.  I  really  cannot  deprive  you 
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of  every  comfort.  They  can  purchase  a  horse  and  have 
something  left  to  buy  weapons.” 

“  Only  one  hundred  ?  ”  his  wife  pleaded.  “  Could  we 
not  give  them  the  other  ?  We  shall  receive  an  allowance 
from  the  Government ;  they  can  live  upon  it,  and  so  can 
we.  And  then  I  shall  write  to  mother,  and  she  will  forward 
me  some  more.” 

“  No.  To  remain  without  any  money  at  all  is  out  of 
the  question.  We  may  have  children  to  support.” 

She  rose,  knowing  well  that  it  was  useless  to  dispute  the 
point  further  when  he  had  taken  his  decision.  He  drew 
her  to  his  side,  set  her  on  his  knee,  and  began  to  reason 
with  her  calmly.  What  he  was  doing  was  only  on  her 
account,  and  contrary  to  his  principles,  he  said.  The  duty 
of  a  Revolutionist  in  exile  was  to  husband  his  bodily 
powers,  to  improve  those  of  his  mind,  to  study  languages, 
to  perfect  himself  in  the  use  of  fire-arms  and  in  life  amongst 
the  wilds,  so  that  he  might,  when  his  country  required  it, 
show  himself  the  experienced  leader  of  an  insurgent  band, 
or  an  intrepid  and  able  conspirator,  ready  for  any  emer¬ 
gency.  But  such  visionary  projects  as  that  of  Niehorski 
and  Alexandroff  were  mere  blows  struck  in  the  air — with¬ 
out  purpose  and  without  result,  save  to  give  the  wolves  a 
good  meal  over  their  corpses. 

Her  blood  ran  cold  at  the  thought ;  but  she  was  not 
able  to  resist  the  force  of  his  arguments,  and  could  not  but 
agree  with  him.  He  went  to  Alexandroff’s  hut  the  next 
day,  laid  notes  for  a  hundred  roubles  on  the  table,  and 
told  them,  with  an  appearance  of  frankness  and  cordiality, 
that,  having  heard  of  their  intentions  from  his  wife, although 
he  did  not  approve  of  them,  he  was  willing  to  aid  them  in  so 
far  as  he  could  ;  and  he  neither  showed  any  curiosity  as 
to  the  particulars  of  their  expedition,  nor  allowed  them  to 
thank  him  for  his  gift. 
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“And  that — ”  said  Niehorski,  when  he  had  gone  out, 
“  that  is  the  man  we  took  for  a  blatant  agitator  and  an 
egotist  !  How  easy  it  is  to  judge  falsely  !  ” 

Krasuski  turned  aw'ay  in  no  pleasant  frame  of  mind  ; 
but  Alexandroff  swept  up  the  money  and  nodded  assent. 
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0  they  have  purchased  a  horse,  have  they  ?  ”  said 


kj  the  Ispravnik,  laying  down  his  pen  to  look  out 
of  the  window,  through  which  the  bright  rays  of  a  spring 
sun  were  streaming  into  the  office  ;  their  touch  gave  a 
joyful  appearance  even  to  the  shabby  old  table,  covered 
with  red  cloth,  and  the  bundles  of  musty  papers,  and  the 
ledgers  and  official  books  which  lay  upon  it  seemed  to 
smile  under  its  life-giving  touch.  The  Imperial  arms  upon 
the  bronze  ziertzalo  *  glowed  with  iris  tints  ;  the  metal 
buttons  of  the  officials  twinkled,  star-like.  Only  the 
cheeks  of  the  men  within,  who  bent  over  the  multitudinous 
documents,  seemed  yet  more  pale  and  wan  by  contrast  ; 
their  lips  were  more  tightly  pressed,  and  their  eyes  duller 
than  ever.  The  ceaseless  drip-drop  of  water  from  the 
roof  sounded  without ;  the  ice  had  melted  from  a  good 
part  of  the  window-panes,  and  now  they  could  perceive  a 
long  array  of  icicles  that  still  hung  down  from  the  eaves, 
like  stalactites,  and  a  few  little  birds,  that  twittered  and 
hopped  about  the  windows. 

“  So  they  have  bought  a  horse,  have  they  ?  ”  the  Isprav¬ 
nik  repeated.  “  Pray  note  that,  Mr.  Adjunct,  and  tell  me 
what  it  means,  sir.  They  have  bought  a  horse,  Mr. 
Adjunct  !  Mr.  Adjunct  !  you  are  not  listening  to  me,  you 
are  scratching  your  nose.” 

*  Ziertzalo.  A  metal  ped  ment  sustaining  a  tablet  on  which  the 
fundamental  laws  of  the  Empire  are  engraved. 
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“  On  the  contrary,  I  am  looking  over  the  Instructions 
which  bear  upon  this  point,”  the  Adjunct  replied. 

“  What  do  they  say  about  it  ?  ” 

“  About  horses,  nothing.  It  is  forbidden,  the  Instruction 
runs,  to  let  the  exiles  practise  medicine,  or  teach,  or  work 
either  in  photographic  studios,  or  the  Administration,  or 
the  police  bureaux  ;  they  may  not  be  lawyers,  nor  civil 
engineers,  nor  druggists,  nor  printers,  nor  engravers — and 
so  forth.  They  must  belong  to  no  association — possess 
no  weapons — no  explosive  or  poisonous  substances — Ah  ! 
perhaps  this  will  serve,”  he  said,  stopping  to  read  one  of 
the  clauses  in  full  :  “  ‘The  police  are  bound  to  prevent  the 
exiles  from  acquiring  any  article  that  may  serve  them  either 
to  commit  a  crime  or  to  make  their  escape.’  ”  Here  he 
paused  and  looked  at  the  Ispravnik,  who  said  : 

“  Yes,  that  will  do — perhaps.  Yet  I  don’t  know.  We 
might  take  their  boots  away  by  the  same  clause  if  we 
understand  it  thus.  Horses  are  not  mentioned  explicitly. 
If  we  took  theirs  from  them  there  might  be  a  big  row  ; 
and  then  we  should  have  to  bear  the  blame  of  it  all,  because 
there  is  no  word  of  a  horse  in  our  Instructions.  And 
then,  one  horse  would  be  of  little  use  to  them.  If  a  single 
man  went  off  with  it  he  would  soon  be  caught ;  if  several, 
they  could  not  go  far.  No,  I  think  I  had  better  let  them 
alone,  only  sending  a  Cossack  along  the  road  with  orders 
to  watch  every  passage,  and  warn  the  tribes  that  all 
escaped  prisoners  must  be  arrested  and  sent  back  to  Jour- 
juy.  A  couple  of  Cossacks  shall  be  appointed  to  keep 
watch  over  their  cabins  night  and  day.” 

“  There  is  not  much  reliance  to  be  placed  on  Cossacks,” 
Denizoff  interposed  from  the  adjoining  room.  “  Your 
Honour  is  doubtless  aware  that,  even  on  sentry  duty  at 
the  magazines,  they  frequently  set  up  in  their  places 
bundles  of  straw  wrapped  in  a  grcat-coat,  while  they  go 
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off  to  Yaz  for  a  game  at  cards  ;  and  then  give  any  report 
they  please.” 

“  Oh,  indeed,  Mr.  Denizoff,  we  can’t  rely  upon  them, 
can’t  we  ?  That  remains  to  be  seen.  As  to  the  horse, 
I  think  it  preferable  not  to  interfere.  Your  opinion,  Mr. 
Adjunct  ?  ” 

“  I  think  your  Honour  is  right ;  the  more  so,  as  none 
of  them  uses  the  horse,  except  Krasuski,  who  has  taken 
Madame  Arkanoff  for  a  drive  now  and  then.” 

“  By  all  means  let  him  take  her,  rather  than  any  of 
our  ladies.  He  is  a  handsome  youngster — too  handsome 
by  half.  He  has  but  to  set  foot  in  the  street  and  all  our 
girls  and  women,  young  and  old  alike,  rush  to  the  windows 
or  the  doors  to  have  a  look  at  him.  He  would  turn  their 
heads,  every  one  of  them,  in  a  month’s  time  ;  and  we  don’t 
want  that,  do  we,  Mr.  Denizoff  ?  Oh,  yes,  let  him  drive 
out  with  Madame  Arkanoff,  certainly.  As  to  getting 
away,  he’ll  never  do  that ;  he  can’t.  It’s  all  nonsense. 
Ever  since  Jourjuy  was  founded,  not  one  of  the  multitudes 
of  exiles  here  has  ever  escaped  ;  not  one.” 

So  said  the  Ispravnik  ;  but  he  felt  uneasy  all  the  same, 
and  his  brow  used  to  darken  whenever  he  saw  Alexandroff 
or  Nieliorski  watering  the  horse  at  a  hole  in  the  ice.  He 
would  then  deliberate  whether  he  had  not  better  report 
the  purchase  to  his  superiors.  If  he  did  not  the  whole 
responsibility  would  rest  with  him  ;  if  he  did,  he  might  only 
be  laughed  at  for  his  pains,  or  the  exiles’  allowance,  already 
too  scanty,  might  be  still  further  reduced  ;  and  these  men, 
he  felt,  would  be  dangerous  if  driven  too  far.  If  he  could 
but  find  out  what  they  wanted  to  do  with  the  horse  !  He 
resolved  to  question  them,  and  took  the  opportunity  of 
Samuel’s  monthly  visit  to  the  police  bureau  for  the  allow¬ 
ance  paid  to  them, 

“  Tell  me,”  he  asked  in  a  friendly  way,  “  why  have  those 
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gentlemen  opposite  been  buying  a  horse  ?  Have  they  any 
money  to  spare  ?  ” 

“  They  intend  to  break  it  to  the  plough  and  start  sowing 
corn  in  spring,”  Samuel  replied,  with  the  perfect  calm  of 
one  who  is  stating  a  known  fact. 

“  A  capital  plan  that  !  ”  said  the  Ispravnik,  now  at  his 
ease.  “  I  shall  be  happy  to  give  them  any  assistance  in  my 
power,  and  will  write  to  headquarters  on  the  subject  at 
once.  Some  fifteen  years  back  Mr.  Varlaam  Varlaamo- 
vitch  had  a  like  idea,  and  well-nigh  obtained  a  prize  medal. 
The  corn  grew  up  ;  but  when  it  was  almost  ripe  the  country 
people  had  a  mind  to  hasten  matters  by  setting  fire  to  the 
four  corners  of  the  field  ;  and  so  all  the  corn  was  burnt 
standing.  You  may  still  see  the  field  at  Sordanach — a 
square  piece  of  ground  divided  into  long  strips,  just  as 
he  ploughed  and  sowed  it.” 

“  The  ground  was  ill  chosen,”  Samuel  observed,  as 
seriously  as  before.  “  My  companions  have  already 
pitched  upon  a  sheltered  spot  on  a  hillside  beyond  the 
river.” 

Shortly  afterwards,  however,  as  it  happened,  the  horse 
was  removed  from  the  centre  of  the  town  to  Krasuski’s 
hut  on  the  outskirts,  and  passed  out  of  sight  and,  of  course, 
out  of  mind.  Its  owners  were  not  alone  to  caress  and  pet 
the  animal  with  much  fondness  ;  Madame  Arkanoff  had, 
as  it  seemed,  taken  a  great  fancy  to  it,  and  this  was  enough 
to  make  her  husband  dislike  the  poor  beast. 

“  What  on  earth  can  you  see  in  that  clumsy  brute, 
with  its  thick  legs  and  hairy  coat  like  a  bear  ?  ”  he  would 
ask. 

“  Clumsy  !  indeed  it  is  not,”  she  said.  “  It  gallops 
beautifully  ;  its  head  could  not  be  better  shaped.  Some 
connoisseurs  in  horse-flesh  have  offered  double  the  cost 
price  for  it ;  they  say  it  must  have  been  stolen  in  the 
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south  ;  the  breed  is  too  fine  for  these  parts.  The  police 
have  tried  to  get  hold  of  the  Yakut  it  was  bought  from, 
but  he  is  nowhere  to  be  found.” 

“  A  good  bargain,  indeed !  ”  he  answered  sarcastically. 
“  They  will  be  wanted  for  horse-stealing  next.  But  how 
do  you  happen  to  know  that  ?  ” 

“No  matter  ;  I  know.  You  do  nothing  but  stay  at 
home,  reading  or  discussing  the  origin  of  all  things  with 
Tcherevin  ;  there  is  no  getting  you  out  for  a  walk.  Come 
and  have  a  look  at  him.  Grey  One  we  call  him.  You  shall 
see  how  intelligent  he  is,  and  how  tame.  He  will  eat  bread 
from  my  hand,  and  follow  me  about  like  a  dog.  When¬ 
ever  I  came  near  him  at  first  he  would  start  away  in  a 
fright,  or  rear  up  with  a  shrill  cry  ;  but  he  is  quite  changed 
now.” 

She  never  told  her  husband,  however — though  she  was 
but  dimly  conscious  of  the  feeling  which  kept  her  silent — 
that  it  was  Krasuski  who  had  encouraged  her  to  approach 
the  horse,  and  taught  it  to  feed  from  her  hand,  to  bend 
down  its  neck  to  be  patted.  He  had  soon  accustomed  Grey 
One  to  her  presence  so  well  that  the  horse  would  neigh  and 
paw  the  ground  with  joy  whenever  he  saw  her  ;  and  at 
that  signal  the  young  man,  too,  would  throw  aside  his 
work  at  the  forge,  no  matter  how  urgent  it  was,  and  come 
to  look  out  eagerly  in  the  direction  in  which  Grey  One’s 
head  was  turned.  She  used  to  go  for  a  walk  as  far  as 
the  smithy  every  day  about  noon  ;  and  as  she  came  across 
the  sunlit  lake  Krasuski’s  eyes  would  grow  brighter  with 
an  immense  joy  at  his  heart ;  and  the  terrible  longing 
and  yearning — for  his  country  as  he  believed  it  to  be — 
which  he  daily  felt  harder  to  bear,  was  relieved  for  a  short 
time. 

What  if  this  desire  were  merely  a  coarser  passion  ?  he 
soon  came  to  ask  himself,  with  severe  self-examination. 
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He  could  not  think  that  this  was  so,  for  he  felt  within  his 
soul  that  his  country  was  far  more  to  him  than  the  sweetest 
embrace  of  woman  ever  could  be.  Still,  he  resolved  to  do 
battle  with  so  perilous  an  allurement,  and  determined  not 
to  meet  the  temptress  any  more.  Once  he  kept  his 
resolution  and  stayed  in  the  smithy,  though  he  could 
hear  the  horse  neighing  and  the  sound  of  her  approaching 
footsteps,  and  her  voice  as  she  fondled  her  pet ;  he  all  the 
while  showering  tremendous  blows  upon  the  anvil,  making 
it  ring  to  the  wild  beating  of  his  own  heart.  Eugenia  felt 
somewhat  disappointed  and  sore,  but,  judging  from  the 
dreadful  din  she  heard  that  her  friend  was  busy  at  some 
very  pressing  work,  she  walked  away,  without  even  looking 
in  the  direction  of  the  forge. 

“  You  are  as  gloomy  over  your  dinner,  Krasuski,” 
Niehorski  told  him  when  they  met  on  the  same  day,  “  as 
though  you  had  burned  seven  villages  and  meant  to  burn 
the  eighth.  What  has  come  over  you  ?  ” 

“  Gloomy  ?  Why  should  I  be  gay  ?  There  is  no  hope 
of  success.  The  police  have  guessed  our  plans  and  are 
watching  us.  A  couple  of  Cossacks  are  always  hanging 
about  my  smithy.  I  will  pound  them  to  a  jelly  if  they  but 
come  near  enough  !  ” 

“  Do  nothing  of  the  sort,  I  entreat  you.  Let  there  be 
no  violence.  What  have  you  against  those  Cossacks  ?  ” 

“  Nothing.  But  I  won’t  have  them  prying  about. 
At  the  worst  I  should  get  into  jail ;  but  that  would  not 
interfere  with  your  flight.  The  best  part  of  our  work  is 
done  ;  and  you  do  not  need  me.” 

The  tears  were  starting  to  his  eyes  ;  he  turned  away  and 
rose  from  the  table  to  conceal  them.  Both  his  companions, 
lost  in  amazement,  stared  at  him,  and  Niehorski  followed 
him  to  the  entrance  and  would  have  seized  his  arm  ;  but 
he  angrily  shook  himself  free. 
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“  Sigismund,  Sigismund  !  Think  of  3Tour  sister — think 
of  Poland — Beware,  my  lad,  beware — Don’t  give  way.” 

“  Beware  of  whom  ?  What  do  you  mean  ?  ”  Krasuski 
asked  haughtily,  with  a  forced  smile. 

“  Ah,  things  are  worse  than  I  thought,”  Niehorski 
muttered,  but  he  no  longer  tried  to  detain  the  young 
fellow,  who  turned  and  went  out  in  a  rage.  His  friend 
stood  for  some  time  gazing  after  him  ;  then  returned  to 
the  table. 

“  Ah  !  those  women,  those  women  !  ”  he  said  aloud  in 
great  disgust,  and  pushed  away  his  untasted  cup  of  tea. 
Alexandroff  said  not  a  word,  but  very  carefully  knocked 
the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe. 

Meanwhile  Krasuski  was  revolving  many  thoughts  in  his 
mind.  “  Beware,  indeed  ?  Of  whom  should  I  beware  ? 
He  reminded  me  of  my  sister.  As  if  I  could  ever  dream —  ! 
And  a  comrade’s  wife,  too  !  And  a  Russian  woman  ! — 
Besides,  I  do  not  love  her  ;  she  is  not  pretty,  not  in  the 
least.  An  ugly  nose,  a  mouth  far  too  red,  and  a  great  deal 
too  much  hair  ;  she  moves  ungracefully,  too,  and  is  older 
than  I.  And,  worst  of  all,  she  is  beyond  measure  conceited. 
She  cannot  even  suppose  that  I  was  unaware  of  her  coming  ; 
and  now  she  has  taken  offence.  It  is  verv  well,  and  I  am 
glad  of  it.  We  shall  see.” 

It  hardened  him  yet  more  in  his  resolve  to  see  Eugenia 
from  a  distance  walking  in  the  evening  arm-in-arm  with 
her  husband  towards  Tcherevin’s  house.  He  bungled  his 
work,  and  at  last,  throwing  down  his  hammer,  sat  down 
to  brood.  By  ill  luck  Moossia  dropped  in  upon  him  just 
then — and  was  sent  ffying  instantly. 

“  They  are  childish,  these  people,”  the  Frenchman 
grumbled.  “  What  would  they  have  ?  I  do  not  know. 
And  they  call  themselves  Idealists  and  Democrats  !  ” 

It  was  long  before  Krasuski  could  fall  asleep  that  night  ; 
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he  lay  breathing  hard  and  reflecting  deeply.  Try  as  he 
would,  he  could  recall  none  of  the  glib  phrases  which  he 
had  read  in  novels — no  expressions  either  of  anguish  nor 
of  scorn  would  serve  his  turn.  He  therefore  jumped  at 
the  welcome  conclusion  that  he  was  not,  and  never  had 
been,  in  love  ;  and  so  at  last,  feeling  relieved  and  quieted, 
he  went  to  sleep  about  midnight.  But  when  the  first  rays 
of  the  morning  sun  shone  upon  his  face,  he  awoke  with  the 
same  aching  heart  and  set  to  work  listlessly. 

The  warmth  of  the  spring,  now  rapidly  approaching, 
had  roused  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  from  their  winter 
lethargy  ;  and  they  now  began  to  rummage  their  lumber- 
rooms  for  various  antique  flintlocks,  rifles  that  dated  from 
the  preceding  century,  and  damaged  double-barrelled 
guns,  which  they  brought  for  repairs  to  the  smithy,  ex¬ 
pressing  the  hope  (in  terms  most  flattering  to  his  skill) 
that  he  would  make  capital  weapons  out  of  them  without 
delay.  Their  promises  were  as  indefinite  as  the  language 
they  used  was  courteous  and  chosen. 

“  Now  that  you  have  promised  to  do  this,  our  trust  in 
you  is  absolute.” — “  That  you  have  golden  fingers  is 
well  known  to  all.” — “  Assuredly  you  will  not  have  cause 
to  regret  the  trouble  you  are  taking.” — “  We  are  not 
barbarians,  not  quite.” — “  You  need  have  no  fear  ;  though 
we  are  of  Jourjuy,  we  know  how  to  behave,  and  shall 
reward  you  to  the  best  of  our  ability.” 

Fire-arms  were  brought  sometimes  in  such  a  state  that 
Krasuski  could  not  undertake  to  repair  them ;  and 
his  refusal  mightily  offended  their  owners.  A  pro¬ 
cession  was  moving  to  and  from  the  forge  all  day  long  ; 
and  his  customers  might  be  heard  in  confabulation 
outside. 

“  Well,  so  then  he  will  not  mend  it  ?  ” 

“  He  will  not.  Says  it  is  good  for  nothing.  A  haughty 
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beggar  he  is  !  People  must  have  told  him  something 
against  me.” 

“  I  must  try  him.  This  is  a  very  good  carbine,  but  the 
trigger  is  broken.” 

And  the  new  client,  pulling  off  his  cap,  would,  even  before 
he  had  crossed  the  threshold,  begin  to  utter  the  usual 
formula  :  “If  you  will  but  take  the  trouble,  sir,  you  will 
assuredly  not  have  cause  to  regret  it.” 

As  noon  drew  near  Krasuski  would  grow  impatient  and 
become  sharper  of  speech  with  his  customers.  When  he 
heard  footsteps  coming  along  the  path  he  could  scarce 
listen  to  what  they  said,  or  refrain  from  rushing  out  of 
doors ;  and  when,  instead  of  Eugenia,  he  saw  a  man  with  an 
old  gun  in  his  hand,  Krasuski  would  cast  so  fierce  a  look 
at  him  that  he  at  once  feared  the  worst. 

“  What  do  you  want  ?  ”  he  would  say. 

“  Some  trifling  repairs.  My  fowling-piece  does  not 
shoot  quite  straight.” 

“  Kindly  stand  it  at  the  end  of  that  row.” 

“  Pray,  how  soon  can  you  attend  to  it  ?  ” 

“  I  can’t  say.  See  how  many  come  before  yours.  It’s 
the  old  story  ;  you  bring  them  in  all  at  the  same  time, 
and  I  am  worked  to  death.” 

“  But,  perhaps — for  my  sake — you  might - ” 

“  For  your  sake  !  Wait  your  turn.” 

And  the  man  would  stare  blankly  at  the  large  collection 
of  fire-arms  which  stood  against  the  wall,  wait  a  minute, 
cap  in  hand,  in  hopes  of  a  more  favourable  answer  ;  and 
then,  seeing  Krasuski  busy  with  the  vice  and  evidently  in 
a  most  surly  mood,  he  would  retire  with  a  clumsy  bow. 

These  repairs  brought  considerable  gain  to  Krasuski, 
as  he  was  the  only  smith  in  the  place,  and  it  was  fashionable 
to  extol  his  ability.  Varlaam  Varlaamovitch  himself — 
though,  according  to  the  Ispravnik,  he  had  not  fired  a  shot 
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in  his  life,  and  was  afraid  of  an  unloaded  gun — felt  it  his 
duty  to  send  in  an  old  two-barrelled  musket  for  repairs 
against  the  spring  season.  But  Eugenia  never  came  near 

the  forge. 

On  the  following  day  it  was  cloudy,  and  the  north  wind 
blew  in  gusts,  bearing  with  it  a  few  flakes  of  snow.  Kra- 
suski  had  left  the  workshop  door  wide  open,  although  the 
cold  was  at  times  to  be  keenly  felt ;  he  feared  she  might 
come  without  his  noticing  her.  No  doubt  the  people 
who  came  had  kept  her  away  the  day  before  ;  but  that 
day  no  one  had  come.  The  very  slightest  change  of 
weather  seemed  to  shake  their  belief  in  the  approach  of 
spring  ;  they  would  forget  all  about  fire-arms  and  shooting 
excursions,  and  sit  within  doors  to  warm  themselves  at 
a  bright  fire  upon  the  hearth.  Krasuski  had  no  room  in 
his  mind  for  melancholy  thoughts,  so  great  was  the  press 
of  work  ;  but  when  half  the  day  was  over  lie  became 
aware  of  a  shadow  darkening  the  doorway.  He  looked  up. 
All  his  blood  went  to  his  heart  at  the  sight  of  Eugenia 
standing  there,  sprinkled  over  with  snow-crystals,  and 
gazing  at  him  with  a  smile. 

“  Good  day.  Ah  !  what  a  quantity  of  arms  !  ”  she 
exclaimed.  “  I  felt  sure  you  were  busy  already  the  last 
time  I  came.  I  am  in  your  way,  I  fear  ;  but  I  noticed 
the  procession  to  your  door  yesterday,  and  was  curious 
to  find  out  what  it  meant.  I  feared  it  might  have  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  ’em — ”  She  broke  off  and  crossed  the 
threshold,  saying  in  a  tone  of  concern,  “  Why,  is  anything 
the  matter  ?  How  white  you  are  !  ” 

Krasuski  looked  at  her  ;  his  lips  were  trembling.  She 
ceased  speaking  and  dropped  her  eyes  ;  for  now  all  was 
revealed  to  her.  One  instant  she  stood  thunderstruck  at 
the  discovery  ;  nor  did  Krasuski  attempt  to  move.  The 
ground  he  stood  upon  seemed  heaving  under  him.  At 
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last,  murmuring  a  few  unintelligible  words,  she  turned 
and  left  the  smithy  ;  and  Krasuski  felt  as  though  a  black 
veil  had  been  let  down  before  his  eyes.  The  day  was  silent, 
grey,  bitterly  cold  ;  so  was  the  feeling  of  sadness  which  now 
surged  up  and  overwhelmed  him. 

That  day,  too,  he  had  an  experience  which  might  at 
another  time  have  interested  him  keenly  ;  but  now  he 
cared  for  nothing.  In  order  to  lose  no  time,  he  had  several 
days  before  taken  his  bedding  into  a  little  room  adjoining 
the  forge,  and  spent  his  nights  there.  He  had  just  set 
the  tea-kettle  upon  the  hearth  and  was  sitting  on  his  bed, 
full  of  one  persistently  recurring  thought  :  “  Away,  away 
from  here  !  away  at  any  cost  !  ” — and  was  examining  his 
map  and  the  notes  he  had  taken,  trying  thus  in  some  wray 
to  satisfy  his  furious  desire,  when  the  smithy  door  burst 
wide  open  suddenly,  and  was  as  quickly  banged  to,  the 
concussion  sprinkling  the  floor  of  the  hut  with  the  dry 
clay  that  plastered  it. 

“  Take  care  there  !  Who  are  you  ?  ”  he  cried  angrily. 
There  was  no  answer,  only  the  rustle  of  a  woman’s  gown, 
and  the  click  of  the  catch  which  fastened  the  door.  He 
started  up  angrily  and  came  out  of  the  bedroom,  candle¬ 
stick  in  hand. 

“  Who  are  you  ?  ”  he  repeated. 

“  Hush,  for  God’s  sake  !  Save  me  !  My  husband  !  ” 

The  kerchief  dropped  from  over  the  visitor’s  face  and 
revealed  to  him — the  schoolmaster’s  wife  ! 

“You  here,  Madame  ?  What  can  this  mean  ?  I  have 
not  seen  your  husband  ;  has  any  one  ill-used  him  ?  The 
Ispravnik,  perhaps  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  yes,  the  Ispravnik  !  It  can  have  been  no  other. 
He  bears  Denizofl  a  grudge  for  siding  with  the  Adjunct ; 
I  was  watched  and  betrayed  by  his  orders.  My  husband 
surprised  me  at  DenizofTs  just  now  ;  I  had  barely  time 
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to  get  away  by  the  back  door.  My  God  !  Do  you  hear  ? 
It  is  he  !  ” 

Some  one  had  begun  to  beat  at  the  door  with  violent 

blows. 

“  Mercy  !  ”  the  wretched  woman  whispered,  white 
with  fear.  “  For  God’s  sake,  mercy  !  Don’t  give  me 
up.  That  savage  would  murder  me.  Ask  me  for  any¬ 
thing,  no  matter  what ;  I  will  deny  you  nothing,  nothing  !  ” 

“  Have  the  goodness  to  step  in  there,  Madame,”  Krasuski 
said,  pointing  to  his  little  bedroom.  Having  closed  the 
door,  he  walked  deliberately  to  the  entrance  of  the  smithy, 
where  the  blows  resounded,  louder  than  ever. 

“  Be  quiet,  will  you  ?  ”  he  shouted.  “  And  tell  me  who 
you  may  be.” 

“  Open,  or  I  pull  the  house  down,”  cried  a  voice  from 
outside,  which  he  knew  to  be  the  schoolmaster’s.  “  My 
wife !  My  wife  is  here ;  I  saw  her  go  in.  Will  you 
open,  vagabond,  robber,  bandit  that  you  are  ?  No 
skulking  !  ” 

“  Have  the  goodness  first  of  all  to  bridle  your  tongue,” 
said  Krasuski,  placing  the  candlestick  on  the  anvil  as  he 
spoke,  and  raising  the  catch  with  a  jerk.  Yielding  to 
the  blows  upon  it  the  door  flew  inward,  and  the  school¬ 
master  appeared,  in  torn  clothes  white  with  snow,  standing 
on  the  threshold. 

“  There  you  are,”  he  hiccoughed,  “  you — you  high-flown 
moralist  !  I’ll  kill  you  here  on  the  spot,  both  of  you — the 
law  permits  it  !  ” 

And  he  rolled  his  drunken  eyes  around  him,  looking  for 
some  means  to  fulfil  his  threat. 

“You  have  been  drinking  too  deep,  Polycar  Sylves- 
trovitch,”  replied  Krasuski,  striving  to  control  his  anger. 
“  Go  back  at  once,  I  advise  you,  to  your  home,  where 
no  doubt  you  will  find  your  wife.” 
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“  I  will  not,”  ho  cried  ;  “  not  till  I  have  searched  all 
through  this  house.  Am  I  a  fool,  think  you  ?  ” 

“  A  domiciliary  visit  ?  That  shall  not  be,  and  }mu  may 
make  up  your  mind  to  that.  You  will  go  home,  because 
I  particularly  request  it.” 

“  I  am  not  to  search  ?  ”  returned  the  drunken  man. 
“  No  ?  And  my  wife  is  here  !  I’ll  tell  you  what  I’ll  do 
with  you  !  I’ll  draw  a  circle  here  on  the  ground  with 
charcoal,  and  lay  hold  of  you,  and  ram  you  down  inside, 
till  you  are  up  to  your  waist  in  the  earth  !  ” 

So  saying,  he  stepped  forward  ;  but  Krasuski  was  too 
quick  for  him  ;  catching  him  round  the  middle,  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  eject  him,  which  he  did  after  a  short  scuffle,  and 
secured  the  door.  Then  he  hurriedly  donned  his  sheepskin 
jacket,  saying  never  a  word  to  the  woman ;  nor  did  he  in 
his  excitement  make  out  what  she  whispered  in  his  ear. 
Afterwards,  he  only  remembered  these  words  :  “Till  I  am 
in  my  coffin  !  ”  The  pounding  at  the  door  still  continued 
as  loud  as  ever,  not  now,  as  before,  to  an  accompaniment 
of  curses,  but  of  maudlin  lamentations  and  weeping. 

“  I  gave  him  food  and  drink,  even  as  unto  a  friend  ; 
I  told  him  all  he  wanted  to  know.  And  for  her,  how  great 
was  my  love  !  And  they  have  thrust  me  out  of  doors,”  he 
moaned. 

Krasuski,  on  leaving  the  hut,  perceived  him  sitting  in 
the  snow  a  little  way  off,  rocking  himself  to  and  fro,  as  he 
repeated  his  complaint : 

“  I  gave  him  food  and  drink,  even  as  unto  a  friend - ” 

“  Get  up  !  ”  he  cried,  “  if  you  don’t  want  to  be  frozen.” 

“  Whither  shall  I  go  ?  Hath  she  not  been  false  to  me  ? 
They  told  me,  did  the  Cossacks,  that  she  had  gone  to 
Denizoff’s  ;  but  of  a  truth  I  saw  her  enter  here.” 

“  Believe  me,  Polycar,  you  will  find  your  wife  at  home.” 

“No,  no.  Here  will  I  remain  till  Doomsday — unless 
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you  give  me  your  word  of  honour  that  there  has  been  no 
love  between  you.” 

“  As  to  that,”  Krasuski  replied,  with  convincing  earnest¬ 
ness  and  sincerity,  “  I  can  assure  you  on  my  word  of  honour 
that  there  has  been  none.  Come  along,  put  on  your  gloves, 
knock  the  snow  out  of  your  cap — there  !  Why,  what  on 
earth  made  you  fancy  such  a  thing  about  me  ?  Do  I  visit 
you  often  ?  Did  you  ever  notice  anything  ?  ” 

“  Ah  !  you  used  to  come  often  at  one  time,  and  were 
always  talking  about  the  mountains.  About  the  moun¬ 
tains  !  Ha  !  I  knew  what  you  were  after.  There  is  no 
taking  me  in  !  ” 

He  was  again  lashing  himself  into  a  fury,  and  would 
have  pushed  Krasuski  from  him  ;  but  the  latter  held  him 
fast  and  led  him  along. 

“  I  saw  that  you  liked  her,”  he  once  more  began  to 
whimper,  finding  that  resistance  was  useless,  “  and  in  our 
country,  the  more  a  man  makes  love  to  the  wife,  the  less 
he  visits  the  husband.  Then,  when  she  is  bent  on  evil, 
she  plies  me  with  as  much  vodka  as  I  can  drink — and 
then - ” 

Here  a  faintness  came  over  him,  and  he  rolled  about  so 
helplessly  that  it  took  Krasuski  a  long  time  to  escort 
him  to  his  home,  where,  to  his  great  astonishment  and 
joy,  they  found  his  wife,  now'  properly  attired  and  wear¬ 
ing  a  smile  on  her  face. 

“  Oh,  you  naughty  man,  you  abominable  toper  !  ”  she 
cried.  “  Whereabout  have  you  been  wandering  ?  I  have 
sent  out  to  look  for  you  everywhere.  Wet  through,  I  see, 
and  bedraggled  into  the  bargain  !  Where  have  you  been  ? 
Mr.  Krasuski,  he  makes  my  life  a  burden  to  me  ;  he  gets 
all  sorts  of  jealous  fancies  into  his  head  with  the  drink; 
and  then  he  suspects  every  woman  he  sees  to  be  his  wife, 
and  I  have  to  bring  him  back  home  and  undress  him  like 
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a  baby.  And  what  are  his  thanks  ?  Why,  he  tears  my 
hair  off  my  head  ;  I  have  still  by  me  the  handful  he  tore 
last  time  ;  I  keep  it  for  remembrance  and  can  show  it  you.” 

“  Do  not  believe  her  ;  it  came  off  by  itself,”  the  school¬ 
master  interposed,  abashed  but  trying  to  laugh  the  charge 
away. 

Neither  of  them  would  let  Krasuski  go  for  a  long  time. 
“  Remain,  I  beseech  you,”  she  whispered.  “  He  wall  be 
raving  again  presently,  and  then  he  will  get  hold  of  some 
weapon  and  lay  about  him -right  and  left.  Whom  shall  I 
call  then  to  my  help  ? — I  give  you  my  word  that  I  had  not 
gone  anywiiere  ;  you  ware  my  only  friend,  and  I  ran  for 
protection  to  you  !  He  threatened  he  w^ould  kill  me,  I  was 
wild  with  terror,  and  said  I  don’t  know  wiiat  to  you.  In¬ 
deed,  I  don’t  know  wiiat  I  said.” 

Krasuski,  amazed  as  he  was  at  the  woman’s  mendacity, 
had  a  keen  sense  of  shame  on  his  owTn  account  as  well. 
It  was  not  so  long  ago,  he  remembered,  that  the  thought  of 
an  intrigue  with  her  had  been  far  from  distasteful  to  him ; 
she  was  so  handsome,  so  merry  !  Now  he  felt  that  he 
could  never  again  entertain  such  an  idea  ;  for  ever  hence¬ 
forth  ail  deceit  would  be  foreign  to  his  nature,  though 
deceit  in  such  matters  wras  looked  upon  with  a  tolerant 
eye  even  by  the  best  and  noblest  men  he  knew\  He  could 
never  again  stoop  to  a  lie,  never  again  care  to  win  the  love 
of  a  woman  wiiom  he  did  not  himself  love  with  all  his 
heart. 
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FT1HAT  year  proved  unusually  eventful.  The  echoes  of 
Jh  the  schoolmaster’s  scandalous  outbreak  had  scarce 
died  away  when  news  arrived  which  shook,  not  only  the 
town  of  Jourjuy,  but  the  whole  empire  of  Russia,  to  its 
centre.  The  Cossack  who  brought  the  tidings  had  ridden 
all  the  way  at  a  breakneck  pace,  leaving  horse  after  horse 
dying  of  exhaustion  as  he  rode  on,  taking  fresh  ones  from 
the  people  on  the  road,  frequently  sleeping  in  the  saddle, 
and  eating  no  more  food  than  he  could  gulp  down  while 
changing  horses.  In  five  days  he  got  over  nearly  a  thou¬ 
sand  versts,  and  stood  at  last  upon  a  height  whence  the 
little  town  of  Jourjuy  could  be  seen  about  five  miles  off. 
But  this  last  stage,  he  knew,  would  be  a  hard  one  for  him  ; 
for  the  clouds  lay  very  low  around  the  mountain  peaks, 
and  he  could  descry  the  snow  moving  in  whirls  and  eddies, 
and  the  tops  of  the  larches  waving  about  in  the  valley 
below. 

“  Better  turn  aside  to  some  dwelling.  There  is  one  hard 
by,”  his  guide  said.  But  he  thrust  the  temptation  from 
him.  “  You  are  a  fool,”  he  answered,  and  taking  the  man’s 
horse,  a  better  one  than  his  own,  he  left  him  behind  with 
the  luggage,  and  dashed  forward,  just  as  one  of  those 
spring  storms  in  which,  as  it  were,  all  the  winds  which 
lay  hid  in  the  passes  had  combined  their  forces  to  give  one 
last  battle,  burst  upon  the  valley. 

Only  one  blast  blew  at  first,  with  a  loud  note  of  triumph, 
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over  the  plain  already  warmed  by  the  sun,  and  swept  the 
remaining  snows  from  the  woods.  But  it  was  met  midway 
by  a  second  coming  from  the  forest,  which  flew  to  join  it, 
pressing  it  in  a  close  embrace  ;  and  both  rushed  onwards 
together,  twisting  and  twining  and  wrenching  at  each 
other,  with  a  long  wail.  Almost  the  whole  of  the  valley 
was  in  their  power,  and  they  were  approaching  the  opposite 
mountains,  when  there  fell  from  these  a  sort  of  avalanche 
of  air,  in  a  wide  flat  sheet,  driving  them  upwards  by  its 
swift  descent.  The  snow-tempest  instantly  swelled  to  a 
hurricane,  seething  around  and  breaking  into  a  thousand 
lesser  storms,  and  gusts,  and  blizzards.  And  these,  like 
so  many  troops  of  monstrous  spectral  shapes  with  stream¬ 
ing  white  locks,  tore  over  the  valley  shrieking,  whistling, 
roaring,  struggling  with  each  other,  smiting  one  another, 
and  pouring  down  upon  all  things  beneath  great  showers 
and  streams  of  snow,  like  innumerable  arrows.  The  forests 
creaked  and  bent  under  their  weight  like  clumps  of  bul¬ 
rushes.  All  the  heights  and  passes  cried  out  one  to  another, 
and  the  low  clouds,  caught  in  the  whirlwinds,  boiled  as  in 
a  cauldron,  rising,  falling,  mingling  with  the  dust  of  snow. 

No  sooner  did  the  tempest  burst  upon  the  Cossack  than 
his  horse  screamed  and  shuddered,  and  he  himself  made  the 
sign  of  the  Cross  upon  his  breast.  In  a  few  seconds  he 
knew  neither  where  he  was,  nor  which  way  to  ride.  The 
gusts  struck  at  him  from  above,  from  every  side,  and  even 
from  below  ;  for  they  rebounded  from  the  ground  as  they 
struck  it,  wafting  with  them  long  columns  of  powdery 
snow.  At  times  there  came  a  sudden  lull,  and  then  great 
white  flakes  of  sleet  would  pour  down  silently  from  the 
lowering  sky ;  the  Cossack  would  draw  aside  the  fur 
hood  that  sheltered  his  face  and  try  to  find  out  where 
he  was,  while  the  horse  rubbed  its  nostrils  carefully  against 
its  forelegs  to  get  rid  of  the  crusted  ice.  This  lull,  however, 
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never  lasted  more  than  a  few  seconds  ;  and  again  the 
white  hurricane,  glacial  and  pitiless,  would  swallow  them 
up.  The  horse  sniffed  and  snorted,  and  did  its  best  to 
find  its  way  ;  its  rider  now  and  again  mumbled  a  prayer, 
but  they  were  both  well-nigh  frozen  to  death,  when  at 
last  the  beast  stopped  and  neighed  feebly.  Amid  the 
swaying  streams  of  drifting  snow  a  tall,  sombre  house, 
with  a  pointed  roof,  rose  before  them.  The  Cossack,  who 
feared  it  might  be  some  enchantment,  once  more  made  the 
sign  of  the  Cross  ;  but  he  alighted,  waded  through  the 
heaps  of  snow,  and  fell  to  beating  at  the  door  with  hands 
and  feet.  He  had  to  knock  for  a  long  time  ;  it  opened  at 
length,  and  the  face  of  the  astonished  doorkeeper  peered 
forth. 

“  News  from  the  Government  !  The  Emperor  has  been 
killed  !  Run  to  the  Ispravnik  !  ” 

The  doorkeeper,  beside  himself  with  stupefaction,  would 
have  slammed  the  door  in  the  Cossack’s  face,  had  he  not 
put  his  foot  out  swiftly  and  prevented  this. 

“You  dolt  !  Wliat  are  you  doing  ?  I  am  freezing  to 
death.  The  Emperor  has  been  killed,  I  tell  you  !  Take 
my  horse  to  some  place  of  shelter.” 

The  janitor,  unable  to  believe  his  senses,  shrank  back 
with  a  shake  of  his  head  ;  but  the  Cossack  threw  off  his 
hood,  and  umvrapped  his  stiff,  frozen  coverings.  It  was 
clearly  no  dream. 

An  hour  later,  though  all  the  houses  were  snowed  up  to 
the  roofs,  the  awful  news  was  commented  upon  in  under¬ 
tones  by  every  one  of  their  round,  roaring  fires.  The 
officials,  the  parish  priest,  and  the  notables  of  the  town 
met  at  the  police  station  ;  the  exiles  came  together  in 
Alexandroff’s  hut.  Without,  the  implacable  hurricane  was 
raging  as  before. 

“  It  has  come — it  has  come  !  Since  the  battle  of  Kulikoff 
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no  event  of  such  great  importance  to  Russia  has  taken 
place,”  said  Arkanoff,  walking  about  and  rubbing  his 
hands  feverishly.  “  Friends,  our  country  is  about  to 
begin  a  new  epoch.  There  will  be  no  need  to  attempt  an 
escape.  We  shall  get  a  constitution — Freedom  !  Our 
shackles  are  broken,  and  for  ever  !  At  last,  at  last — after 
so  many  sacrifices — that  god  of  clay  to  whom  the  Russian 
peasant  bowed  in  the  dust  is  fallen  !  he  is  fallen  !  ” 

“  No  doubt,”  Pietroff  observed  sourly,  “  it  is  an  event 
of  capital  importance  to  the  country.  But  in  what  way 
will  it  affect  the  people  ?  Will  they  cease  from  worship¬ 
ping  their  masters  ?  Will  they  not  even  feel  pity  for 
them,  and  turn  against  those  that  have  done  this  deed  ? 
We  cannot  tell.  Who  knows  whether  this  will  not  bring 
about  a  reaction  stronger  than  any  before  it  ?  Millions 
of  liberated  serfs  think  they  owe  their  freedom  to  the  man 
who  has  been  killed.  No,  the  victim  has  been  ill  chosen. 
He  was  one  of  the  Tsars  that  did  most  for  the  people  ;  and, 
to  my  mind,  his  assassination  is  simply  a  political  blunder.” 

“  That  did  most  for  the  people  ?  ”  returned  Arkanoff. 
“  And  the  inheritances  of  Orphan t — what  of  them  ?  What 
about  the  excise  of  officials  ?  And  his  persecution  of  all 
schools  and  all  forms  of  local  government  ?  And  as  to  the 
people,  what  are  they  but  a  herd  of  benighted  slaves, 
trodden  down  by  a  few  placemen.” 

“  The  people,”  Alexandroff  said,  “  will  either  remain 
neutral,  or  rise  against  the  governing  classes.  In  either 
case  there  will  be  trouble.” 

Tcherevin  declared,  with  unusual  energy,  that  even 
should  constitutional  rights  be  withheld  from  the  people, 
some  concessions,  at  least,  could  not  fail  to  be  granted. 
Niehorski  thought  that  all  would  depend  upon  the  events 
of  the  next  few  months,  and  on  the  power  of  their  party 
to  force  the  hand  of  the  Government.  A  boisterous  dis- 
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cussion  ensued,  every  man  having  his  own  opinion  and 
anxious  to  make  it  known.  Even  Glicksberg,  usually  so 
passive,  seized  Voronin  by  the  buttonhole  and  argued  his 
point  with  great  earnestness,  the  latter  only  throwing  in, 
now  and  then,  a  word  or  two — “  Why,  yes  .  .  .  certainly 
.  .  .  quite  right.” 

“  What  is  quite  right  ?  You  are  not  listening,  man,” 
shouted  Glicksberg. 

Arkanoffs  powerful  bass  at  last  dominated  the  uproar. 
“  0  my  brothers  !  ”  he  cried,  “  rise  a  little  above  the  dead 
level  of  passing  events  ;  throw  down  those  idols  of  the 
bourgeois — custom,  I  mean,  and  prejudice  ;  and  do  not 
expect  to  see  everything  set  right  at  once.  Since  the 
execution  of  Louis  XVI  there  have  been  in  this  cen¬ 
tury  ...” 

“  Hush  !  ”  he  was  interrupted.  “  Some  one  comes.” 

“  Let  him  !  ” 

The  orator,  however,  restrained  himself,  prudently. 
Somebody  was  fumbling  for  some  time  outside,  unable  to 
find  the  leather  strap  which  served  in  lieu  of  a  bolt,  until 
Krasuski  gave  the  door  a  push.  A  Cossack  officer  stood 
without  in  parade  uniform,  his  sabre  at  his  side  ;  he 
entered,  closing  the  door  upon  the  private  soldier  who  had 
come  with  him. 

“You  are  requested  by  the  Most  Noble  the  Ispravnik 
to  come  to  the  police  station  at  eight,”  he  said. 

“  All  of  us  ?  ” 

“  All  of  you.” 

“  On  what  business  ?  ” 

“  I  do  not  know.” 

Arkanoff  stepped  forward  with  a  haughty  mien.  “  Let 
the  Ispravnik  send  us  an  official  summons,  with  an  explicit 
statement  of  what  the  business  is.” 

Then,”  said  the  officer,  “  I  take  it  that  you  refuse  V 
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“  Why,  no,  we  shall  come,  but  upon  receipt  of  a  written 
order,”  said  Samuel,  putting  the  answer  into  somewhat 
more  courteous  terms.  The  officer  reflected  a  second, 
then  bowed  and  left  the  room,  his  spurs  jingling  as  he 
went.  The  exiles  could  not  conjecture  what  his  summons 
meant,  but  resolved  not  to  set  foot  beyond  the  cabin  all 
that  day.  Alexandroff  and  Niehorski  set  before  them 
some  dried  meat  and  their  choicest  biscuits  ;  the  samovar 
simmered  at  the  table  all  the  time.  Presently  the  Cossack 
returned  with  an  official  command  to  appear  at  the  police 
station  that  day,  and  at  church  the  next,  to  sign  the  oath 
of  fealty  to  the  new  Emperor  in  the  one  place,  and  swear  it 
in  the  other.  The  stroke  took  the  exiles  completely  by 
surprise. 

“  The  fools  !  ”  said  Tcherevin,  with  a  shrug.  “  A  man 
without  any  religious  belief,  what  matters  it  whether  I 
take  the  oath  or  not  ?  ” 

“  Do  you  refuse,  then  ?  ”  some  one  asked  him. 

44 1  do  not,”  he  replied.  “  The  thing  is  clearly  a  trap 
set  for  us  ;  and  I  am  not  so  simple  as  to  be  careful  that 
way.” 

“You  may  be  right ;  but — no,  I  cannot,”  said  Pietroff, 
with  much  vehemence.  “  Theoretically  speaking,  this  oath 
is  indeed  a  mere  form  ;  but  I  should  feel  like  a  dastard 
if  I  took  it.  I  cannot.  Let  them  sentence  me  to  the  mines 
if  they  will !  ” 

“  I  consider,”  Arkanoff  said,  “  that  there  can  be  no 
question  .  .  .” 

But  his  voice  was  lost  in  the  clamour  of  voices  which 
arose,  some  contradicting,  some  assenting,  some  calling  to 
him  to  speak. 

“  So,  then,”  Madams  Aikanofl  exclaimed,  with  a  sink¬ 
ing  at  her  heart,  “  you  fancy  that  my  husband  would  not 
refuse  the  oath  ?  ” 
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“  If  you  do,  you  are  wrong.  I  consider,”  Arkanoff 
repeated  doggedly,  “  that  there  can  be  no  question  about 
our  taking  the  oath  ;  that  is  a  sheer  impossibility  for  us. 
The  only  question  is,  in  what  form  should  our  protest  be 
expressed  ?  ” 

“  In  no  form  whatever,”  Alexandroff  growled.  “  You 
must  needs  seek  to  parley  with  them,  forsooth  !  If  we  don’t 
go,  we  refuse  ;  that  is  plain.” 

“  It  would  not  be  sufficient ;  they  would  fail  to  under¬ 
stand,”  remarked  Samuel. 

“  They  might  think  we  feared  them,”  Krasuski  added. 

“  Let  them  think  what  they  like  !  ”  returned  Alexan¬ 
droff.  “  What  do  we  care  for  what  the  Ispravnik  of 
Jourjuy  thinks  !  With  none  of  them,  no,  not  even  with  a 
minister,  would  I  talk  about  my  convictions.  To  believe 
that  anything  short  of  force  can  bring  them  round  is  to 
be  strangely  deluded.” 

“  Still,  we  ought  to  speak  out — not  for  these  people, 
but  for  the  nation  and  for  history,”  urged  Arkanoff. 

“  Ah  !  there  you  are  !  ”  now  struck  in  Niehorski,  wrho 
fully  agreed  with  Alexandroff.  “  Have  the  people  nothing 
else  to  do  but  listen  to  us  ?  Every  wrord  of  idle  talk  is, 
believe  me,  so  much  lost  to  the  Cause,  so  much  gained  by 
the  enemy.  They  are  sure  to  get  some  information  from 
us ;  whereas  we  shall  be  as  inscrutable  to  them  as  a 
thunderbolt,  of  which  no  one  can  tell  where  the  lightning 
is  to  strike.” 

“  Not  at  all,”  Arkanoff  said.  “  We  ought  to  avail  our¬ 
selves  of  every  opportunity  to  paralyse  the  Government,  to 
disorganize  it,  and  to  destroy  the  influence  of  its  officials.” 

In  spite  of  his  strong  protest  Alexandroff  was  out¬ 
voted,  and  a  declaration  drawn  up  in  the  following  form  : 
“  We,  being  unable  to  promise  fidelity  to  a  despotic 
monarch,  refuse  to  take  the  oath.” 
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Whilst  Tcherevin  continued  to  aver  that  they  were 
falling  into  the  trap  which  he  was  resolved  to  avoid, 
Alexandroff  remained  as  resolutely  hostile  to  any  declara¬ 
tion  in  any  form  whatever. 

“No  monarch,  whether  despotic  or  not ;  that  is  my 
motto.  And  your  declaration  means  only  immediate 
arrest  for  you.” 

“Not  to  go  would  mean  just  the  same.” 

“  No,  indeed.  There  is  no  evident  crime  in  being 
absent,  the  fact  may  be  construed  in  many  ways.  In  no 
code  of  laws  is  silence  held  to  be  a  felony  ;  but  the  refusal 
of  obedience  to  an  order  is  another  thing.  Ah  !  dumb 
resistance  is  the  hardest  of  all  to  maintain  ;  but  it  is  the 
mightiest.  We  compromise  ourselves  when  we  so  much 
as  speak  with  an  enemy.” 

They  were  all  on  the  point  of  going  to  the  police  station 
together,  when  the  thought  of  certain  arrest  held  them 
back.  To  go  one  by  one  was  still  worse.  They  thought 
of  sending  in  the  declaration  by  deputy  ;  but  collective 
manifestos  were  forbidden,  and  the  Ispravnik  was  sure 
not  to  receive  it.  After  all,  it  mattered  little,  they  said  ; 
they  might  just  as  well  be  arrested  in  the  hut  as  at  the 
station.  Tcherevin  repeated  again  and  again  that  they 
were  letting  themselves  be  trapped. 

r  Niehorski,  who  was  extremely  indignant,  and  had  been 
walking  about  the  room,  now  stopped.  “  Hear  me  !  ”  he 
said.  “  We  have  a  good  store  of  biscuits,  rifles,  and  powder 
and  bullets  for  four  persons,  and  all  things  ready  for 
flight.  All  that  we  can  bring  here.  The  walls  of  our  hut 
are  thick  enough,  and  there  is  a  good  height  of  earth  all 
round  them.  We  can  use  our  fire-arms  to  great  advantage 
from  within  the  entrance.  Why  give  ourselves  up  ?  It 
is  possible  to  stand  a  siege  until  the  spring  and  flee  to  the 
forests  as  soon  as  the  snows  are  melted.  Let  Samuel  take 
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our  declaration  to  the  police  while  the  others  bring  every¬ 
thing  here.” 

And  he  once  more  renewed  his  quick,  nervous  walk. 
The  wood  crackled  in  the  fireplace  ;  the  red  fight  flickered 
on  the  men  sitting  at  the  table  or  on  benches  along  the 
walls,  and  showed  the  stress  of  anxiety  which  was  plainly 
visible  upon  every  face. 

“  Such  a  course,  after  what  has  taken  place  in  Russia, 
would,  in  my  opinion,  produce  but  a  slight  effect,”  Arkanoff 
said  at  last.  “  Yet  I  offer  no  objection,”  he  added  un¬ 
willingly,  with  a  glance  at  his  wife,  whose  eyes  were 
flashing. 

Niehorski  came  to  a  stand  in  front  of  him  :  “  We  do 
not  wish  to  force  any  one,”  he  said.  “  But  we  four,  who 
have  planned  our  escape,  are  absolutely  determined  to 
carry  it  out.  Is  it  not  so,  friends  ?  ” 

Alexandroff,  who  was  standing  by,  gave  a  nod.  Voronin 
and  Krasuski  approached  him  ;  they  looked  very  pale 
and  grim. 

“  Grey  One  must  be  sent  over  to  Yan.  He  will  take 
care  of  him.” 

“We  shall  have  to  cut  loopholes  in  our  storehouse,  and 
in  the  walls  about  the  entrance.” 

“  Plenty  of  time  for  that.  Let  us  first  get  the  ammuni¬ 
tion  here.” 

Krasuski  and  Voronin  were  despatched  to  the  forge 
for  the  axes  and  rifles.  After  their  departure  there  was 
a  prolonged  and  painful  silence  in  the  hut.  It  was  broken 
by  the  arrival  of  Yan,  covered  all  over  with  snow,  who 
looked  at  the  sombre  faces  around  him,  and — without  a 
word  of  greeting — proceeded  to  warm  his  benumbed 
hands  by  the  fire. 

“  Well,”  they  said,  “  where  have  you  been  ?  ” 

“  At  the  station.  Sent  for  to  take  the  oath,” 
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“  And  you  .  .  .  ?  ” 

“  And  I  told  them,”  Yan  said,  in  a  choking  voice,  “  the 
oath  I  have  sworn  to  the  mountains  .  .  .  and  the  valleys 
.  .  .  and  the  plains  !  ”  He  beat  the  snow  from  his  cap 
with  all  his  might. 

“  What !  did  they  let  you  go  free  ?  ” 

“  Why  not  ?  I  did  them  no  harm.” 

He  then  related  all  the  particulars.  Meanwhile  Niehor- 
sld,  whose  companions  were  back  again  with  the  ammuni¬ 
tion,  had  at  once  set  to  work  to  fill  the  cartridges.  Yan 
shook  his  head  sadly. 

“  I  am  too  old  for  that  sort  of  business,”  he  said,  “  and 
I  have  a  family  to  support.  But  life  will  not  be  pleasant 
for  me  now,  I  know.” 

“  Of  course.  You  will  lose  your  situation.  But  we 
could  not  have  had  you  even  if  you  wished  it.  We  take 
no  married  men  .  .  .  and  no  women,”  he  added,  with  a 
side  look  at  Eugenia,  who,  nevertheless,  gave  no  sign  of 
withdrawing. 

Samuel  laid  the  declaration  upon  the  table,  and  they 
were  all  coming  forward  to  sign  it,  when  Moossia  rushed  in. 

“  Have  you  sworn  ?  ”  they  asked  him. 

“  Sworn  ?  Of  course.  Following  your  example.  I 
was  told  that  you  had  all  taken  the  oath.” 

“  Ha  !  ha !  ”  laughed  Samuel.  “  And  ‘  A  has  la  tyran- 
nie  !  ’  Have  you  forgotten  ?  ”  And  he  hummed  a  bar  of 
the  Marseillaise. 

“  What  ?  Is  it  false  ?  But — that  is  what  I  call  a 
fraud  !  I  go  this  instant  to  the  Ispravnik,  and  tell  him 
that  I  protest  against  such  an  act.  They  must  give  me 
back  my  oath  !  ” 

“  It  will  be  of  no  avail.  What’s  done  is  done.” 

Moossia  stood  awhile  astounded,  and  a  few  cloudy 
drops  rolled  down  his  pale  cheeks. 
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“  You  see  !  ”  he  ejaculated.  “  You  thrust  me  from  you, 
and  I — I  only  wished  to  do  as  you  all  had  done.” 

The  exiles  refused  the  oath,  but  were  left  unmolested. 
The  few  relations,  however,  which  had  existed  between 
them  and  the  townsmen  were  broken  off  thenceforth, 
and  the  solitude  around  them  became  as  complete  as 
that  of  a  desert  island.  Even  such  Yakuts  as  came  to 
visit  the  town  and  its  curiosities,  and  who  never  missed 
looking  in  at  their  huts,  and  studying  the  mode  of  life 
of  “the  transgressors” — even  these,  prying,  importunate, 
intolerable  as  they  were,  now  held  aloof  from  them.  It 
was  known  that  the  Ispravnik  had  sent  to  headquarters 
for  instructions  as  to  the  fate  of  those  men,  who — they 
made  no  doubt — would  all  be  condemned  to  death  ;  the 
right  leg  and  right  arm  of  the  ringleaders,  Alexandroff  and 
Niehorski,  having  first  been  broken,  as  was  just.  So  they 
shunned  them  all,  fearing  contamination  ;  arid  Varlaam 
Varlaamovitch,  whenever  an  exile  came  to  his  shop, 
would  sell  him  the  wares  at  half  price  to  get  rid  of  him 
sooner. 

“  I  shall  get  a  bad  name  for  speaking  with  them,”  he 
would  say  to  his  wife,  with  a  sigh. 

“  I  fear  it.  Better  not  speak,  but  only  nod  or  shake 
your  head,”  she  advised  him. 

“  If  I  did,  they  would  take  offence.  They  are  not  men 
to  be  trifled  with.  Ah,  trade  is  trouble,  sore  trouble  !  ” 
he  would  reply  ;  and  his  wife,  whose  timidity  and  stout¬ 
ness  were  both  phenomenal,  would  utter  a  deep  moan 
and  fight  a  taper  before  the  image  of  St.  Innocent,  the 
patron  of  Siberia. 

No  one  guessed  that  there  was  a  supply  of  rifles  ready 
for  use  in  Alexandroff’s  cabin,  for  nobody  went  that  way, 
and  the  exiles  themselves — all  save  the  Four — shunned 
the  dangerous  locality.  Voronin  went  to  lodge  there, 
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taking  his  books  with  him,  and  his  empty  room  at  Samuel’s 
was  occupied  by  Pietroff  and  Glicksberg,  to  whom  their 
landlord,  an  orthodox  Cossack,  named  Yakooslikin,  had 
given  warning  immediately  when  they  refused  the  oath. 
Krasuski,  too,  now  spent  his  nights  at  Alexandroff’s,  but 
continued  in  the  daytime  to  work  at  the  smithy.  Moossia 
went  frequently  there  to  see  him  ;  he  had  found  a  refuge 
at  the  Arkanoffs,  where  he  slept  in  the  kitchen,  and  swore 
that  “  never  again  would  he  set  foot  in  that  town.”  It 
was  a  pleasure  and  a  privilege  for  him  to  stay  in  the  smithy, 
turning  and  polishing  his  mammoth-bone  studs,  cigar- 
tubes,  and  pipes,  while  he  would  spin  endless  yarns  about 
his  experiences  in  Switzerland,  Italy,  Germany,  and  Algeria. 
And  Krasuski  bore  with  all  these  stories  for  the  sake  of 
the  bits  of  news  which  the  Frenchman  might  drop  by 
chance  about  Madame  Arkanoif.  That  is,  in  general,  for 
sometimes  he  would  take  liim  up  sharply  with,  “  My  dear 
Moossia,  you  are  flatly  contradicting  what  you  told  me 
yesterday.” 

44  Tims !  I  will  then  say  no  more,”  Moossia  would 
return,  almost  abashed.  44  I  forgot  that  was  a  matter  I 
had  talked  about  already  !  ” 

Little  by  little,  the  strained,  eager,  feverish  expecta¬ 
tion  with  which  the  townspeople  looked  forward  to  some 
immediate  development— a  conflict,  perhaps,  and  a 
tragedy — began  to  grow  less  and  less  strong  ;  and  a  trem¬ 
bling  hope  now  arose  in  the  hearts  of  the  exiles.  The 
answer  from  headquarters  might  possibly  be  delayed  by 
impassable  roads,  flooded  rivers,  thawed  quagmires — the 
4  4  madmen  ”  succeed  in  making  their  escape — and  the  four 
rest  be  condemned  to  nothing  worse  than  solitary  banish¬ 
ment,  each  far  apart  in  some  distant  village.  The  Four 
exulted  with  glee  when  they  saw  the  snows  greedily 
devoured  by  the  burning  sunbeams,  vanish  at  last,  and 
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show  the  bare  earth  below  a  dark  soil,  like  a  surface  of 
black  velvet ;  but  when,  upon  a  cloudy  day,  the  grey  sky 
shed  a  few  feathery  flakes,  and  the  hardened  snow  crunched 
crisply  under  foot,  all  their  fears  would  return  again. 
Madame  Arkanofi  was  no  longer  able  to  read  at  evening. 
Every  noise  in  the  street  made  her  tremble.  Moossia 
never  knew  what  it  was,  and  she  sent  him  out  to  inquire  at 
the  police  station  whether  the  post  had  come  in.  She  grew 
thinner,  weaker,  her  deep  blue  eyes,  now  sunken,  glittered 
with  unhealthy  brilliancy.  Every  morning  she  ran  to  the 
veranda  to  see  what  the  weather  forecast  for  the  day 
might  be ;  thence  she  would  cast  a  long  look  upon  the 
decayed  and  wretched  hovel  where  the  Four  were  dwelling, 
and  from  whose  chimney  the  smoke  rarely  failed  to  rise 
with  the  day. 

“  What  are  they  doing  ?  Are  their  heads  as  uneasy  as 
mine  is,  I  wonder  ?  ”  she  thought.  She  saw7  in  fancy  that 
last  scene  in  the  hut  over  again  :  the  red  tints  of  the 
blazing  fire,  Niehorski  loading  the  cartridges,  the  men  at 
the  entrance  cutting  loopholes  with  their  axes.  And  then 
she  pictured  the  volleys  fired  from  that  hut,  now  so  still, 
the  white  smoke  drifting  low  over  the  surface  of  the  lake, 
the  bloodshed  within,  and  those  men,  her  brethren  in  spirit 
and  aspirations,  lying  there  dead.  How  she  v7ould  have 
liked  to  see  them  once  more  !  but  this  her  husband  would 
not  have.  If  she  went  there  he  would  shoot  himself  on 
the  spot,  not  even  awraiting  the  arrival  of  the  post  :  such 
was  his  thread. 

“  Your  going  will  be  my  death-warrant.  I  cannot  have 
you  mixed  up  in  the  affair  ;  we  should  be  separated,  and  I 
could  not  survive  such  a  blow ;  and  all  this  comes  from 
the  ovenveening  ambition  and  obstinacy  of  that  Niehorski, 
who  v7ants  to  play  the  part  of  a  leader  amongst  us.” 

And  when  she  tried  to  protest  against  such  an  imputa- 
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tion,  lie  would  set  the  conspirators  in  the  very  worst 
light  he  could,  criticizing  every  one  of  their  deeds,  words, 
gestures  even,  and  determined  to  see  nothing  in  them  all 
but  stupidity,  infatuation,  and  masquerading  ;  “  especi¬ 
ally,”  he  would  conclude,  “  since  this  null  not  make  the 
least  sensation  in  Russia  just  at  present.” 

On  such  occasions  his  wife  used  to  set  her  teeth  hard 
and  wait  in  silence  for  the  end  of  the  tirade  ;  and  then  not 
one  word  was  uttered  on  either  side,  until  Moossia  would 
come  in  and,  by  a  little  timely  gossip,  abate  some  of  the 
bitterness  which  they  both  felt.  Samuel  came  in  every 
evening,  and  Tclierevin,  or  the  “  Foreign  Potentates,” 
from  time  to  time,  but  no  one  from  “  that  cabin  ”  ever  set 
foot  there. 

“  Our  position,”  Samuel  observed  in  jest  one  day,  “is 
a  lively  image  of  the  European  concert.  One  turbulent 
and  disorderly  state;  the  others  maintaining  a  prudent 
and  strict  neutrality ;  whilst  as  to  the  ‘  armed  peace,’  it 
prevails  under  my  roof,  where  we  have  long,  interesting 
talks  a,bout  the  weather,  the  flavour  of  various  teas,  the 
comfort  of  a  dwelling  that  is  neither  damp  nor  dark — 
about  everything,  in  fine,  save  principles.  Will  you, 
Madame,  permit  your  humble  servant  to  blow  in  the 
samovar  for  you  ?  ” 

“  Better  use  a  boot  of  my  husband’s ;  it  will  serve  the 
purpose  and  spare  your  lungs.” 

“  May  we  have  a  song  to-night  ?  ”  asked  Arkanoff. 

“  I  should  prefer  telling  Madame  about  the  conversa¬ 
tion  I  have  had  with  the  Ispravnik.” 

“  What,  have  you  seen  him  to-day  ?  ” 

“  Certainly  ;  he  even  sent  his  sledge  for  me.  ‘  We,  by 
the  grace  of  God,  Autocrats  of  Jourjuy,  are  under  the 
impression  that  something  underhand  is  going  on,  and 
cannot  guess  what  it  is.  Now,  therefore,  to  that  end,  we 
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have  thought  good  to  employ  the  talent  of  diplomacy 
wherewith  we  are  endowed  .  .  To-day,  his  Majesty 
offered  me  an  excellent  cigar,  and  asked  whether  I  thought 
spring  would  come  soon,  to  which  I  replied  that  all  de¬ 
pended  on  the  sun  ;  if  it  shone,  a  thaw  would  ensue  ;  if  not, 
no  thaw.  He  remarked,  4  Hum  !  ’  and  read  aloud  the 
accounts  in  the  papers  about  a  man  who  is  travelling  round 
the  earth  on  foot.  4  I  wonder,’  he  mused,  4  how  he  will 
cross  the  sea  ?  ’ — 4  No  doubt,’  I  answered,  4  he  will  walk 
about  on  the  steamer.’  This,  he  was  pleased  to  say,  was 
4  not  at  all  bad.’ — 4  And  have  you  read  about  the  infant 
prodigy  that  can  play  blindfold  ?  ’ — 4  About  three  of  them,’ 
I  said.  He  breathed  hard,  and  there  followed  a  consider¬ 
able  pause.  4  Do  you  consider,’  he  then  asked  me,  4  that 
the  police  are  a  part  of  the  army,  so  that — incase  of  war, 
for  instance — they  might  be  called  upon  to  fight  ?  ’  I  mum¬ 
bled  something  and  kept  my  eyes  fixed  on  my  cigar. 
4  Why,’  he  at  last  blurted  out,  4  do  you  all  avoid  visiting 
Alexandroff’s  cabin  ?  ’  I  could  not  answer  at  once,  for 
I  was  inhaling  the  smoke  ;  it  gave  me  a  sudden  fit  of 
coughing,  and  when  that  was  over  I  rose  from  my  chair. 
4  What,  going  so  soon  ?  It  is  a  pity.’ — 4 1  cannot  help  it, 
your  Honour  ;  there  is  no  one  at  home,  for  my  com¬ 
panions  are  out  walking.’ — 4  Oh,  I  quite  understand,’  he 
said.  4 1  am  sorry,  though  ;  everything  was  so  quiet  here. 
When  I  came  I  thought  I  should  have  no  trouble  what¬ 
ever  ;  and  things  went  on  pretty  well  hitherto,  did  they 
not  ?  ’ — 4  As  to  that,’  I  said,  4  it  is  beyond  all  question.’ — 
4  Well,  but  .  .  .  about  the  oath,  now,’  he  went  on  to  say  ; 
4  what  harm  was  there  in  that,  after  all  ?  It  was  a  mere 
form,  like  a  hundred  others,  sanctioned  by  daily  inter¬ 
course.  In  the  street,  for  instance,  you  pull  off  your  hat 
to  men  whom  you  scarcely  know.  Now,  if  you  should 
happen  to  change  your  mind,  I  would  send  word  to  head 
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quarters  directly.’  This  transformed  me  on  the  spot  into 
a  Cato.  c  Sir,’  I  said,  4  allow  me  to  point  out  to  you  that 
we  have  lost  all,  and  now  self-respect  is  the  only  possession 
we  have  left.’  He  gave  my  hand  a  squeeze — a  hearty  one, 
I  may  say — and  told  me  as  I  took  my  leave  that  he  re¬ 
gretted  it,  for  our  sake.  That  he  regrets  it,  I  can  readily 
believe.  At  least  we  gave  him  something  to  do.  His 
occupation  will  be  gone  when  we  go,  and  he  will  have  only 
DenizofFs  love-affairs  to  pry  into.” 

Madame  Arkanoff  turned  very  red.  <c  Why  DenizofFs 
love-affairs  ?  ”  she  asked. 

4 4 1  see,”  her  husband  said  quickly,  44  that  the  Ispravnik 
has  certain  suspicions.  Let  us  hope  that  things  will  not 
turn  out  badly  for  the  Four.  They  must  be  warned.” 

44 1  have  already  seen  them.  Their  fate,  they  say, 
depends  entirely  upon  the  weather.” 


The  snow  had  disappeared  from  the  town  and  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  valleys,  but  it  still  lay  thick  in  the  mountains 
and  forests.  With  those  vast  quantities  still  upon  the 
heights  travelling  was  out  of  the  question  ;  and  besides — 
a  most  material  point — there  was  yet  no  pasture  for 
the  horse  ;  a  few  scanty  blades  of  tender  green  peeped 
forth  from  the  black  mould  and  cold.  But  now  they 
might  fearlessly  await  the  coming  of  spring.  Upon  the 
lakes  the  ice  was  getting  rotten  and  breaking  up  ;  the 
roads  which  crossed  them  had  disappeared.  The  paths 
followed  in  summer  were  as  yet  impracticable,  for  all  the 
ravines  and  gorges  and  gullies  had  each  its  rushing,  foam¬ 
ing  torrent.  All  over  the  country  there  was  a  treacherous 
network  of  streams  ;  those  caught  within  it  must  remain — 
sometimes  for  weeks — cut  off  from  the  world,  imprisoned 
by  the  floods,  and  forced  to  seek  refuge  on  the  highest 
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hill-tops  they  could  find,  while  their  horses  died  of  starva¬ 
tion,  and  they  themselves  suffered  bitterly  from  want  and 
cold.  As  a  rule  the  post  (even  when  bearing  the  most 
urgent  message)  never  ventured  at  that  season  to  leave  a 
place  thus  surrounded  by  floods  and  wander  into  the 
maze  of  torrents  and  lakes  which  extended  on  every  side. 

Soon  there  was  no  nightfall  any  more  ;  only  sunset  and 
sunrise,  one  following  the  other  as  quickly  as  the  wing- 
strokes  of  a  flying  bird,  with  a  marvellous  aureole  of  rosy 
vapours  all  round  the  horizon,  and  at  the  zenith,  a  faint 
sprinkling  of  stars.  Those  evenings  were  very  still ;  the 
west  winds,  wont  always  to  blow  at  sundown,  were  lulled  ; 
the  rivulets  ceased  running,  and  the  larger  streams  ran 
less  noisily  wflien  the  cool  hours  set  in.  The  chirping  of 
birds  gone  to  rest  in  the  sedges,  or  the  drowsy  cackle  of 
geese  spending  the  night  in  the  sands,  or  the  voice  of  a 
swran  far  away  upon  some  tarn,  vrere  alone  to  be  heard. 

Sunrise  gave  the  signal  for  the  overture  of  the  grand 
concert,  when  everything  started  up  to  wrarm  and  lusty 
life.  The  silvery  streams,  again  set  in  motion,  flownd  along 
rippling  and  gurgling  on  every  side,  as  the  masses  of  snow 
and  ice  which  still  remained  continued  to  melt.  The  birds 
woke  to  life  and  animation,  warbling  and  screaming, 
flying  and  fighting,  as  it  were  mindful  of  the  long  winter, 
and  in  haste  to  experience  every  feeling — of  mad  excitement, 
of  pain,  of  love — to  the  very  utmost.  And  there  breathed 
from  the  south  soft,  delightful  winds,  wafting  along  with 
them  multitudes  of  newr  birds  of  every  kind;  the  air  was 
full  of  them  as  they  flew  onward  timorously,  floating  like 
so  many  leaves  on  the  wings  of  an  unfelt  storm.  Yet, 
though  they  came  together,  every  kind  kept  its  own 
peculiar  formation  and  mode  of  flight.  The  wild  swrans 
winged  their  wray  heavily  one  after  the  other,  just  like 
strings  of  great  pearls  dangling  in  the  air ;  the  geese 
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advanced  with  sonorous  screams  in  the  form  of  a  triangle, 
with  the  apex  foremost.  The  wild  ducks  either  flew 
athwart  the  azure  in  a  mobile,  undulating  ring — a  rosary, 
as  it  were,  shaken  in  the  grasp  of  some  huge,  unseen  hand — 
or  pressed  forward  as  a  flat,  serried,  vTaving  surface  ;  whilst 
the  smaller  birds  floated  in  the  wind  in  disorderly,  leader¬ 
less  flocks. 

The  deathlike  wilderness  of  snow,  driven  back  by  the 
sun,  wasted  by  the  flowing  waters,  was  now  in  full  retreat 
northwards,  as  the  great  wave  of  advancing  spring  came 
on,  pregnant  with  moisture  and  vivifying  warmth.  Fleecy 
clouds  and  vapours  fragrant  with  a  scent  of  honey  fol¬ 
lowed,  gently  wafted  in  its  train  ;  the  underwoods  were 
gay  with  the  yellowr  anemone,  the  Niurgusun ,  amongst  the 
glossy,  velvet-like  grass  ;  the  larches  wrere  sprinkled  all 
over  their  branches  with  an  odoriferous  down  of  a  green 
and  golden  hue.  Summer  had  set  in. 

Eugenia,  who  wras  now7  seeing  an  Arctic  spring  for  the 
first  time,  w7axed  rapturous  over  the  prodigious  rapidity 
of  its  advance.  Her  heart  followed  the  birds  as  they  flew, 
and  she  envied  the  destiny  of  the  Four,  wiio  also  were  to 
fly  awray  soon.  For  the  river  w7as  free  at  last,  the  ice  had 
burst,  detonating  loudly  ;  and  the  exiles  w7ere  shortly  to 
be  as  free  as  the  river.  One  night  the  sky  was  no  longer 
purple,  but  golden,  for  the  sun  did  not  set  any  more.  The 
town  lay  sound  asleep  amid  grey  streaks  of  smoke  which 
floated  here  and  there  round  about  the  dwellings.  Voronin 
stood  on  guard  upon  the  roof,  whilst  Krasuski  carried  the 
movables  out  of  the  smithy  and  through  the  brakes  down 
to  the  banks  of  the  lake,  on  which  a  tiny  boat  wras  tossing. 
The  long  lake  lay  motionless,  dark  and  slumbering,  between 
its  green  borders  of  larch-forest.  Over  the  boat  hovered 
sw’arms  of  gnats,  and  their  sharp  stings  pestered  the  man 
as  he  worked  ;  part  of  them  urent  back  with  Krasuski  to 
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the  hut,  and  awaited  him  outside  with  a  fierce  hum.  He, 
however,  paid  little  heed  to  their  stings,  being  engaged  in 
a  work  which  required  the  utmost  caution,  strength,  and 
swiftness.  When  all  the  bundles  were  at  last  securely 
fastened  on  the  great,  heavy  pack-saddle,  the  sweat  was 
pouring  from  his  brow' ;  but  he  could  only  breathe  freely 
when  he  had  stepped  into  the  boat  and  shoved  it  off  with 
the  double-bladed  paddle.  Voronin,  on  the  alert  for  any 
danger,  ran  along  the  shore  nearest  to  the  town,  for  it  was 
only  from  that  side  that  they  might  possibly  be  perceived 
by  some  chance  passer-by.  The  other  shore,  owfing  to  its 
quagmire,  and  the  brooks  which  flowed  into  it,  was  un¬ 
approachable.  Concealed  by  the  overhanging  trees  and 
bushes  on  the  banks,  Krasuski  paddled  on  with  noiseless, 
powerful  strokes,  and  arrived  without  mischance  at  the 
other  end,  where  a  gully,  in  which  a  fewT  scattered  brambles 
grew,  marked  where  the  lake  ended  and  the  river  began. 
It  was  there  that  Niehorski  and  Alexandroff  had  arranged 
to  await  his  coming,  but  they  w'ere  nowhere  in  sight. 
Voronin  had  also  disappeared,  being  forced  to  go  a  long 
way  round  to  avoid  a  bog.  Krasuski  waited  for  some 
time,  and  then  gave  a  long  whistle.  It  was  answered  by 
another,  not  far  off,  but  many  minutes  elapsed  before 
any  one  was  to  be  seen.  He  stood  up  in  the  boat  and, 
leaning  on  his  paddle,  listened  intently,  when  Niehorski 
emerged  of  a  sudden  from  some  bushes  a  little  further  off. 

“  Bogs  everywhere,”  he  said.  “  Impossible  to  get 
through  with  the  horse.  We  shall  have  to  haul  the  boat 
along,  and  carry  the  things  ourselves.” 

“  What  a  terrible  loss  of  time  !  ”  grumbled  Krasuski. 
“  The  town  will  be  awake  and  stirring  very  shortly.” 

“  We  shall  have  help.  Samuel  is  coming,  Pietroff  and 
Arkanoff,  too.” 

“  Are  they  all  coming  ?  All  ?  ” 
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Niehorski  nodded.  A  spasm  shot  over  his  friend’s  face, 
but  he  stooped  down  at  once  to  lift  a  weighty  package. 
It  was  no  longer  necessary  to  use  caution,  as  in  town,  but 
they  had  now  to  struggle  through  the  mire  and  the  brooks  ; 
they  were  pressed  for  time  besides,  and  made  nervous  by 
the  hurry.  At  any  moment  a  passing  Yakut  or  a  girl  from 
the  town  might  come  in  sight,  seeking  stray  cattle,  or 
merely  curious  to  know  what  the  unwonted  noise  might 
mean.  Moreover,  the  men  who  vrent  to  fish  by  the  river 
usually  passed  that  way,  it  being  the  shortest  and  the 
most  convenient. 

All  the  exiles,  even  the  phlegmatic  Glicksberg,  hurriedly 
seized  the  bundles  and  began  to  carry  them,  but  some 
wTere  beyond  the  strength  of  any  save  Alexandroff  and 
Krasuski.  The  former  had  to  hold  Grey  One,  who,  seeing 
so  many  people  about  him,  became  restless,  and  reared 
and  tried  to  break  loose,  whilst  the  other,  having  emptied 
the  boat  of  its  burden,  wras  now  attempting  to  pull  it  out 
of  the  mud.  But  the  innumerable  gnats  which  swarmed 
in  that  little  cove,  emboldened  by  the  man’s  defenceless 
position,  attacked  him  in  such  clouds  that  he  could  scarce 
see  or  breathe,  and  at  last  called  out  to  his  comrades  in 
desperation  to  fling  everything  aside  and  come  to  his  aid. 

When  at  last,  pulling  all  together,  they  had  got  the 
boat  out  of  the  shallow  marsh  and  wet  ground  into  an 
open  space  of  dry  land,  Alexandroff,  acting  on  Krasuski’s 
advice,  harnessed  Grej^  One  to  the  boat  by  means  of  the 
halter,  used  for  the  nonce  as  a  draught-rope  ;  and  they 
placed  in  the  boat  such  of  the  packs  as  they  could  not 
carry  themselves.  Grey  One  at  first  pulled  hard,  but  wrhen 
he  felt  the  cord  tighten  round  his  neck,  and  heard  the 
thuds  of  the  strange,  heavy  vehicle  trundling  in  his  rear, 
he  snorted  and  kicked  up  his  heels,  turning  aside  into  the 
brushwood  and  forcing  Ins  way  through  the  broken 
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boughs.  Krasuski  could  scarce  contain  himself,  he  was  so 
angry  ;  he  tugged  savagely  at  the  halter,  and  more  than 
once  fingered  at  the  knife  in  his  belt.  It  was  then  that  he 
first  caught  sight  of  Eugenia,  standing  only  a  little  way 
off,  and  pallid  with  fear  and  emotion.  So  busy  he  had 
been  until  that  moment  that  he  had  neither  seen  nor 
sought  to  greet  her.  Novr  her  look,  and  the  expression 
of  her  pained  face,  went  sharply  to  his  heart.  She  had 
always  been  so  kind  and  gentle  to  the  poor  beast  !  He 
patted  Grey  One’s  head  and  neck,  and  spoke  to  him 
soothingly ;  the  horse  at  once  ceased  to  struggle  and  laid 
his  head  confidingly  upon  the  man’s  shoulder,  as  he  used 
to  do.  They  harnessed  him  again  and,  though  rather 
frisky  and  playful,  he  ran  straight  forward,  and  the  boat 
was  brought  to  the  riverside  before  very  long.  It  had  now 
to  be  let  down  the  steep  bank,  where  the  grey  river  flowed, 
flecked  across  by  the  sun’s  rays  and  the  long  morning 
shadows.  Here,  again,  the  horse  gave  trouble,  refusing  to 
go  along  so  precipitous  a  path.  Alexandroff  and  Krasuski 
attempted  to  lead  him  on  by  the  halter,  but  he  shook 
them  to  and  fro  on  the  very  brink  of  the  precipice,  and 
their  comrades  below  cried  out  in  alarm.  Krasuski  was 
obliged  to  bring  him  round  by  a  longer  but  less  dangerous 
route  ;  Alexandroff  ferried  over  the  things  of  Niehorski, 
Voronin,  and  Samuel,  who  had  decided  to  go  with  them 
as  far  as  the  foot  of  the  mountain  range.  When  Krasuski 
came  up,  he  found  no  one  on  the  bank  but  Pietroff,  Glicks- 
berg,  and  the  Arkanoffs. 

“  Quick,  quick  !  ”  cried  Alexandroff,  drawing  near  in 
the  boat.  The  parting,  in  spite  of  the  insufferable  swarms 
of  mosquitoes,  brought  tears  to  the  eyes  of  all  those  who 
bade  farewell  to  the  last  of  their  companions,  going,  as  they 
thought,  to  their  death. 

“  Adieu,  adieu  !  ”  they  cried.  “  And  return  to  us  if 
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you  cannot  make  your  way  through.  We  shall  do  all  we 
can  to  conceal  your  absence.  Come  back  again.” 

“  Farewell  to  all  !  ”  the  other  answered  gloomily,  with 
his  head  bent  down  and  his  eyes  obstinately  fixed  upon 
the  ground,  and  stretched  out  his  hand  timidly  to  Eugenia  ; 
but  she  would  have  him  kiss  her  face,  as  the  others  had 
done.  He  leaped  into  the  boat,  in  a  tumult  of  overpowering 
sensation,  and  Alexandroff  at  once  pushed  it  from  the 
shore.  Grey  One  bent  his  neck  forward  as  the  rope  tight¬ 
ened  round  his  neck,  but  would  not  enter  the  water  until 
Pietroff  struck  him  smartly  behind  with  a  switch  of  osier. 
Then  he  gave  a  leap  and  a  neigh,  struggled  in  the  waves 
for  a  moment,  and  swam  after  the  boat,  his  mane  stream¬ 
ing  on  the  surface.  The  current,  which  was  strong,  bore 
them  down  for  some  distance.  The  exiles  who  remained 
stood  watching  them  till  they  had  gained  the  other  bank, 
when  they  waved  their  handkerchiefs  and  cried,  C£  Hurrah !  ” 
The  cry  was  answered  by  a  faint  shout  from  the  farther 
side  ;  their  comrades  raised  their  caps  as  a  parting  salute 
and  disappeared  in  the  bushes.  The  others  made  their 
way  to  the  town  ;  looking  backwards,  they  could  only 
make  out  a  slight  undulating  motion  in  the  brushwood, 
and  now  and  then  a  moving,  light-coloured  spot — the 
horse,  no  doubt.  The  river,  like  an  enormous  snake,  was 
gliding  down  its  deep  bed  ;  they  saw  in  its  mirror  the 
trembling  image  of  the  yellow  sands,  the  pale  green  osiers 
on  the  banks,  the  dark  cliffs  around,  and  the  blue  summits 
of  the  far-off  mountains,  lined  with  forests  and  sprinkled 
with  patches  of  snow  ;  of  these  mountains  there  seemed  to 
be  a  countless  multitude,  and  beyond  all  came  the  deep 
blue  of  the  sky. 
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BETWEEN  the  mountains  and  the  forest  that  skirted 
the  river  there  lay  a  wide  stretch  of  thickly-peopled 
meadow  land.  As  soon  as  the  travellers  reached  the 
margin  of  the  wood  they  could  see  smoke  rising  from  many 
a  chimney,  and  other  signs  that  the  people  in  the  farm¬ 
houses  were  up.  It  was,  therefore,  necessary  to  wait 
there  until  the  evening,  for  the  road  they  were  to  take 
must  not  be  known  by  any  chance  ;  so  they  retired  and 
kindled  a  fire  in  the  bush,  Alexandroff  taking  a  scythe, 
which  he  had  previously  fixed  upon  a  short  pole,  to  cut 
some  grass  for  their  beast.  They  could  not  set  Grey  One 
free  lest  he  should  return  to  the  river  ;  and  he  remained 
all  the  time  standing  in  the  smoke  which  was  their  protec¬ 
tion  from  the  mosquitoes,  and  munching  the  tender  grass. 
His  masters  went  to  rest,  muffled  up  in  hare-skin  coverings  ; 
the  heat  was  overwhelming,  but  it  was  impossible  to  get 
any  sleep  at  all  otherwise  on  account  of  the  insects. 

A  loud  crackling  in  the  brushwood  awoke  them  ;  start¬ 
ing  up,  they  found  to  their  consternation  that  Grey  One 
was  nowhere  in  sight.  Their  terror  was  short ;  Alexan¬ 
droff,  they  soon  saw,  had  gone  with  him  to  the  river,  and 
the  kind-hearted  fellow  had  taken  the  tea-kettle  with  him 
to  fill  it.  They  had  only  to  get  a  wash  in  the  nearest  pool, 
mend  the  fire,  and  wait  for  him  to  return.  Samuel,  who 
had  gone  back  to  the  town  on  the  previous  day,  came  with 
him,  having  crossed  the  river  in  their  boat. 
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What  news  ?  ”  they  asked  him. 

“  None  at  all.  Things  are  just  as  they  were.  We  have 
decided  to  light  a  fire  at  your  hut  by  turns,  so  that  your 
absence  may  not  be  noticed.” 

“  Oh,  never  mind  about  that,”  said  Niehorski.  “  You 
will,  perhaps,  have  to  smart  for  it,  unless  we  are  caught 
this  evening  ;  they  will  never  catch  us  at  all,  even  if  they 
begin  to  look  for  us  to-morrow.  The  devil  himself  would 
not  be  able  to  follow  us.  Where  roads  fail,  traces  fail  as 
well ;  that’s  one  good  thing.” 

“  Still,”  Samuel  insisted,  “it  is  better  to  conceal  your 
absence  for  a  few  days.  I  went  into  the  hut  with  Pietro ff  ; 
it  was  very  sad  to  see  the  old  place  empty,  so  sad  that  he 
asked  me  to  beg  you - ” 

He  broke  off,  and  poked  the  fire  violently  with  a  stick. 
It  began  to  burn  up,  and  there  was  an  interval  of  silence. 

“  It  is  too  late,”  Niehorski  decided  at  last. 

“  Let  them  come.  What  harm  will  there  be  ?  ”  said 
Alexandroff,  eyeing  Samuel  with  an  odd  expression. 

“  Our  escape  would  be  a  mere  farce,  if  we  did,”  said 
Niehorski,  losing  his  temper.  “  We  have  tahen  far  too 
little  with  us  for  so  many.”  And  there  was  no  reply  to 
his  objection. 

“  Do  the  Arkanoffs  ask  to  come,  too  ?  ”  Krasuski 
inquired. 

“No.  Only  we  three.” 

Another  long  pause. 

“  Well,  what  answer  shall  I  give  ?  ”  Samuel  asked. 

‘  That  it  is  too  late,”  said  Niehorski.  “  You  had  all  the 
winter  to  think  about  it.  Prudence  is  necessary.  If  we 
get  away,  we  shall  manage  to  send  you  help  ;  if  we  are  to 
die,  we  can  do  that  without  you.” 

Samuel  continued  to  poke  the  fire,  and  did  not  raise 
bis  head. 
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“  Now,  Krasuski,  it  is  time  to  saddle  our  horse  ;  the  sun 
is  low,”  Nieliorski  continued,  turning  to  his  young  comrade. 

Before  Grey  One  had  all  the  packs  placed  upon  his  back 
and  was  ready  to  start,  the  sun,  whose  beams  were  now 
fainter,  nearly  touched  the  mountain  summits,  and  the 
golden  brightness  of  the  day  became  the  red  radiance  of  an 
Arctic  summer  night.  It  began  to  blow  cool  from  the 
riverside,  and  armies  of  mosquitoes  began  operations  upon 
the  travellers.  Voronin,  with  a  horse-tail  mahalka  in 
his  hand,  endeavoured  to  protect  Grey  One,  but  to  little 
purpose ;  the  heavy  burden,  besides,  made  the  poor 
animal  very  restless.  On  they  went  through  the  pathless 
brushwood,  following  a  line  parallel  to  the  river,  and  going 
round  the  slumbering  dwellers  in  the  plain  with  every  pre¬ 
caution.  Krasuski  walked  first,  a  double-barrelled  rifle 
slung  over  his  shoulders,  ready  to  signal  them  either  to 
come  on  or  to  hold  back,  according  to  a  code  previously 
agreed  upon.  Thus  they  marched  the  whole  of  the  way  until 
the  spot  where  the  main  road  to  the  town  crossed  their  path, 
and  where  stood  the  hut  of  Galka,  the  ferryman.  Here 
the  wood  came  to  an  end  ;  before  them  lay  a  considerable 
stretch  of  open  ground,  which  it  was  necessary  to  cross, 
for  its  boundaries  were,  on  one  side,  the  steep  cliffs  over¬ 
hanging  the  river  and,  on  the  other,  the  meadows,  past 
which  they  had  already  gone.  They  stopped  and  peered 
forth  cautiously.  The  people  in  the  hut  must  be  sleeping, 
they  thought ;  there  was  but  the  faintiest  whiff  of  smoke 
curling  from  the  chimney.  Krasuski  was  sent  forward  to 
reconnoitre.  The  kine  were  lying  quietly  in  the  enclosure, 
but  a  dog  on  the  flat  housetop  growled  at  the  young  man 
as  he  laid  his  ear  to  the  window-pane,  which  wTas  of  tightly 
stretched  bladder.  Hearing  a  distinct  and  regular  sound 
of  snoring,  he  made  the  signal,  and  his  companions,  silent 
as  shadows,  came  swiftly  into  the  open.  The  dog  started 
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up  in  astonishment  and  set  up  a  fearful  howl.  Krasuski 
stood  upon  the  threshold,  ready,  if  he  heard  the  people 
stir,  to  go  in  and  call  off  their  attention  by  talking  to  them. 
This,  however,  he  had  not  to  do  ;  no  one  came  out,  and 
his  comrades  had  soon  passed  out  of  the  open  space  into 
the  bush  beyond.  He  was  hastening  after  them,  feeling 
much  relieved,  when  he  caught  sight  of  a  Yakut  advancing 
towards  him  along  a  path  in  the  wood.  He  stopped  and 
whistled,  as  if  calling  a  dog — a  signal  of  alarm  for  his 
comrades.  The  Yakut,  too,  saw  him,  and  came  to  a 
stand.  Presently  he  recognized  Krasuski  and  went  up 
to  him. 

“  What  are  you  about  here  ?  ”  he  asked  in  the  broken 
Russian  used  by  his  tribe. 

“  What  are  you  about  yourself  ?  ” 

“  Seeking  a  strayed  cow.  Perhaps  you  may  have  seen 
her  ?  A  speckled  cow,  with  a  broken  horn  and  a  white 
streak  on  her  forehead  ?  ” 

“Yes,  I  have,”  Krasuski  answered  ;  “  down  there,  at 
the  farther  end  of  the  valley.” 

“  Have  you  ?  ”  returned  the  other  in  surprise.  “  And 
how  came  she — and  how  came  you — to  be  there  ?  ” 

Krasuski  saw  that  he  had  only  muddled  matters  by  his 
untruth.  “  Off  with  you  !  ”  he  cried  threateningly.  “  Go 
back,  I  say,  viiere  you  came  from.” 

The  Yakut  demurred.  A  faint  sound  proceeded  from 
the  near  thickets,  and  he  looked  that  way  suspiciously. 
It  was  Grey  One,  stamping  to  drive  awray  the  gnats. 

“  I  say  !  viiat  is  that  ?  ”  he  grovied. 

“  A  woman — there  !  Novr,  will  you  take  yourself  off  ?  ” 

“  A  woman  ?  My  wife  ?  ” 

“  Yours!  The  idea,  great  heavens  ! — Ah,  you  damned, 
hunchbacked  devil,  you  wron’t  go,  vron’t  you  ?  ”  And  the 
young  man  made  a  step  forward.  The  Yakut  took  to  his 
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heels,  but  when  close  to  his  hut  stopped  and  looked  about 
him,  making  the  sign  of  the  Cross. 

“  Good  God  !  he  was  for  killing  me.  •  No  doubt  he  is  the 
thief  who  stole  my  cow.  I  heard  the  noise  of  her  hoofs 
quite  plainly.  His  eyes  were  as  the  eyes  of  a  wolf  ;  they 
pierced  me  through  and  through.  It  is  my  good  luck  that 
I  am  yet  alive.  O  dog  of  a  Russian  !  may  a  bone  stick  in 
thy  throat  to  avenge  me  !  Ugh  !  ” 

And  once  more  crossing  himself,  he  entered  the  hut. 

No  other  man  crossed  their  path  during  the  whole  of 
their  journey.  Feeling  secure  at  last,  they  went  on  their 
way,  threading  the  dense  undergrowth  until  they  arrived 
at  the  place  where  the  narrow  mountain  pass  began. 
There  a  high,  bare  peak  of  similar  aspect,  clad  only  half-way 
to  the  top  with  dark  pine-woods,  cast  its  mighty  shadow 
over  the  tangled  forest  below,  and  hid  the  sun,  that  was  as 
yet  not  far  above  the  horizon.  As  it  was  both  cool  and 
damp,  the  mosquitoes  swarmed  there  in  myriads.  The 
men,  who  hitherto  had  endured  their  stings  with  a  good 
deal  of  resignation,  relieved  the  horse  of  part  of  his  burden, 
and  carried  their  fire-arms  on  their  shoulders.  There  was 
no  more  need  now  to  be  suspicious  of  every  sound,  and 
they  marched  on  with  a  new  sense  of  freedom.  Samuel 
gazed  sadly  at  his  friends  and  at  the  towering  heights, 
rising  one  above  another  in  the  distance.  Niehorski 
attempted  to  give  him  some  comfort  by  saying  that  they 
would  certainly  deliver  the  exiles  from  Jourjuy,  if  they 
themselves  did  not  meet  their  death  ;  but  he  answered 
that  he  expected  to  be  sent  away  alone  to  some  Yakut 
village  for  his  refusal  to  take  the  oath. 

“  We,  too,”  Niehorski  said,  “  should  have  had  the  same 
fate  if  we  had  stayed  there  any  longer.” 

“  Well,  well — But  do  not  linger  here.  The  gnats  torment 
your  horse  every  time  you  stop.” 
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Samuel  took  leave  of  them  with  a  silent  handshake  ; 
he  hugged  Voronin  to  his  heart  and  held  him  embraced 
a  long  time.  The  others  were  already  at  some  distance, 
and  his  young  comrade  was  obliged  to  go  on  his  way. 

“  Farewell  !  ” 

“Not  for  ever.  Till  our  next  meeting  !  Embrace  all 
those  who  remain  from  me.” 

“  Do  not  forget  us.  When  you  are  free  let  us  hear  from 
you.” 

“  Never  fear.  Till  our  next  meeting  !  ” 

They  once  more  shook  hands  and,  while  Samuel  heaved 
a  sigh,  Voronin  ran  to  rejoin  his  fellow-travellers. 

The  lower  part  of  the  defile  they  were  now  beginning  to 
ascend  was  all  overgrown  with  dense  clumps  and  brakes 
of  stubby,  withered  osier,  with  boughs  inextricably  tangled 
together.  In  the  middle  flowed  a  turbid  little  brook, 
murmuring  beneath  a  canopy  of  overhanging  bushes,  and 
in  some  places  spreading  out  into  many  marshy  pools. 
In  order  to  keep  clear  of  all  this  brushwood  and  of  the 
dangerous  sunken  water-holes,  which  were  numerous,  they 
were  obliged  to  follow  the  side  of  the  pass  somewhat 
higher  ;  and  Krasuski,  who  had  been  that  way  once  or 
twice  after  ortolans,  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  an  old 
track  along  which  shooting  parties  had  been  wont  to  go. 
Although  it  ran  through  a  most  gloomy  solitude,  it  had 
certainly  been  frequented  at  one  time.  Ever  and  anon 
the  travellers  met  with  triangles  of  rotten  wood — the 
remains  of  traps  set  for  hares  ;  and  in  one  place,  close  to 
the  track,  an  arrow  hanging  point  downward  indicated  to 
trappers  that  the  spot  was  much  infested  by  crows  and 
hawks.  A  little  further  they  saw  the  remnants  of  an 
ox-liide,  with  the  horns  and  hoofs  nailed  to  a  gnarled  and 
very  ancient  larch  tree,  showing  the  place  where  a  sacrifice 
had  been  offered  by  a  Shaman  priest.  Here  and  there 
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shreds  of  garments,  or  a  few  horse-hairs,  were  to  be  seen 
hanging  from  the  brambles.  But,  as  they  went  farther 
and  plunged  deeper  into  the  mountains,  these  traces  of 
human  passage  disappeared  ;  the  track  became  narrower, 
and  in  places  invisible  under  the  accumulations  of  pine 
needles  and  moss.  And  as  they  went  on  they  went  more 
slowly  ;  the  horse  was  ever  stumbling  and  slipping  on  the 
damp  slope  ;  huge  fallen  trunks  forced  them  to  go  a  long 
way  round  ;  the  pack-saddle  now  and  again  got  wedged 
between  a  couple  of  outjutting  excrescences  of  the  trunks, 
and  frequently  they  had  to  hew  their  way  through  with 
the  axe.  Sweat  streamed  from  their  brows,  the  mosquitoes 
were  without  mercy,  the  arms  and  loads  became  burdens 
scarce  to  be  borne.  Voronin  no  longer  tried  to  drive  the 
mosquitoes  away  from  the  horse,  and  Grey  One,  tired  by 
the  heavy  weight  he  bore,  and  terrified  by  the  dangers  of 
the  slippery  road,  made  no  attempt  to  protect  himself. 
All  his  body  was  coated,  crusted  over  with  the  voracious 
hordes  ;  they  flew  into  his  eyes  and  up  his  nostrils,  while 
he  could  only  toss  and  shake  his  head  furiously.  To  make 
things  still  worse,  a  band  of  greedy  horse-flies  attacked  the 
poor  beast,  and  at  this  last  onslaught  Grey  One  went 
frantic  ;  he  rushed  against  the  trunks,  threw  off  the  pack- 
saddles  and,  wild  with  terror,  very  narrowly  missed  falling 
to  the  bottom  of  a  ravine.  They  had  to  quiet  him,  replace 
the  saddle  and  the  lo&d,  and  make  him  again  go  forward 
on  the  way  which,  at  every  step,  was  becoming  worse. 
They  were  traversing  a  dismal,  dreary  woodland,  reeking 
with  rank,  noisome  vapours,  in  which  they  could  scarcely 
breathe,  and  abounding  in  sloughs  and  hummocks  which 
continually  blocked  their  way.  Their  feet  often  and  often 
sank  deep  into  huge  masses  of  soft  moss,  which  grew  over 
holes  full  of  water  ;  but  they  knew  too  well  that,  however 
weary  and  exhausted  they  might  be,  it  was  not  yet  safe  to 
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rest.  Through  every  rift  in  the  verdure  they  could  still 
perceive,  on  looking  back,  the  valley  of  the  Jourjuy,  dimly 
visible  through  a  warm  golden  haze,  and  the  river  winding 
like  a  silver  ribbon,  and  the  lake,  and  even  the  houses  and 
the  gilt  cross  of  the  church,  gleaming  athwart  the  dark 
green  leaves  around  them.  They  were  too  near  to  the 
dwellings  of  men  ;  the  smoke  of  their  fire,  if  they  made 
one,  might  be  seen.  It  was  necessary  to  push  on  at  least 
as  far  as  the  first  bend  of  the  pass,  which  seemed  not  to  be 
very  far  ;  and  yet  evening  had  come  before  they  reached 
it.  A  mountain  spur  now  stood  between  them  and  the 
town  ;  they  hastened  to  throw  down  the  packs  which  they 
carried,  and  to  unload  Grey  One.  Krasuski  lit  the  fire, 
whilst  the  others  set  about  undoing  the  bundles  and  taking 
out  the  provisions.  Alexandroff  went  to  get  some  water. 
The  smoke  soon  drove  away  their  winged  tormentors, 
and  the  perspiration  no  longer  trickled  from  their  brows. 
Their  strength  began  to  return,  but  their  high  spirits  were 
gone,  for  the  thought  of  the  next  day’s  journey  was  no 
pleasant  one  to  men  with  galled  and  blistered  shoulders, 
and  whose  feet  were  numb  and  bleeding.  And  it  was  to 
scores,  perhaps  to  hundreds,  of  such  days  that  they  must 
look  forward  ! 

“  Oh,  we  shall  get  accustomed  to  all  this,”  Niehorski 
said  cheerily  to  his  comrades. 

“  Never  to  those  accursed  moscpiitoes  !  ”  said  another. 

“  Higher  up  the  pass,”  Krasuski  observed,  “  there  must 
be  wind.  No  hope  of  that  where  we  are.” 

But  when,  later  in  the  evening,  the  slight  breeze  which 
had  blown  all  the  time  dropped,  those  insects  gathered 
round  them  in  such  prodigious  hosts  that  they  felt  almost 
terrified.  It  was  a  living  cataract,  a  winged  torrent,  which 
now  bore  clovrn  upon  them,  beating  on  their  faces  till  they 
had  to  close  eyes  and  mouth,  stinging  and  crawiing  and 
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tickling,  with  a  fierce,  multitudinous  hum,  like  the  sound 
of  a  steppe  on  fire.  It  was  maddening. 

“  And  what  of  the  morrow  ?  ”  they  thought.  “  Shall  we 
be  plagued  so  for  ever  ?  ” 

They  decided  to  kindle  a  ring  of  fire,  within  which  they 
sat  amid  the  smoke  and  the  scorching  heat,  and  led  the 
horse  in  to  share  this  shelter  with  them.  Grey  One,  poor 
thing  !  stood  with  his  moist  eyes  closed,  and  his  head 
hanging  down  ;  he  would  eat  nothing,  though  Alexanclroff 
set  before  him  some  of  the  best  grass  from  the  brookside. 
No  one  dared  to  venture  out  of  the  smoke  without  a  net 
over  his  head  ;  these  nets  were  merely  calico  bags  with 
woven  horsehair  masks  in  front  of  the  face,  in  which  it  was 
so  hard  to  breathe  that  one  felt  half  stifled,  and  as  if  a  gag 
had  been  thrust  into  the  mouth.  Yet,  whether  during 
meals  or  sleep,  it  was  necessary  to  wear  them,  for  the  task 
of  feeding  the  fire  in  sufficient  quantity  proved  too  weari¬ 
some.  All  night  long  one  of  them  remained  on  duty,  bring¬ 
ing  in  faggots,  and  as  soon  as  ever  the  smoke  began  to 
grow  thinner,  and  a  breath  of  pure  air  entered  the  circle, 
the  gnats  entered  with  it,  flying  low,  in  long,  thin  attacking 
columns,  whilst  the  hungry  millions  without,  as  if  to 
encourage  those  who  led  the  way,  hummed  with  a  sus¬ 
tained  and  angry  note. 

After  an  almost  sleepless  night,  the  exiles  rose  on  the 
following  morning  with  swollen,  bleeding  faces,  and  Grey 
One,  with  a  feeble  neigh,  begged  for  water.  He  had  lost 
flesh  already  ;  his  eyes,  now  no  longer  bright,  looked 
vacantly  out  of  the  raw  and  blistered  sockets,  as  if  saying 
mutely,  “  I  know’  I  am  in  your  power  ;  kill  me,  but  do 
not  torture  me  so  !  ” 

The  attacks  of  the  winged  bandits  became  fainter  when 
a  breeze  sprang  up  at  dawn,  and  the  wayfarers  took  counsel 
together,  over  their  morning  tea,  how  to  got  rid  of  this 
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plague.  Krasuski,  who  knew  the  most  about  these  wilds, 
was  of  opinion  that  they  should  climb  higher  up  the  side 
of  the  pass  to  the  barren  regions  where  the  winds  blew 
ceaselessly,  and  send  one  of  them  down  to  get  grass  and 
water  for  the  horse,  or  even  take  him  down,  rather  than 
continue  to  suffer  so  much  on  the  lower  ground.  There 
must  still  be  snow  lying  here  and  there  in  hollows,  which 
might  supply  them  with  water.  His  advice  was  approved 
and  acted  upon  ;  but  the  ascent  was  hard  work,  with  the 
tliick  beds  of  moss  and  depths  of  mire  into  which  they 
were  continually  plunging  ;  and  their  horse  fared  no  better 
than  they,  more  than  once  getting  a  heavy  fall.  Voronin 
and  Niehorski,  being  weaker  than  the  other  two,  almost 
fainted  with  their  loads,  and  even  Alexandroff  drew  a  long 
breath  of  relief  when,  half-way  up  the  ridge,  they  halted 
at  the  edge  of  the  wood  (which  was  here  less  dense)  and 
felt  the  fresh  mountain  breeze  blow  pleasantly  in  their 
faces.  They  were  still  a  long  way  from  the  top,  but  as 
there  were  now  comparatively  few  mosquitoes,  it  was  not 
worth  while  to  climb  farther.  Talcing  the  direction  of  this 
western  spur  by  means  of  a  compass,  they  found  that  it 
trended  slightly  to  the  north,  coinciding  pretty  nearly 
with  the  direction  they  meant  to  follow. 

“  A  slight  northward  or  southward  bend  matters  little,” 
Niehorski  said  ;  “  the  main  point  is  to  get  to  the  moun¬ 
tains  as  speedil}7  as  we  can.” 

“  But,”  Voronin  ventured  to  remark,  “  we  ought  rather 
to  have  followed  the  other  slope  of  the  pass,  for  that  ridge 
is  to  the  south,  and  we  should  not  have  to  travel  so  far.” 

Krasuski  burst  out  laughing.  “  Our  way,”  he  said, 
“  leads  to  the  source  of  this  stream,  and  there  both  the 
ridges  must  meet.” 

They  held  on  their  course,  hugging  the  skirts  of  the 
forest,  as  they  feared  to  go  where  it  would  be  hard  to  get 
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water,  grass,  and  firewood.  The  road  was  still  worse  than 
on  the  previous  day.  The  sharp  edges  of  rock,  hidden  by 
a  scanty  coating  of  moss,  were  to  be  felt  like  so  many 
pointed  nails  through  the  thin  hides  of  which  (in  Yakut 
fashion)  the  men’s  boots  were  made  ;  and  these  rocks 
were  in  places  so  heated  as  almost  to  burn  their  feet. 
Grey  One  often  stumbled,  and  was  apt  to  get  his  hoofs 
into  dangerous  holes  amongst  the  stones  ;  but  for  all  that 
he  got  on  more  cheerily  than  before,  being  delivered  from 
the  insect  plagues.  This  encouraged  them  a  little,  and 
made  them  think  more  lightly  of  their  own  sufferings. 

Towards  evening  the  valley  became  much  narrower, 
and  the  trees  were  more  scattered  and  grew  lower  on  the 
hillside.  The  night  was  undisturbed  by  gnats,  although 
there  was  no  wind.  They  chose  for  their  camp  an  elevated, 
open  space,  where  they  could  always  feel  a  breath  of  air. 
Grass  and  firewood  were  brought  thither  ;  in  a  short  time 
the  fire  was  blazing  with  a  merry  light,  and  both  they 
and  Grey  One  ate  heartily.  Further  on  there  was  no 
forest  at  all,  save  quite  at  the  bottom  of  the  defile,  along 
the  banks  of  the  streamlet,  which  had  dwindled  to  a  thread 
winding  about  islets  of  fertile  land,  now  disappearing,  now 
showing  itself  once  more,  until  it  vanished  altogether  near 
a  row  of  crooked,  stubby  trees,  with  blasted  and  broken 
tops.  Beyond  that  spot  there  was  only  a  growth  of 
intricately  matted  brakes  of  osier,  and  a  few  small  meadows 
of  the  finest  mountain  grass.  Between  the  walls  of  moss- 
grown  crags  on  either  side  a  fierce  wind  was  rushing 
ceaselessly.  Of  gnats  there  was  no  longer  the  least  trace. 
Here  Grey  One  was,  for  the  first  time,  set  free,  and  he 
rolled  on  his  back  and  neighed  till  he  awoke  all  the  echoes  ; 
and  then,  with  the  dainty  air  of  an  epicure,  fell  to  sampling 
the  produce  of  the  meadows,  while  the  wayfarers  sat  round 
their  fire,  over  which  the  pot  and  tea-kettle  were  hanging 
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from  crossed  poles.  At  that  moment,  had  it  not  been  for 
their  feet  covered  with  raw  sores,  and  the  thought  that 
they  would  again  have  to  shoulder  their  packs,  they  would 
have  felt  quite  at  ease.  Alas  !  those  leaden,  crushing, 
breath-exhausting  packs  !  True,  they  had  their  good 
points — the  biscuit  which  they  contained,  for  instance — 
but  those  good  points  only  came  out  at  camping  time. 

Nieliorski,  who  was  warming  his  bare  feet  at  the  fire — 
the  others  following  his  example — added  good-humouredly 
that  they  had  yet  another  merit.  “  They  remind  us,  by 
hanging  like  halters  at  our  necks,  that  we  are  still  within 
the  Russian  Empire.  And  another  yet — h’m  !  well,  yes, 
here  is  another :  they  serve  to  illustrate  the  practical 
importance  of  financial  considerations.  If  we  had  another 
horse  we  should  have  had  nothing  to  carry,  and  be  conse¬ 
quently  in  a  merry  humour  this  evening.” 

“  And  if  we  had  each  of  us  a  horse,”  said  another,  “  our 
feet  would  not  be  in  the  sad  state  they  are  in  now.  Oh, 
then — then  our  flight  could  not  fail  of  success  ;  we  should 
be  at  least  a  hundred  versts  further  on  our  way.” 

“  Even  as  it  is,  it  shall  not  fail — it  must  not  !  ”  returned 
Niehorski.  There  was  no  expression  of  dissent,  but  they 
could  not  help  looking  up  towards  the  stupendous  masses 
of  naked,  time-worn  crags,  that  seemed  like  grey  clouds 
turned  to  stone,  tier  above  tier,  and  closed  the  pass. 

On  leaving  their  encampment  they  travelled  along  the 
bottom  of  the  gorge,  strewn  with  heaps  of  enormous 
boulders.  The  rivulet  now  ran  out  of  sight,  entirely  hidden 
under  this  debris,  and  only  a  faint  murmur  heard  in  the 
crevices  of  the  rocks  told  that  it  was  still  there.  Amongst 
these  piled-up  agglomerations  of  fragments  the  scanty 
and  dwarfed  vegetation  could  scarcely  be  discerned.  At 
last  they  happened  upon  a  little  meadow,  and  here  Alexan- 
droff,  foreseeing  that  there  were  no  more  to  come,  insisted 
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that  they  should  pitch  their  evening  camp.  One  of  the 
exiles,  it  was  arranged,  was  to  go  and  explore  the  extreme 
border  of  this  tiny  oasis,  and  Krasuski  volunteered.  He 
returned  with  the  tidings  that  the  pass  was  closed  about 
one  verst  further  by  a  cliff  so  steep  that  to  scale  it  seemed 
impossible.  After  a  long  search,  however,  he  had  found 
something  like  a  passage  up  the  jagged  crinkles,  but  he  had 
not  tried  it,  since  they  had  no  choice,  and  must  either  go 
up  that  w-ay  or  not  at  all.  During  the  night  the  breeze 
freshened  to  a  gale  ;  it  struck  upon  the  rocks  about  them, 
which  gave  out  a  wailing  noise  like  the  whine  of  beaten 
hounds  ;  clouds  of  hard,  stony  particles  wrere  swept  in 
their  faces  from  every  cleft,  and  they  could  hardly  stand 
against  the  wind  as  they  climbed  over  the  great  smooth 
slabs,  which  lay  all  about  in  disorder,  like  the  ruins  of  some 
gigantic  edifice.  Now  and  then  the  horse  would  set  his 
four  feet  firmly  upon  one  of  them,  fearing  to  stir  from  the 
spot,  and  much  coaxing  and  pulling  wras  required  to  induce 
him  to  go  fonvard,  as  he  rolled  his  bloodshot  eyes  around 
and  savr  on  every  side  nothing  but  sharp  points  and  edges, 
to  fall  on  which  would  mean  disablement  or  death  to  him. 
They,  too,  felt  that  their  wfiiole  expedition  must  come  to 
an  end  with  the  loss  of  their  horse,  and  eased  him  of  as 
much  of  his  burdens  as  they  could,  but  the  help  was  slight 
and  insufficient,  for  thev  themselves  were  so  footsore  that 
they  could  scarce  stand,  and  often  well-nigh  lost  their 
balance  under  the  impetus  of  the  blast.  Usually,  after 
resisting  for  some  time,  Grey  One  would  take  an  un¬ 
expected  leap,  clearing  the  obstacle  with  a  dexterity, 
courage,  and  sagacity,  which  they  admired  and  thoroughly 
appreciated. 

At  last,  and  with  infinite  trouble,  they  arrived  at  the 
end  of  the  glen,  formed  by  walls  as  perpendicular  as  the 
mouth  of  a  well.  A  clingy-looking  field  of  ice  and  boulders 
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lay  at  the  bottom,  and  therefrom,  at  its  lower  end,  a  rivulet 
flowed  with  a  gentle,  gurgling  sound. 

That  “  something  like  a  passage  up  the  crinkles  of  the 
rock  ”  proved  to  be  so  steep  a  path  that  to  lead  the  horse 
along  it,  laden  with  the  sumpter-saddle,  vras  utterly  out 
of  the  question.  They  therefore  unloaded  him,  and  left 
him  free  to  crop  the  scanty  tufts  of  grass  and  herbs  and 
scrub  growing  in  the  crannies  of  the  rocks.  V oronin  set  to 
work  to  prepare  the  dinner,  and  the  others  went  away  to 
carry  the  saddle  up  the  cliff,  winch  they  did  at  an  immense 
cost  of  toil  and  fatigue. 

The  narrow,  rocky  crest  of  the  mountain  spur  which 
they  had  now  gained  was  found  to  connect  the  heights 
up  which  they  had  been  climbing  hitherto,  with  another 
range  in  the  background,  higher  stiff,  still  more  rugged,  and 
wearing  a  stiff  more  threatening  appearance.  Bald,  moss- 
grown  peaks,  streaked  with  clouds  that  lay  low  athwart 
their  flanks,  w7ere  all  that  this  range  presented  to  the  eye, 
and  it  was  with  no  small  pleasure  that  the  wayfarers  beheld, 
upon  the  farther  side  of  this  ridge  that  linked  the  twro 
chains  together,  a  precipitous  ravine,  very  similar  to  the 
one  up  which  they  had  come.  Like  it,  this  one  had  also 
an  icefield  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  spur,  from 
wiiich  a  little  brook  rippled  out  of  the  ice.  Here,  therefore, 
they  might  hope  to  get  fodder  for  Grey  One,  and  plenty  of 
firewrood  for  their  owni  use.  This  gorge,  as  the  compass 
show7ed,  had  a  westward  trend,  but  with  a  slight  deflection 
towards  the  south.  The  fact  made  them  somewhat  uneasy, 
but  the  other  bleak  and  bare  range  of  mountains  appalled 
them.  Voronin  even  considered  that  there  was  no  need  to 
be  disquieted,  “  for,”  said  he,  “  if  one  valley  goes  north¬ 
ward,  and  the  other  runs  south,  wre  shall  go  as  far  right  as 
we  have  gone  WTong.” 

The  fierce  blast  upon  the  ridge  wTas  so  icy  cold  that  it 
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chilled  them  to  the  very  marrow,  so  they  hastened  to  get 
down  into  the  other  valley,  hauling  with  them  the  packs, 
which  gave  little  trouble.  But  Grey  One  was  not  so  easy 
to  manage  ;  in  some  places  they  were  forced  to  let  him 
down  with  ropes  under  the  belly.  When  at  the  bottom, 
they  felt  so  utterly  worn  out  that  they  would  gladly  have 
camped  and  slept  there,  had  it  been  possible,  but  they 
found  there  not  one  single  blade  of  grass  for  their  horse, 
and  the  pass  was  as  bare  of  all  vegetation  as  the  pavement 
of  a  city.  They  had  to  saddle  and  load  Grey  One,  and  plod 
along  for  more  than  a  couple  of  versts,  over  the  boulders 
and  rubble-stones. 

They  reached  the  woods  about  noon  of  the  following 
day,  but  could  not  enter  them  on  account  of  the  mosquitoes, 
which,  in  the  shade  and  when  the  wind  was  lowr,  swarmed 
all  around  in  dense  clouds.  Above,  upon  the  heights,  their 
feet  wore  hurt  by  the  sharp-edged  rocks,  with  smooth  sur¬ 
faces  on  which  they  often  slipped  ;  many  and  many  a  huge 
round  hill  did  they  climb,  one  like  the  other,  in  seemingly 
endless  repetition,  whilst  the  rivulet  bubbled,  and  the 
woods  wraved  to  the  faint  breeze  below’.  At  last,  as  they 
reached  a  turning  in  the  pass,  it  unexpectedly  disclosed  a 
wide  and  most  picturesque  landscape  :  a  great  valley 
dotted  all  over  with  dark  woods  and  traversed  by  a  river. 
What  they  nowr  saw  seemed  wonderfully  fair  and  mirage- 
like,  after  the  naked  crags  and  the  sunless,  blighted  glens 
which  they  had  seen  for  so  long.  It  wras  bathed  in  dazzling 
sunlight,  with  an  infinite  expanse  of  azure  above,  and 
delicately  outlined  fringes  of  virgin  forest  and  impenetrable 
weald  all  round  the  horizon  ;  and  here  and  there,  scattered 
about  the  w-ooded  plain,  a  tarn  glittered  palely,  like  a  rare 
pearl  set  in  emeralds. 

“  What  may  this  be  ?  ”  asked  Niehorski,  in  amazement. 

Is  this  river  a  confluent  of  the  Lena  ?  ” 
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“  No,  it  is  the  Jourjuy,”  Alexandroff  answered  quietly. 
“  We  must  go  back.” 

“  The  Jourjuy  !  Are  you  mad  ?  ” 

“  Indeed,  no.  Look,  and  you  will  see  where  the  cross  of 
the  church  gleams  above  the  trees.” 

He  was  right ;  that  was  soon  beyond  all  questioning,  as 
they  recognized  one  landmark  after  another.  It  was  a 
cruel  mockery  for  men  in  their  wayworn  condition  ;  they 
withdrew  from  the  sight  of  the  detested  place,  and,  having 
pitched  their  camp,  sat  mournfully  warming  themselves  at 
the  fire. 

“  There  is  no  help  for  it,”  Nieliorski  said  at  length. 
“  Let  us  in  future  follow  the  compass  faithfully,  and  never 
turn  aside.” 

“It  is  not  always  possible  to  go  straight  ahead,  and  I 
fear  we  shall  make  more  than  one  such  mistake,”  said 
Krasuski,  bending  over  his  map.  “  This  valley  is  not 
marked  here.” 

“  What’s  to  be  done  ?  We  must  go  back,”  they  con¬ 
cluded,  and  went  to  sleep  with  heavy  hearts,  Grey  One 
alone  feeling  in  high  spirits  and  neighing  joyously  over  his 
plentiful  supply  of  grass.  The  next  day  they  were  back 
again,  and  bent  their  steps  toward  that  mountain  region 
that  had  looked  so  unutterably  desolate.  It  was  not 
especially  difficult  of  ascent ;  on  the  contrary,  the  way 
was  easier  than  over  the  fragments  of  ruined  rocks  in  the 
passes  they  had  gone  through.  The  country  was  a  series  of 
highlands  with  gentle  undulations,  ever  farther  and  farther 
above  the  sea-level ;  wide  valleys  betwreen  long  elevations, 
which  succeeded  each  other  at  pretty  nearly  the  same 
height.  But  no  sooner  had  the  wayfarers  crossed  so  many 
of  these  as  concealed  from  their  view  the  ravines  and 
streamlets  on  which  they  had  turned  their  backs,  than  they 
felt  an  unknown  terror  take  hold  of  them.  They  realized 
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now  that  it  was  a  whole  sea  they  were  attempting  to  cross 
— a  sea  of  petrified  billows,  coated  even  with  a  uniform, 
dingy*  green  film  of  moss.  No  trees,  no  bushes,  no  bit  of 
bright  verdure,  no  running  water  over  the  whole  vast 
expanse.  A  row  of  swelling  heights,  all  moss-grown, 
beyond  this  another  moss-grown  row  of  heights,  and  then 
another,  also  grown  over  with  moss.  It  was  a  silent  desert, 
too,  for  there  the  wind,  finding  no  obstacle  to  its  course, 
blew  mutely,  and  a  desert  so  solitary  that  not  a  single  bird 
was  seen  to  fly  there,  where  no  food  was  to  be  had.  The 
sun  peered  redly  over  these  swelling  billows,  which  cast 
their  long  dim  shadows  on  to  the  hollows  beyond,  and  the 
shadows  from  the  rolling  cloud-racks  glided  over  them 
freely  hither  and  thither.  It  was  an  ocean  in  all  things  like 
the  other,  save  for  that  motion  which  gives  the  other  such 
a  charm.  No  wonder,  then,  if  these  men  felt  fear  plucking 
at  their  heart-strings,  as  they  gazed  upon  the  broken 
skyline  and  the  pale  blue  sky  stretched  above  the  dead, 
illimitable  plain.  As  they  went  up  or  down  hill  the  thin 
moss  would  peel  away  underfoot  and  show  the  icy  bed  over 
which  it  grew.  Their  boots,  soaked  and  drenched  with 
moisture,  were  wrinkled  into  folds,  flapping  about  their 
legs  like  hideous  rags,  and  if  the  wind  was  hushed  but  for 
a  few  minutes,  myriads  of  gnats,  that  came  no  one  knew 
whence,  would  instantly  attack  them.  And  now  they 
were  unable  to  defend  themselves,  for  the  moss  and  the 
few  twigs  of  stunted  osier  that  grew  there  were  too  damp 
to  burn.  For  a  whole  week  they  dragged  themselves  along 
over  this  mountain  “  tundra all  but  fireless  and  waterless. 
It  was  like  a  feverish  dream.  Before  the  end  came  they 
trudged  on  like  somnambulists,  obeying  the  word  of  com¬ 
mand  with  unconscious  apathy.  Would  this  last  long  ? 
Would  their  strength  not  give  way  ?  Were  they  never  to 
see  the  merry  greenwood  again,  or  to  quench  their  thirst 
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in  fresh,  pure  water  ?  They  were  all  longing  to  taste  it 
once  more,  as  they  had  longed  to  behold  the  sun  during 
that  Arctic  night  of  a  month’s  duration,  for  they  had  none 
all  this  time,  save  what  they  chanced  upon  in  some  hollow, 
nauseous  with  mire  and  smelling  strongly  of  moss,  or  what 
trickled  into  the  wells  they  dug  where  they  camped,  letting 
it  collect  overnight.  Grey  One  had  now  no  pasture  at  all, 
and  feeding  upon  anything  he  could  find — even  osier  twigs 
and  lichens — soon  grew  very  thin  and  gaunt,  and  stumbled 
at  every  step  for  weakness.  Many  a  time  he  fell,  bruising 
his  knees  and  lips  grievously,  and  well-nigh  losing  his  front 
teeth,  and  at  last  they  had  to  choose  between  seeing  him 
die,  or  relieving  him  of  his  burden  and  carrying  it  all 
themselves. 

“  We  must  overhaul  our  things  and  throw  away  what¬ 
ever  we  do  not  absolutely  need,”  Niehorski  said,  and 
added,  to  encourage  his  companions,  “  We  shall  have  to 
travel  another  day  or  two  ;  no  more.  Then  we  shall  gain 
the  watershed,  and  thence  descend  the  valley  of  some 
river  that  flows  into  the  Lena.” 

But  as  he  spoke  thus  to  his  comrades,  he  turned  his  eyes 
away  from  them.  The  handsome,  manly  face  of  young 
Krasuski  had  shrunk  and  sharpened  into  the  resemblance 
of  an  eagle’s  beak.  Alexandroff’s  powerful  and  restful 
frame  had  a  heavy  stoop,  and  when  he  walked  it  was  with 
a  dogged  stamp,  as  if  he  would  spurn  the  ground  away 
from  his  feet.  Voronin’s  dark  eyes,  now  devoid  of  all 
expression,  struck  his  companions  with  a  deep  sense  of 
pain,  by  the  silent,  self-contained  suffering  of  which  they 
told.  He  never  complained  but  in  his  sleep  ;  then  he 
would  moan,  and  Niehorski  heard  him  more  than  once. 
As  for  himself,  he  could  scarcely  take  either  food  or  sleep  ; 
the  sole  life  which  remained  to  him  was  the  fire  which  he 
felt  burning  in  every  vein.  The  travellers  distributed 
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Grey  One’s  burden  amongst  themselves,  but  Niehorski 
quietly  took  Voronin’s  part,  and  divided  it  between  him¬ 
self  and  Krasuski.  But  when  he  came  to  lift  it,  he  knew 
that  it  was  beyond  his  strength  to  bear,  and  that  he  must 
needs  sink  down  before  the  end  of  the  day.  His  steps 
became  slower  and  slower,  his  stumbles  more  frequent ;  he 
again  and  again  fell  forward  on  his  knees  and  hands,  yet  it 
angered  him  when  they  halted  to  let  him  come  up  with 
them. 

“  Go  on  !  ”  he  cried.  “  Why  do  you  look  at  me  ?  You 
can  wrait  for  me  in  camp,  no  fear  of  my  missing  you  ;  there 
is  no  one  here  but  ourselves.” 

Alexandroff  and  Krasuski  looked  at  one  another,  in 
doubt  what  to  do.  Their  thin  faces  were  swelling  and 
flushing  under  the  weight  of  their  packs  ;  in  this  Arctic 
Sahara  the  sun’s  rays  w^ere  iiowt  hot,  and  a  red  mist  of 
blood  passed  before  their  eyes  now  and  then. 

“You  must  let  us  take  part  of  your  burden,”  they  in¬ 
sisted.  “  We  shall  put  it  upon  Grey  One’s  back  ;  a  few 
pounds  more  or  less  cannot  harm  the  beast.” 

“  Oh,  will  you,  indeed  !  Let  me  alone.” 

In  spite  of  his  protest,  however,  they  decided  that  it 
was  high  time  to  relieve  him.  But  when  they  had  done  so, 
and  gone  on,  they  noticed  that  he  was  taking  a  long  time 
to  ascend  the  hill  at  the  bottom  of  which  they  had  left  him. 
Krasuski  put  down  his  bundle  and  returned,  to  find  him 
lying  face  downwards  on  the  slope.  The  pack  lay  on  his 
shoulders  with  a  crushing  weight ;  he  was  trembling  con¬ 
vulsively.  It  could  not  be  that  he  had  fainted,  for  when 
his  comrade’s  footsteps  sounded  near  he  stirred  with  an 
impatient  movement. 

“  What  is  the  matter  ?  ”  Krasuski  asked  him,  sitting 
down  by  the  side  of  his  companion  and  trying  to  untie  the 

pack. 
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“  Hands  off  !  ” 

“  Come  !  Are  you  able  to  get  up  ?  Your  pack  is  too 
heavy,  I  see  ;  you  have  overweighted  yourself,  as  I  told 
you  at  the  time.  Don’t  worry.  Is  it  your  fault  you  are  not 
so  strong  as  we  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  leave  me,  leave  me  !  I  will  stay  here — Take  the 
things  and  go.  Go.  I  am — The  wolves  shall  have 
something  to  eat.” 

“  Now,  none  of  these  fancies.  Try  to  get  up.” 

At  that  moment  a  violent  and  suffocating  cough  shook 
Niehorski’s  frame.  Krasuski  lifted  him  up  by  the  shoulders 
and,  placing  him  in  a  sitting  posture,  perceived  that  tears 
were  trickling  from  his  eyes — and  blood  from  his  mouth. 

“  I  am  dying,  you  see.  Leave  me  here — I  have  done 
you  wrong ;  forgive  me — I  shall  never — see  Poland 
again  !  ” 

Krasuski  ran  to  the  hill-top  and  shouted  to  his  comrades 
for  help. 
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rnHE  lake,  which  was  the  chief  ornament  of  the  town  of 
-L  Jourjuy  that  encircled  it,  bore  an  unsavoury  nick¬ 
name  :  the  Sea  of  Dung.  This  had  been  given  to  it  by 
the  scurrilous  natives,  after  the  foundation  of  the  town, 
and,  as  it  was  not  inappropriate,  had  remained  with  it. 
How  appropriate  it  was  could  be  learned  only  by  the  sense 
of  smell  and  a  knowledge  of  the  citizens’  habits  of  life  ; 
it  was  fair  to  see,  its  waters  seemed  pure,  and,  in  fine 
weather,  were  beautifully  translucent.  The  filth  and 
sewage  lay  below,  under  a  few  feet  of  water  ;  on  the  surface 
the  clouds,  the  blue  of  the  sky,  the  distant  peaks,  the 
verdurous  banks,  and  the  inverted  images  of  the  houses, 
formed  a  picture  marvellously  beautiful,  bright  colours  on 
a  ground  of  black.  Within  it  (as  the  women  of  the  town 
were  perfectly  aware)  it  was  possible  to  know  who  was 
approaching  on  either  side  without  looking  up  to  make 
sure. 

The  day  was  bright.  At  the  open  window  sat  the 
schoolmaster’s  wife,  her  needlework  in  hand,  singing  in  a 
thin  treble  voice  : 

“  Smoke  curls  from  the  steamboat’s  funnel ; 

Well  my  heart  knows  treachery’s  nigh  ; 

Or  I’ll  poison  drink  to-morrow, 

Or  with  thee,  my  clear,  I’ll  fly  !  ” 

Suddenly  she  stopped,  and  plied  her  needle  with  extra¬ 
ordinary  industry.  Her  husband,  who  was  slouching  about 
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at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  had  caught  sight  of  the  figure 
of  a  man,  mirrored  in  the  tell-tale  Sea  of  Dung,  as  he 
looked  out  of  the  window.  It  was  a  shape  in  a  grey  blouse, 
belted  with  a  silver  girdle,  such  as  the  Yakuts  wear,  and 
standing  upon  the  shore.  The  features  were  not  to  be  made 
out  distinctly,  but  the  stove-pipe  hat  was  plain,  and  who 
in  all  Jour  joy  wore  a  stove-pipe  hat,  save  only  Denizoff  ? 
And,  therefore,  the  schoolmaster  awaited  what  might  come 
to  pass  with  prying  eyes  and  dilated  nostrils.  The  image 
in  the  lake  remained  motionless  ;  the  lady  continued  to 
sew  with  great  assiduity,  but  her  bosom  heaved  so  tumultu¬ 
ously  that  the  beads  she  wore  upon  it  rattled  as  though 
some  one  were  fingering  them.  This  state  of  things  lasted 
for  many  minutes,  so  that  the  teacher,  losing  patience, 
thrust  his  head  out  of  the  window  to  see  what  attraction 
rooted  Denizoff  to  the  spot.  He  was  at  once  perceived 
and  civilly  greeted. 

“  What  are  you  doing  here,  Denizoff  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“  Look — see  there  !  ”  answered  the  latter,  pointing  to 
Alexandroff’s  hut,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake.  A  band 
of  rough-coated  dogs  were  furiously  tearing  something  to 
pieces,  and  one  of  them  was  just  leaping  out  of  the  window 
with  some  article  in  its  mouth. 

“  I  have  long  noticed  that  they  light  no  fire  there.  It 
looks  as  if  no  one  lived  in  the  house.  What  is  your  opinion? 
There  was  a  talk  about  their  clearing  and  ploughing  a 
bit  of  land  beyond  the  river.  They  were  to  sow  barley.” 

c‘  Ho  !  ho  !  Not  a  bad  joke.  That  barley,  I  think,  will 
turn  out  badly — badly  for  old  Pompadour,  I  mean.  Do 
you  suppose  a  man  like  Alexandroff  or  Niehorski  could 
stick  to  the  work  of  a  common  peasant  for  so  long  ?  ” 

“  Why  not  ?  ”  returned  the  schoolmaster.  “  Krasuski, 
who  works  as  a  blacksmith,  is  an  educated  man.” 

“  A  blacksmith  ?  Oh,  we  know  about  that ;  it  is  all 
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humbug.  He’s  a  loose  fish,  a  libertine.  His  smithy  is 
nothing  but  a  trap  to  catch  our  women  ;  they  get  a  pretext 
for  visiting  the  man.  We  know  all  about  those  bracelets 
and  earrings  and  brooches  that  they  ask  him  to  mend. 
But  his  main  earnings  come  from  another  source.  What 
about  Galka’s  cow  ?  He  saw  it - ” 

But  the  rest  of  Denizoff’s  interesting  story  was  destined 
never  to  be  told.  One  with  eyes  flashing  like  torches  in  a 
face  that  was  sunburnt  and  emaciated  and  sharp,  like  the 
beak  of  an  eagle,  suddenly  passed  in  front  of  them.  A 
double-barrelled  rifle  hung  from  his  shoulders,  and  a  hunt¬ 
ing  knife  was  in  his  belt.  The  apparition  could  surely  not 
have  heard,  but  it  came  along  with  such  a  rapid,  swinging 
pace  that  Denizoff,  who  had  raised  his  hat,  kept  it  in  the 
air  for  some  time  in  his  astonishment,  though  the  other 
did  not  so  much  as  glance  at  him. 

“  Do  you  see  ?  ”  Denizoff  whispered  to  the  teacher. 
“  He  lias  gone  to  Samuel’s  lmt.  I  must  see  the  Ispravnik 
this  very  instant.” 

He  took  his  leave  hurriedly,  and  they  both  spread  the 
news  abroad  as  fast  as  they  could.  Towards  evening  the 
town  was  boiling  over  with  excitement ;  it  had  received 
tidings  that  the  exiles  were  returning  from  beyond  the 
Jourjuy,  bearing  Niehorski  on  a  stretcher.  Tcherevin 
rushed  away  to  join  his  comrades.  Varlaam  Varlaamo- 
vitch  exulted. 

“  Taken  ill,  of  course,”  he  cried  in  triumph.  “  They 
must  needs  be  wiser  than  my  grandfather,  and  take  it 
into  their  heads  to  sow  the  uplands.  How  much  barley 
have  they  got  for  their  pains,  eh  ?  Oh,  our  native  country 
is  a  tough  customer  to  deal  with  ;  we  are  in  Siberia,  not  in 
Russia  !  ” 

The  Ispravnik’s  face,  too,  brightened  as  soon  as  he 
heard  the  news,  and  he  at  once  gave  notice  of  a  grand 
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drinking-par  by  for  the  coming  Sunday,  and  sent  a  Cossack 
to  the  sick  man  to  inquire  whether  he  wanted  quinine. 

But  the  Adjunct,  on  the  contrary,  felt  exceedingly 
dispirited.  “  Talk  of  their  having  fled  !  Why,  here  they 
are  !  ”  he  said  to  himself.  “  That  fool,  Kozloff,  is  always 
landing  me  in  some  scrape.  Never  any  luck  for  me  !  ” 
His  thoughts  were  reverting  sadly  to  the  last  report  he  had 
sent  to  headquarters,  containing  a  denunciation  which 
facts  now  clearly  proved  to  be  false. 
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IT  was  a  dark,  wet  day,  and  the  interior  of  Alexandroff’s 
cabin  loomed  dimly.  It  looked  very  bare  now,  lacking 
all  the  vessels  and  utensils  thrown  away  in  the  expedition, 
and  had  a  still  more  wretched  and  unsightly  appearance 
than  before.  The  round  pieces  of  timber  of  which  the 
walls  were  constructed  rose,  sloping  inward,  beetling  over 
the  low  benches  that  went  round  the  room,  and  casting 
dull,  leaden  shadows  upon  everything  within  it.  The 
paper  which  had  been  put  in  the  place  of  the  broken 
window-panes  was  wet  and  torn  by  the  wind,  and  flapped 
and  rustled  disagreeably.  The  chimney,  too,  that  smoked 
at  each  gust,  had  sent  many  a  grey  cloud  floating  amongst 
the  rafters,  looking  as  if  the  clouds  outside  had  somehow 
come  in  through  the  roof. 

The  exiles  were  at  dinner.  No  word  was  spoken,  and  no 
sound  heard  but  the  wooden  spoons  scraping  the  bottom 
of  the  dish.  Krasuski  was  the  first  to  wipe  his  moustache 
and  get  up  ;  immediately  after  him  Alexandroff  reached 
out  for  his  pipe  and  tobacco  pouch. 

“  Why  won’t  you  touch  the  meat  ?  ”  said  Niehorski, 
who  was  in  a  quarrelsome  mood.  “  Well,  then,  I  will  not 
touch  it  either.  I  have  enough  of  this.  I  won’t  have  any 
favours  from  you  ;  I  am  quite  well.” 

They  did  not  answer,  but  they  could  not  forbear  from 
casting  a  side  look  at  the  poor  fellow’s  face,  that  was 
deathly  pale. 
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“  I  must  be  off  now  ;  the  dusk  will  be  coming  on  soon,” 
Krasuski  muttered,  in  a  low  voice. 

“  And  your  tea,  lad  ?  Better  let  your  gun  be  for  to-day  ; 
you  won’t  get  a  shot  in  such  a  pelting  rain,”  said  Alexan- 
droff. 

“  You’ll  keep  some  tea  for  me,  and  I’ll  take  it  when  I 
come  back.”  He  nodded  to  them,  pulled  his  fur  cap  down 
to  his  ears,  and  walked  out.  They  had  had  foul  weather 
for  a  long  time,  and  the  houses  of  the  dirty  little  town 
stood  on  the  rising  ground  about  the  lake,  like  a  covey  of 
wet,  bedraggled  partridges — am  ugly  sight.  The  brown, 
turbid  waves  of  the  Sea  of  Dung  were  lapping  sleepily 
along  the  slimy  shores.  Further,  the  rain-clouds  floated 
low  in  the  air,  shedding  their  torrents  over  the  sombre 
forest,  now  half  stripped  of  its  leaves  and  tossing  in  the 
wind. 

Krasuski  was  sullen,  thinking  of  Alexandroff’s  last 
words  :  “  You  won't  get  a  shot." — “  I  detest  such  silly 
predictions,”  he  thought,  “they  only  make  one  ill-tempered. 
And  suppose  I  do  fail  to-day  ?  We  have  nothing  more  to 
eat,  and  shall  have  to  go  begging  to  Tcherevin,  or  to  the 
Arkanoffs — I  shall  be  sent,  of  course — How  I  hate  the 
thought  of  it — All  of  us  are  starving,  except  them.  The 
‘  Foreign  Potentates  ’  make  believe  that  they  are  all  right, 
but  I  can  see  hunger  staring  out  of  their  faces — And  our 
Niehorski  is  so  ill ;  and  the  doctor  says  he  must  have 
meat,  a  prescription  that  can’t  be  made  up  here.  We 
should  have  to  buy  a  whole  cow,  or  a  calf  :  and  that  is  not 
to  be  dreamed  of — I  must  shoot  some-tiling — a  single  good 
shot  would  do.  We  who  are  in  good  health  can  rub  along 
with  mushrooms  and  tea.  But  as  to  going  to  the  Arkanoffs’, 
I  won’t.  No,  not  for  the  world  !  ” 

He  turned  up  his  coat-collar  and  plunged  into  the  under¬ 
wood,  that  was  dripping  with  moisture  ;  every  branch  he 
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touched  drenched  him  with  a  heavy  shower,  but  this,  un¬ 
pleasant  as  it  was,  he  soon  got  over,  and  plunged  boldly 
into  the  dense  brakes,  caring  neither  for  the  wet  nor  for 
the  knotty  boughs  in  his  way,  only  for  his  gun,  which  he 
kept  carefully  sheltered  under  his  coat.  As  he  went  for¬ 
ward  he  began  to  get  warm  with  his  exertions  and,  being 
now  absorbed  in  his  occupation,  forgot  all  about  the 
former  troubles.  He  walked  along  the  margin  of  the  lake, 
lay  ambushed  in  the  rushes,  leaped  from  one  clump  of  reeds 
to  another,  across  the  marshy  ground,  crept  through 
thickets  and  briars,  and  listened  for  a  long  time  in  the 
pouring  and  pattering  of  the  pelting  rain,  with  outstretched 
neck  and  ear  strained  to  the  utmost,  to  distinguish,  if 
possible,  the  gobbling  sound  that  ducks  make  when 
feeding. 

It  was  to  no  purpose.  All  he  heard  was  the  many- 
sounding  whistle  of  the  wind  in  the  tree-tops  and  among 
the  shrubs.  The  beasts  had  all  crept  to  their  lairs  ;  the 
birds,  benumbed  with  cold,  were  hidden  somewhere  in  the 
long  grass.  But  there  were  mushrooms  in  plenty,  growing 
all  about  in  the  yellow  heaps  of  fallen  leaves,  and  among 
the  mosses,  blackened  with  the  damp.  No  one  came  to 
gather  them,  and  there  were  old  ones  with  an  enormous, 
hat-like  pileus  overloading  a  bent  and  crooked  stem,  and 
others  so  tiny  as  only  just  to  peep  above  the  ground,  but 
not  clear  of  it.  But  they  looked  very  palatable,  all  of  them, 
with  their  smooth,  glossy  heads,  lush  and  sound,  rejoicing 
in  the  damp  coolness  which  saved  them  from  their  insect 
foes  ;  and  Krasuski  gathered  a  lot  of  the  smaller  ones  to 
take  home  in  his  handkerchief. 

He  returned  very  leisurely,  though  wet  through,  chilled 
to  the  marrow,  and  no  longer  hoping  to  get  anything  be¬ 
sides  those  mushrooms  ;  for  he  was  unwilling  to  meet 
Eugenia,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  calling  on  them  about 
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dusk.  When,  after  the  attempted  escape,  Niehorski’s 
life  had  been  in  danger,  all  his  companions  in  exile  used 
to  come  frequently  and  stay  all  day  with  him  ;  but  now 
that  it  was  no  longer  the  shadow  of  death,  but  only  of 
misery  and  disappointed  hope,  which  hung  over  the  cabin, 
they  had  little  by  little  drifted  away  again  into  the  very 
distant  relations  which  had  existed  before  the  expedition. 
Eugenia  alone  still  came  to  see  them  daily,  bringing  to 
them,  along  with  her  comely  figure,  her  bright  hair  and 
blue  eyes,  her  soft,  tuneful  voice  and  her  graceful  attire, 
some  remembrance  of  days  long  past  and  gone. 

When  Krasuski  re-entered  the  hut  he  found  her  sitting 
at  the  table,  leaning  forward  and  listening  attentively  to 
something  that  Niehorski  was  saying  to  her.  It  was,  no 
doubt,  of  him  that  they  were  speaking  ;  for  she  turned  to 
him  with  a  look  which  told  of  much  friendliness,  and 
Niehorski,  who  had  begun  a  sentence,  did  not  continue. 

“  Ah,  you  see—-”  breaking  off.  “  You  have  bagged 
nothing.  Come,  be  seated,  the  samovar  is  still  warm.” 

Krasuski,  -with  a  gloomy  air,  bowed  distantly  to  Eugenia 
and,  putting  the  mushrooms  upon  a  shelf,  went  to  change 
his  clothes  in  the  adjoining  room. 

Niehorski  dropped  a  few  red-hot  bits  of  charcoal  into 
the  samovar. 

“  Are  you  going  to  the  smithy  to-day  ?  ”  he  inquired  of 
Krasuski  on  his  return.  “  Stay  here,  rather  ;  it  is  so 
windy,  and  the  rain  is  falling  in  torrents.” 

“  I  cannot  stay.  I  have  promised  to  have  the  order 
given  me  done  by  to-morrow  morning.” 

“  If  I  might  ask  a  favour,”  Eugenia  put  in,  “I  would 
beg  you  to  take  me  home,  when  you  have  finished  your 
tea.  Walking  out  of  doors  is  no  easy  matter.” 

What  with  the  slippery  ways,  and  the  twilight,  and  the 
blast  upon  the  slopes,  blowing  one  off  one’s  legs,  it  was 
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indeed  not  easy.  But  then  she  was  fearless  and  sure¬ 
footed  and  strong  ;  besides,  such  weather  was  no  longer 
a  novelty  to  her.  Krasuski  surmised  that  she  desired  his 
company  for  some  other  reason,  and  his  heart  leaped  with 
a  pain  in  which  there  was  something  of  sweetness. 

“  Probably,”  he  said  to  himself,  “  she  has  some  gift  for 
us  which  she  dares  not  offer  to  Niehorski,  and — Alexandroff 
being  from  home — wants  me  to  take  it.  But  it  may  as 
well  be  that  she  wishes  to  tell  me  something  else.”  In 
spite,  however,  of  the  latter  conjecture,  he  felt  disquieted 
and  annoyed ;  and  as  he  bowed  to  signify  his  compliance 
with  Eugenia’s  proposal,  she  had  no  pains  in  guessing  that 
there  was  a  certain  unwillingness  on  his  part,  and  an  un¬ 
accountable  sense  of  distrust  and  coldness  towards  her. 
So,  as  soon  as  they  were  out  together  in  the  street  and  the 
rainy,  windy  night,  she  declined  the  arm  he  offered  her, 
and  said  : 

“  You  have  got  something  against  me  ;  I  can  see  that 
plainly,  and  am  much  surprised  at  it.  Please  tell  me 
frankly  how  and  when  I  gave  you  offence.  I  never  intended 
to  do  so  ;  of  that  I  am  quite  sure.” 

“  I  beg  you,  Madame,  to  take  no  notice  of — of  any 
whims  of  mine,”  was  his  answer,  but  in  a  voice  so  altered 
and  strangled  that  it  would  have  betrayed  his  feelings 
but  for  the  gusts  which  partially  drowned  it. 

“You  will  admit  that  you  had  rather  not  have  come 
with  me  now — You  dislike  us,  who  are  not  of  your  caste. 
But  I  am  obliged  to  seek  this  opportunity  for  a  private 
talk,  for  I  want  to  avoid  unpleasant  misunderstandings. 
My  husband  said  to  you,  as  you  may  remember,  that  he 
did  not  consider  Grey  One  to  belong  to  him.  We  do  not 
require  a  horse,  and  the  money  has  been  put  dowm  in  our 
accounts  as  spent.  But  the  townspeople  think  the  horse 
is  ours,  and  some  one  has  told  them  so.” 
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“We  told  them,”  answered  Krasuski.  “  A  Yakut  came 
to  us  the  day  before  yesterday,  asking  us  if  we  would  part 
with  the  horse,  and  we  sent  him  to  your  husband.” 

“  Exactly.  A  Yakut — the  same  man,  I  suppose — in¬ 
quired  to-day  how  much  we  wanted  for  Grey  One,  praising 
him,  and  saying  he  was  willing  to  give  sixty  roubles  :  a 
good  price  here  in  Jourjuy,  I  am  told.  Now,  if  we  were 
certain  that  you  would  not  require  it  any  more,  we  should 
sell  the  horse  and  hand  the  price  over  to  you.  I  think 
that — that  it  might  be  of  some  use.  But  we  hesitated  ; 
for,  as  the  police  are  on  the  watch  now,  it  would  be  more 
difficult  to  get  another  horse,  if  you  decided  to  try  a  second 
expedition.” 

“  Have  you  mentioned  this  to  Niehorski,  Madame  ?  ” 

“  I  have  not.  He  would,  I  know  of  a  certainty,  advise 
us  to  sell  Grey  One,  and  would  refuse  the  money.  It  is 
very  hard  to  talk  to  him  about  these  matters  now  ;  he  has 
grown  so  distrustful  and  touchy  !  Yet  he  certainly  has 
not  given  up  his  dreams.  This  very  day  he  was  saying 
that  it  was  possible  to  escape,  and  that  you  only  failed 
for  want  of  the  proper  means.  I  should  be  glad  to  hear 
what  Alexandroff  would  say  about  this  business.  He  is, 
at  any  rate,  the  most  reasonable  of  you  all ;  and — as  a 
comrade — the  best.  He  has  none  of  that  morbid  pride 
which  makes  it  so  very  hard  to  have  any  financial  dealings 
with  you  ;  none  of  those  rooted  prejudices  about  property 
— what  is  mine,  what  thine,  what  his.  Everything  belongs 
by  right  to  the  man  who  is  in  greatest  need.  Do  you  deny 
that  ?  Would  you  not  yourself  share  with  your  companions 
all  that  you  have  and  they  have  not  ?  Then,  as  one  of 
your  band,  as  a  sister,  I  ask  you  to  say  frankly  whether 
you  require  the  horse  or  not ;  whether  you  still  have  plans, 
and  whether — if  we  sell  the  horse- — you  are  willing  to 
accept  the  money  we  shall  get  for  him.  Tell  me  now,  for 
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I  must  know  at  once ;  the  Yakut  is  coming  for  an  answer 
in  the  morning.” 

Krasuski  was  too  much  embarrassed  to  make  any  reply. 

“  You  will  not  speak,  then  ?  ”  she  went  on  to  say, 
timidly.  “  Of  course,  you  mistrust  my  intentions.  And 
yet,  do  you  know,  you  are  all  very  often  in  my  thoughts. 
I  am  sorry,  very  sorry  for  you.  Now  I  know  what  banish¬ 
ment  is,  and  can  guess  what  you  must  suffer,  who  have 
been  here  so  long.  I  am — that  is  my  husband  and  I,”  she 
said,  correcting  herself,  “  are  ready  to  make  any  sacrifice. 
We  can  do  little — but  then,  sixty  roubles  is  not  so  much. 
Besides,  the  horse  is  the  main  point.  You  are  thinking  of 
making  another  trial,  are  you  not  ?  Niehorski  said  that 
one  horse  was  not  enough,  and  that,  if  the  expedition  was 
to  succeed,  each  of  you  ought  to  have  one.  Well,  then,  say 
four  ;  perhaps  we  may  manage  to  buy  that  number  ;  if 
not,  three — two  even — will  be  better  than  one — or  none 
at  all.  You  and  Alexandroff,  I  am  told,  would  get  along 
very  well  in  the  forests,  even  without  them.  So,  then,  I 
shall  tell  my  husband  to  keep  Grey  One,  in  case  you  decide 
to  try  once  more.  You,  at  all  events — why  not  own  it  ? — 
have  by  no  means  given  everything  up  for  lost.  As  for 
me,”  she  added,  with  a  beaming  face,  “  if  I  had  wings  to 
fly,  or  the  strength  you  have,  oh  !  believe  me,  I  would 
not  only  escape  from  here,  but  take  you  all  with  me.” 

“  Your  kindness,”  Krasuski  said,  in  a  voice  that  trembled 
with  pain,  “is  beyond  all  measure.  Yes,  you  are  right; 
I  must  escape  from  this  place,  I  cannot  stay.  And  go  I 
will  !  There  is  no  other  issue  for  me  save  that.  But  I  will 
not  take  the  horse  !  ” 

“  Ah  !  ”  she  returned,  “  this  is  as  unkind  as  ever  on 
your  part.  How  strange  that  you  should,  as  I  see  you  do, 
hate  and  loathe  poor  Grey  One  so  !  And  yet  he  is  the 
property  of  any  one  ;  or,  if  you  like,  of  any  one  who  wants 
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to  get  away.  The  money  we-  paid  for  him— was  it  ours  ? 
No  ;  for  we  ourselves  did  not  earn  it.  If  you  go  back  to 
the  civilized  world,  you  will  repay  it  a  hundredfold  by 
working  to  set  free  those  who  really  produced  that  wealth. 
Oh,  but  I  am  really  too  foolish,  talking  in  this  grand  way 
about  such  a  trifle  !  So  then,  all  is  right,  and  we  are  agreed. 
I  shall  tell  my  husband  that  the  horse  is  not  to  be  sold. 
He  will  make  no  objection,  'were  it  only  because  he  wishes 
to  avoid  trouble  with  the  police  and  shorten  our  stay  here.” 

She  sighed,  and  relapsed  into  silence.  They  walked  on 
for  some  time,  each  plunged  in  thought.  Presently  she 
said,  “  Thank  you,  very  much.  You  go  this  way  to  the 
forge,  don’t  you  ?  It  is  not  far  from  here  to  our  house. 
Good-bye.”  And  she  took  his  hand,  and  held  it  tightly  in 
hers  for  some  time. 

“  Your  husband,  Madame,”  said  Krasuski,  “  will  do  as 
he  thinks  best.  He  need  not  trouble  about  us  at  all.  My 
advice  would  be  to  sell  the  horse,  only  not  just  now  ;  for 
he  is  useful  at  present  to  Yan,  who  is  busy  carting  hay. 
Grey  One  is  a  good  horse,  and  will  find  ready  purchasers  at 
any  time.  But  we  ought  not  to  have  said  that  he  belonged 
to  you,  and  so  exposed  you  to  unpleasantness.  Yes,  I 
think  you  ought  to  get  rid  of  him,  after  a  while.” 

They  continued  to  talk  thus  for  some  time  at  the  cross¬ 
road.  At  length  they  separated  ;  but  she  had  scarce  made 
a  few  rapid  steps  towards  her  house,  when  Krasuski  over¬ 
took  her.  “  I  have  thought  better  of  it,”  he  said.  “  Sell 
the  horse  immediately — to-morrow,  if  you  can.  And  as 
for  us,”  he  added,  in  a  husky  voice,  “  we  will  accept 
neither  horse  nor  money.” 

He  had  bowed,  and  was  gone  before  Eugenia  could  ask 
him  to  explain  himself.  The  house-door,  soaked  with 
moisture,  swung  silently  on  its  hinges,  to  let  her  in,  as  she 
was  still  puzzling  over  the  meaning  of  so  sudden  a  change. 
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Her  husband  occupied  an  easy  chair  at  his  writing-table  ; 
a  guttering  tallow  candle  shed  its  yellow  light  upon  piles 
of  books  and  papers,  and  on  Samuel,  and  Tcherevin,  who 
were  sitting  on  either  side  of  him. 

Samuel  was  trying  to  jest.  “  I  forgot,”  he  said.  44  You 
are  in  a  creative  mood,  and  only  believe  in  statistics  now.” 
But  Arkanoff  scowled. 

44  What  do  you  mean  by  only  ?  Who  told  you  what 
I  believe,  and  wliat  I  do  not  ?  My  convictions  are  now  the 
same  as  ever  ;  but 4  Every  fruit  is  good  at  its  own  time  !  ’  ” 

“  Aha  !  a  capital  saying,  indeed !  ”  Tcherevin  said,  with  a 
laugh.  4 4  My  compliments  !  Just  now,  I  fancy,  you  are 
all  for  multiplication,  and  believe  in  the  rule  with  deep 
faith.  So  does  Madame  !  ” 

xWkanoff  smoothed  his  brow,  and  would  have  capped 
the  witticism  with  another  ;  but  catching  sight  of  Eugenia 
at  that  moment,  44  Here  you  come  at  last !  ”  he  said.  44  But 
where  have  you  been  so  long  ?  ” 

The  doctor’s  pleasantry,  which  she  had  chanced  to  hear, 
vras  offensive  to  her,  and  she  pointedly  looked  away  from 
him,  viiilst  she  greeted  the  others. 

44  Why  are  you  so  cross,  Madame  ?  ”  Tcherevin  asked 
her.  44  The  samovar  is  boiling,  your  husband  saw  to  it 
himself  ;  you  have  only  to  make  the  tea,  and  bring  us 
something  to  eat.” 

Eugenia,  by  wray  of  response,  lit  a  candle  and  wrent  out  of 
the  room.  Samuel  followed  her. 

44  Allow  me  to  hold  the  candle  for  you,”  he  said, 

44  No,  thanks  ;  it  is  not  worth  while.” 

44 1  have  just  been  at  the  Ispravnik’s,”  he  continued,  in 
a  low  tone. 

44  Ah  !  Did  he  send  for  you  ?  Had  he  any  questions  to 
put  about  the  horse  ?  ” 

44  He  had.  Wanted  to  know7  whether  you  wrere  realty 
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intending  to  sell  Grey  One  to  the  Yakut ;  in  which  case,  he 
said,  he  would  be  glad  to  buy  the  animal  himself.  Mark 
this  :  what  can  he  want  with  a  horse,  since  he  has  two 
already  ?  It’s  my  opinion  that  both  offers — his  own  and 
the  Yakut’s — are  only  a  trick.  The  police  have  guessed 
part  of  the  truth  ;  and  this  is  only  a  manoeuvre  to  learn 
the  whole,  and  to  take  the  horse  from  us.” 

“  Have  you  told  my  husband  ?  What  does  he  say  ?  ” 

“  That  I  will  sell  Grey  One,”  Arkanoff  cried  out,  from 
the  other  room. 

“  But  then,”  she  returned,  “  Yan,  who  is  busy  in  the 
hay-fields,  requires  him.  He  has  been  taking  care  of  him 
almost  all  this  year,  and  I  think  it  would  not  be  right  to 
do  as  you  say,  yet  awhile.  We  can  wait  till  the  spring.” 

“  I  prefer  to  give  Yan  money  to  hire  another,  rather 
than  have  the  police  seize  the  horse  and  proceed  against 
us.  They  have  an  inkling  of  what  has  been  going  on,  I 
make  no  doubt ;  an  inquiry  may  be  set  on  foot  any  day. 
To  crown  all,  these  Wandering  Knights  have  declared  that 
Grey  One  was  mine  !  Very  discreet,  was  it  not  ?  ” 

“  It  was  very  indiscreet,”  Tclierevin  remarked. 

“  You,  doctor,”  Eugenia  said  angrily,  as  she  set  down 
her  teacup,  “  are  always  terrifying  my  husband  for  noth¬ 
ing.  How  can  any  inquiry  be  made  ?  All  the  exiles  are 
here,  and  no  one  saw  them  in  the  mountains.  Let  the 
police  fancy  what  they  please,  they  can  go  no  further  than 
fancying.  If  we  had  as  much  caution  and  foresight  as  you 
would  like  us  to  have,  we  should  fear  our  own  shadows.” 

“  Caution  and  foresight,  Eugenia  !  What  do  you  mean 
by  those  words  ?  ”  Arkanoff  cried,  with  an  outburst  of 
ill- temper.  “  I  have  never  been  a  coward,  and  you  have 
no  right  to  speak  so  !  I  can  understand  courting  peril, 
when  there  is  a  motive  for  it ;  but  these  silly  vagaries, 
these  romantic  excursions  !  Alas  !  ”  (here  he  counter- 
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feited  Niehorski’s  voice)  “  I  am  miserable,  I  am  miserable, 
I  cannot  bear  it — and  so  I  will  act  like  a  fool,  and  make 
others  pay  dear  for  my  folly  !  ” 

“  As  a  matter  of  fact,”  Tcherevin  interposed,  “  had 
they  either  been  caught  or  escaped  scot-free,  we  should 
certainly  have  come  in  for  it.  That  I  conclude  from  what, 
a  fewr  days  ago,  was  told  me  by  Kozloff.  ...” 

“  Talking  of  Kozloff,”  Samuel  interrupted,  thinking 
that  the  conversation  had  better  take  another  turn,  “  I 
can  tell  you  a  funny  thing  about  him.  The  other  day,  I 
was  going  into  the  police  station,  and  there  was  a  row  : 
Kozloff  stood  in  the  doorway,  pale  and  trembling,  while 
the  Ispravnik  was  shaking  his  fist  and  rating  the  fellow 
soundly.  Denizoff  just  then  passed  by,  carrying  a  pile 
of  books  ;  one  fell  on  the  floor,  and  he  stooped  to  pick  it 
up  ;  when  Kozloff,  who  (as  you  know)  is  an  ‘  emiriak  ’  * 
gave  him  a  slap  on  the  back.  Denizoff  staggered  under  it, 
and  the  other,  frightened  and  upset  by  what  he  had  done, 
turned  white  as  a  sheet  ;  his  hands  shook,  his  lips  trembled, 

and  he  began  stuttering,  ‘  Tutututu - 5  The  Ispravnik, 

and  all  the  men  in  the  office,  burst  into  a  roar  of  laughter. 
‘  Seize  him  !  shoot  him  !  hang  him  !  ’  he  yelled  out ;  and 
‘  Seize  him  !  shoot  him  !  hang  him  !  ’  Kozloff  yelled,  in 
the  same  tone.  ‘  Whom  ?  ’  the  Ispravnik  asked  ;  and 
‘  Whom  ?  ’  Kozloff  echoed  back  to  him.  In  short,  it  was 
just  such  a  scene  as  you  may  witness  any  day  at  the 
tavern  here.” 

“Oh,  those  ‘  emiriaks  ’  are  very  droll  creatures  !  ”  said 
Tcherevin,  taking  up  the  subject  readily.  “  Vissaryon, 
for  instance,  one  of  the  most  inveterate  sportsmen  in  this 
place.  You  should  see  him,  each  time  he  has  fired,  throw" 
down  his  gun  and  walk  round  and  round  it  for  five  minutes, 

*  An  ‘  emiriak  ’  is  one  afflicted  with  a  malady  peculiar  to  Siberia, 
somewhat  resembling  St.  Vitus’s  dance. — Translator's  note. 
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clucking  like  a  hen.  The  children  all  follow  him  about  for 
fun,  performing  the  Grouse-Dance  ;  and  he  will  dance  with 
them,  and  repeat  every  word  they  say.” 

Thereupon  ensued  a  talk  on  the  subject  of  “  emiriaks,” 
ending  with  an  exhaustive  explanation  (by  the  doctor)  of 
the  causes  of  this  malady,  its  methods  of  treatment,  and 
the  works  written  concerning  it ;  he  trusted,  he  said,  to 
make  good  use  some  day  of  the  data  collected  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  Jourjuy. 

But  though  the  conversation  was  amusing  enough,  now 
and  then,  Eugenia  sat  gloomily  silent,  and  never  once 
smiled.  Arkanoff  noticed  this,  and  no  sooner  had  he  seen 
his  two  guests  to  the  door  and  secured  it  with  the  catch, 
than  he  returned  to  his  wife  and  fell  upon  his  knees  before 
her,  on  the  floor. 

“  What  now  ?  Did  her  soul  leave  her,  and  has  it  not 
yet  returned  ?  Is  she  offended  ?  Is  her  husband  hateful 
to  her  now  ?  Was  he  rude  ?  Was  he  really  ?  And  why  ? 
Because  she  was  so  very  quick  to  suspect  him  of  such  an 
ugly  failing  !  Because  she  loves  him  no  more,  and  leaves 
him  all  alone  for  hours  and  hours  ;  and  he  is  jealous,  for  his 
heart  is  pained  to  see  so  little  of  her.  And  no  one  will  ever 
love  her  as  he  does — no  one  !  Won’t  she  let  him  take  her 
hand  ?  ” 

And  Arkanoff  would  have  caught  hold  of  it,  but  she 
drew  back  from  him,  saying,  “  You  are  not  always  the 
man  that  I  wish  you  were.  I  see  it,  Artemius,  and  it 
grieves  me.” 

He  rose  to  his  feet  at  once.  “  How,  may  I  ask,  do  you 
wish  me  to  be  ?  ” 

“  You  are,  I  know,  a  good  man  and  a  hard  worker,  but 
you  often  fly  out  and  are  angry  for  trifles.  And  you  are 
growing  over-cautious,  over-circumspect,  though  by  such 
slow  degrees  that  you  do  not  notice  it  yourself  ;  and 
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absolute  besides,  to  that  extent  that  there’s  no  saying  a 
word  to  you.  Now,  I  see  all  this,  and  the  slightest  defect 
in  you  gives  me  pain.  Why  are  you  so  bent  on  selling  the 
horse  now  ?  You  are  certainly  too  sharp-witted  to  care 
for  silly  rumours.  No  ;  it  is  the  sixty  roubles  you  want 
to  get ;  you  fear  we  shall  have  too  little,  and  be  forced  to 
forgo  some  of  our  comforts.  You  may  as  well  own  it  ;  I 
know  that  if  you  care  for  them,  it  is  not  on  your  account, 
but  on  mine.  But  if  you  knew  what  misery  they  are 
suffering  in  that  hovel !  ” 

“  What  !  have  they  been  begging  again  ?  ”  said  her 
husband.  “  Really,  I  cannot  but  think  them  pitifully 
mean.  Such  noble  characters  as  they  would  like  to  pass 
for  should  have  the  manliness  to  bear  the  consequences 
of  their  fault.  And  how  do  they  behave  ?  They  are 
always  dining  at  Tcherevin’s  ;  Samuel  and  Pietroff  are 
both  in  debt  on  their  account.  And  is  there  a  single  day 
when  they  do  not  get  something  from  you  ?  ” 

“  But  they  never  ask  me  for  anything,”  Eugenia  pleaded. 
“  Nay,  it  is  all  I  can  do  to  make  them  accept  what  I  bring 
sometimes.” 

“  Tut,  tut,  tut.  They  don’t  ask  ;  they  eat  without 
asking  !  Cheap  heroism  that,  when  other  people  pay  for 
it.  All  that  expedition,  I  am  persuaded,  was  mere  moon¬ 
shine  and  clap- trap  to  get  money  out  of  us  !  ” 

“  Artemius  !  Think  of  what  you  are  saying,  I  entreat 
you  !  How  can  you  accuse  so  lightly  these  men,  whom 
you  do  not  know  at  all  ?  You  scarcely  ever  go  to  see 
them,  and  yet  you  judge  them  so  cruelly !  I  can  tell  you 
that  their  honesty  is  beyond  all  questioning,  that  they  have 
generous,  noble,  chivalrous  souls.” 

“  Paragons,  in  short  !  No,  I  don’t  go  and  I  don’t  mean 
to  go  to  them.  And  it  is  time  that  you,  too,  should  drop 
their  acquaintance.  Niehorski  has  recovered,  yet  you  visit 
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them  daily.  Indeed,  it  is  unbecoming.  And  who  among 
the  ‘  chivalrous  souls  ’  is  the  great,  magnetic  centre  of 
attraction,  I  wonder  ?  Nieliorski  is  all  but  a  corpse.  That 
dumb,  hulking  fellow,  with  his  pipe  and  spittoon,  it  can’t 
be  he  ?  There  remains,  then,  only  the  smug,  doll-faced, 
journeyman  locksmith.” 

Eugenia  started  up,  trembling.  “  I  never  thought - ” 

“  You  never  thought  ?  ”  he  interrupted.  “  Very  good, 
but  I  request  you  not  to  go  there  henceforth.  I  had  rather 
you  ‘  never  thought  ’  than  have  to  shoot  myself  or  you 
some  day.” 

With  these  words,  he  fell  to  striding  to  and  fro  about 
the  room  in  his  anger.  Eugenia  walked  to  the  window  ; 
a  light  twinkled  through  the  gloom  across  the  lake.  It 
was  from  Krasuski’s  forge,  and  she  saw  in  fancy  the  noble 
and  energetic  countenance  of  the  young  man,  as  he  bent 
over  his  work.  “  A  smug,  doll-faced,  journeyman  lock¬ 
smith  !  ”  she  said  to  herself  bitterly,  repeating  the  sneer 
again  and  again.  And  suddenly  she  had,  as  it  were,  a  dim 
sensation  of  a  chasm  beginning  to  yawn  between  her  past 
and  her  present ;  and  she  turned  in  terror  towards  her 
husband. 

“  Tell  me,  Artemius  dear,”  she  cried,  “  why  you  speak 
so  to  me.  You  cut  me  to  the  heart.  Have  I  ever  given 
you  the  slightest  cause  for  this  ?  What  is  wrong  ?  ” 

“  How  should  I  know  ?  ”  he  answered,  feigning  un¬ 
concern,  with  an  effort. 

It  was  now  her  turn  to  pace  the  room,  as  he  stood  at 
the  window  with  his  back  to  her. 

“  Dearest  !  ”  she  whispered  at  last,  coming  softly  up  to 
him,  “  I  am  not  afraid  of  exile,  or  cold,  or  hunger,  or 
misery.  All  those  things  I  was  warned  to  expect,  when 
I  chose  to  come  with  you,  and  they  could  not  frighten  me. 
Yes,  I  can  bear  everything — everything — and  share  all 
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you  suffer  !  Only  be  kind,  be  generous,  be — as  you 
were  !  ” 

“  And  not  sell  the  horse,  eh  ?  ”  he  said,  with  a  swift 
return  to  playfulness.  “  That’s  your  will,  and  you  shall 
have  it ;  only  don’t  grieve,  my  sweet  one,  my  darling  !  ” 

He  again  fell  on  his  knees,  and  embraced  her,  then 
strained  her  to  his  heart  with  the  fondest  caresses.  At 
first,  she  was  reluctant,  but  yielded,  when  she  saw  the 
tears  in  his  eyes,  and  they  mingled  with  hers.  But  when 
he  had  fallen  asleep,  and  she  remained  weary  and  dispirited 
after  this  scene,  a  sense  of  humiliation  and  shame  took 
possession  of  her. 

“  For  the  second  time  !  This  is  not  the  way  to  mend 
matters,  I  feel.  What  shall  I  do  ?  Oh  !  what  shall  I  do  ?  ” 
So  she  thought,  and  sank  slowly  into  a  heavy,  yet  uneasy, 
sleep. 


CHAPTER  II 


mHE  sale  did  not  take  place.  The  would-be  purchasers 
Jl  were  informed  Arkanoff  that  they  were  under  a 
mistake,  and  he  sent  them  to  Alexandroff,  to  whom  the 
horse  belonged,  he  said.  The  Ispravnik  had  no  mind  to 
apply  to  the  latter,  and  so  the  affair  ended.  From  that 
time  Madame  Arkanoff  ceased  to  visit  the  three  friends, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  her  husband  went  to  see  them 
several  times,  and  invited  them  all,  in  a  very  friendly  way, 
to  come  and  take  tea  at  his  house,  now  and  then. 

“  We  can  meet  far  more  comfortably  at  my  house,”  he 
explained.  “  There  is  plenty  of  room  for  all,  and  a  big 
samovar.” 

Alexandroff  came  pretty  frequently.  Niehorski  soon 
got  so  accustomed  to  the  place  that  lie  never  missed  a 
gathering.  Samuel,  once  and  again,  managed  to  bring 
Voronin,  who  since  his  return  had  become  strangefy  in¬ 
different  to  everything,  neglected  his  toilet  to  the  last 
degree,  and  lay  all  day  long  half  dressed  and  barefoot  on 
a  bench  in  his  dark  room,  dozing  or  reading.  It  was, 
however,  with  the  greatest  unwillingness  that  he  made 
the  necessary  preparations,  and  the  third  time  he  flatly 
refused.  “  Why  should  I  go  ?  ”  he  said.  “  What  shall 
I  hear  ?  Words,  words,  words.  I  have  heard  enough  of 
them.” 

Krasuski  and  Pietroff  did  not  come  at  all.  “  I  hate 
Terrorists,”  was  Pietroff’ s  uncompromisingly  frank  reply 
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when  Samuel  asked  him  the  reason.  “  Their  mode  of 
action  has  rendered  all  others  impossible,  and  forced 
Russia  into  a  fatal  path.  They  have  set  up  a  noisy  and 
trumpery  agitation  in  the  place  of  earnest  revolutionary 
work.  If  reaction  and  persecution  set  in,  it  is  all  their 
doing.  How  many  a  noble  life  they  have  lost !  .  .  .  Oh,  I 
hate  them,  and  cannot  listen  quietly  to  their  arguments  ; 
their  doctrine  is  mere  intellectual  debauchery.” 

So  he  did  not  come,  but  took  care  to  send  Glicksberg, 
who  reported  to  him  all  that  occurred  at  Arkanoffs.  These 
two  friends  now  lived  again  together,  for  the  fierce  patriot¬ 
ism  of  the  Cossack  Yakooshkin  had  given  way,  when  his 
lodgings  had  been  tenantless  for  scarce  two  months,  and 
they  occupied  them  once  more. 

But  Glicksberg,  under  the  influence  of  the  debates  he 
heard,  was  now  beginning  to  showr  signs  of  emancipation. 
“  Do  you  know,  Pietroff,”  he  said  one  day,  “  I  do  think 
that  an  agitation,  carried  on  moderately,  side  by  side  with 
doctrinal  propaganda,  might  at  times  be  productive  of 
good  results.  Naturally  propaganda  is  the  main  thing  ; 
but  then  it  is  extremely  hard  to  say  where  the  one  ends 
and  the  other  begins.  Is  it,  for  instance,  propaganda  or 
agitation  to  post  up  a  manifesto  ?  I  think  that,  if  carried 
on  with  moderation,  I  repeat,  with  mo-de-ra-tion  ...” 

“  Mo-de-ra-tion  !  You  think  ?  Think  what  you  please,” 
Pietroff  interrupted,  turning  his  back  upon  his  friend. 
The  whole  of  that  day  he  said  not  one  word  to  him,  and 
Glicksberg  did  not  pay  his  usual  visit  to  the  Arkanoffs  ; 
but  as  Pietroff  continued  to  sulk  the  next,  Glicksberg 
slipped  out  in  the  dusk  of  the  third  evening. 

“  Yes,  both  propaganda  and  agitation  are  at  work — 
and  with  good  success,  it  seems— -in  the  very  camp  of  the 
enemy,”  Samuel  remarked  to  Niehorski  in  a  confidential 
talk.  “  What  fun  it  will  be  when,  one  fine  day,  Glicksberg 
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will  awake  to  find  himself  a  Terrorist,  and  announce  the 
fact  to  Pietroff  !  That  will  be  a  sight  worth  seeing,  indeed  ! 
Poor  Glicksberg,  who  has  fallen  in  love  with  madame, 
must  needs  listen  to  her  husband,  and  yield  to  him,  step 
by  step.  I  myself  heard  him  say  to  her  that — in  certain 
particular  cases,  of  course  (he  laid  much  stress  upon  that) — 
Terrorism  was  admitted  by  Spencer,  Mill,  Marx,  Lassalle, 
Comte,  Kant,  Duhring,  and  many  another  sociologist  and 
economist,  to  be  a  legitimate  means  of  action  !  ” 

“  Is  he  indeed  in  love  ?  Poor  man  !  But  how  have 
you  found  that  out  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  I  have  excellent  eyes  !  And  are  you  not  in  love, 
too  ?  ” 

“  Not  I,”  Niehorski  answered  gravely.  “  I  see  she  has 
fascinated  you,  every  one.  But  what  will  come  of  all 
this  ?  ” 

“  For  some  only  an  outpour  of  sonnets,”  Samuel  re¬ 
joined,  with  a  bitter  smile.  “  But  the  ‘  Foreign  Poten¬ 
tates  ’  will  fall  out,  and  certain  projects  be  knocked  on  the 
head.  Dr.  Tcherevin  is  getting  still  more  moderate  in  his 
opportunism.  In  fine,  we  are  threatened  with  a  revolution, 
amongst  us  Revolutionists,  to  which  I  do  not  at  all  object. 
Life  is  so  desperately  purposeless  here  that  one  falls  in 
love  from  sheer  weariness.  And  then,  she  is  so  lovable,  so 
attractive,  so  interesting,  so  poetical  a  being  !  She’s  a 
moonbeam — a  whiff  of  jessamine  scent !  Ah  !  for  a  spray 
from  that  bush  I  would  willingly  give  a  year  of  my  life.” 

Niehorski  paused  awhile ;  his  past  had  risen  vividly 
before  his  mind,  dimming  and  blotting  out  his  present 
surroundings. 

“  I  have  given  up  all  such  dreams,”  he  sighed.  “  Though 
living,  I  am  dead.  So  is  Voronin  !  ” 

After  a  few  days,  Pietroff  was  again  on  his  usual  terms 
with  Glicksberg,  but  he  no  longer  questioned  him  about 
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the  evenings  spent  at  Arkanoff’ s  ;  and  the  other  had  now 
assumed  a  reserved  and  quasi-independent  bearing  to¬ 
wards  him.  This  gave  his  friend  so  much  concern  that  one 
evening,  whilst  the  assembled  guests  were  confabulating 
together  gaily  over  their  tea,  the  door  opened,  and  an 
unexpected  figure — Pietroff  himself,  tall,  gaunt,  with  hair 
cut  in  peasant  fashion — was  seen  on  the  threshold,  bowing 
and  taking  off  his  spectacles,  dimmed  with  the  vapour  of 
the  warm  room.  The  host  and  hostess  both  advanced  to 
meet  him  with  cordiality. 

“  At  last  you  are  here  !  Welcome  !  Sit  down  ;  you 
shall  be  the  hero  of  this  evening  !  ” 

The  “  hero  of  the  evening,”  somewhat  confused,  stroked 
his  beard  nervously,  and,  avoiding  the  eyes  of  Samuel  and 
Glicksberg,  cleared  his  throat,  as  much  as  to  say  that  he 
had  come  prepared  to  begin  hostilities,  and  in  no  other 
intention.  He  gave  no  further  sign  of  his  purpose,  how¬ 
ever,  for  Arkanoff  had  guessed  it  at  once,  and  held  his 
peace,  only  now  and  then  looking  towards  him  with  eyes 
that  twinkled  with  merriment.  Those  keen  glances  made 
Pietroff  exceedingly  wroth,  and  an  explosion  might  possibly 
have  occurred  ere  long,  had  not  Madame  Arkanoff,  ever 
kind  and  desirous  of  extricating  a  comrade  from  an  awk¬ 
ward  position,  turned  to  Samuel  and  entreated  him  to 
read  his  last  production  to  them,  as  he  had  promised. 

“I  do  not  remember  having  made  any  promise,”  he 
answered. 

“  Oh  yes,  you  did,  you  did.  Don’t  attempt  to  back  out 
of  it  now,”  Niehorski  said,  and  the  others  chimed  in. 

“  All,  well  !  I  am  defenceless.  There  was  no  promise, 
but  you  all  say  there  was,  and  no  one  will  stand  up  for  me.” 
So  Samuel  yielded  and  got  up,  but  instead  of  giving  a 
recitation,  he  surprised  them  by  singing  the  following 
lines  in  a  subdued  tenor  voice  : — 
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“  From  Granada  to  Seville, 

Love-songs  all  the  country  fill  ; 

Rapiers  clash,  and  lute-strings  thrill 
From  Granada  to  Seville. 

Lays  float  sweet,  and  blood  flows  free 
’Neath  each  fair  one’s  balcony. 

“  When,  O  when  shall  dawn  the  day 
That  in  freedom’s  bright  array 
Lays  and  blood  for  her  you’ll  pour 
As  for  Love,  in  days  of  yore  ? 

“  W  e  our  chains  have  learned  to  wear  ; 

Why  should  we  for  love-songs  care  ? 

Wherefore  death  for  Freedom  bear? 

Fate  we  bow  to,  for  we  must ; 

All  things — all — are  mouldering  dust ! 

“  From  Granada  to  Seville 
Castles,  gardens,  all  lie  still, 

In  the  moonbeams  slumbering  mute  ; 

Hushed  the  melody  of  the  lute  ; 

Songs  fail,  swords  in  silence  rust ; 

But  the  waters,  rushing  by, 

Softly  and  for  ever  sigh  : 

All  things — all — are  mouldering  dust !  ” 

Long  after  the  mournful  tune  had  died  away,  the  exiles 
sat  motionless.  Not  a  sound  was  heard,  until  Arkanoff 
stepped  forward,  with  a  theatrical  gesture  and  droop  of 
his  lion-like  head.  “  Nay  !  ”  he  cried,  “  these  are  too 
sombre  colours.  We  are  yet  prepared  to  give  our  lives  for 
liberty  !  ” 

The  only  reply  was  a  confused  sound  of  voices  conversing 
together,  in  comers.  Pietroff,  who  had  long  been  absent 
from  such  meetings,  was  most  deeply  impressed  by  the 
song  he  had  just  heard  ;  his  eyes  filled  with  idle  tears. 
Just  then  he  felt  no  hatred  for  any7  one,  not  even  for  the 
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“  Infamous  Terrorists.”  So  he  got  up,  and  in  a  husky 
voice  asked  for  leave  to  speak,  which,  of  course,  was 
granted. 

“  You,  gentlemen  and  comrades,”  he  said,  “  men  perse¬ 
cuted  by  the  same  enemy,  subjected  to  the  same  sufferings 
in  this  God-forgotten  corner  of  the  earth  .  .  .  men  .  .  . 
in  a  word  .  .  .  who  share  the  horrors  of  exile,  and  not  only 
the  loss  of  country,  but  of  any  possibility  of  work,  and 
these  horrible  surroundings  amongst  a  people  with  whom 
we  can  have  nothing  in  common,  because  they  lack  the 
most  elementary  educational  factors  which  are  necessary  ; 
and  .  .  .  lastly  .  .  .  who  .  .  .” 

Here,  becoming  confused,  he  broke  off,  but  presently 
looked  up  and  went  on  to  say,  with  great  simplicity  and 
a  kindly  smile  : 

“  My  proposal  is  this,  friends.  Let  us  attempt  to  formu¬ 
late  a  programme  in  which  we  shall  all  be  able  to  join.” 

“  Bravo,  Pietroff  !  The  propagandists  for  ever  !  ”  they 
shouted,  applauding  him  loudly,  the  loudest  of  all  being 
the  master  and  mistress  of  the  house. 

“  What  I  said  was  by  no  means  intended  for  a  jest,” 
Pietroff  said,  displeased  at  the  noisy  cheering. 

“  Surely  not,”  Eugenia  rejoined,  bending  towards  him 
with  a  most  friendly  look.  “  I  agree  with  all  my  heart  to 
what  you  propose.  I  have  long  been  pained  to  see  we  are 
so  sadly  and  unaccountably  divided  amongst  ourselves, 
we  who  are  of  kindred  minds  and  aspirations.” 

“  So  we  are ;  but  the  relationship  is  very  remote 
indeed,”  Arkanoff  interposed.  And  upon  this  there 
followed  a  confusion  of  voices,  in  the  midst  of  which 
Niehorski  was  heard,  crying  : 

“  At  any  rate  there  is,  I  think,  a  common  love  for  freedom 
to  unite  us  !  ” 

“  Certainly,  so  far  as  we  may  call  men  united  who  have 
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the  same  foolish  dreams!”  Arkanoff  retorted;  and  at 
his  words  various  cries  arose  on  all  sides. 

“  Why  dreams,  and  why  foolish  ?  That’s  no  answer 
but  a  mere  barren  generality.  Unless  we  start  from 
generalities,  no  problem  can  be  solved.” 

Tcherevin  strained  his  voice  to  make  himself  heard. 

“  We  are,  if  I  mistake  not,  speaking  now  of  such  ordinary 
social  relations  which  we  may  entertain  with  all,  and  which 
allow  us  to  come  in  contact  with  any  one — even  with 
Gavril  Gavrilitch.” 

“  And  the  police  as  well,”  Nieliorski  put  in. 

“  I  do  not  go  as  far  as  that.” 

“  In  words,  no.  But  in  deeds  ?  ”  asked  some  one  else. 

“  Allow  me  to  say,”  Tcherevin  replied,  turning  red, 
“  that  these  personal  taunts  are  worse  than  useless  for  the 
attainment  of  the  end  we  have  in  view.  Would  you  have 
me  give  up  practising  medicine,  and  abandon  the  sick 
people  in  the  hospital  on  account  of  your  absurd  pre¬ 
judices  ?  ” 

“  We  don’t  care  what  you  do,”  rejoined  Niehorski. 
“You  may  drink  and  play  at  cards  as  much  as  you  like  with 
the  Ispravnik  and  the  rest  of  his  set,  and  then  go  and 
prescribe  castor  oil  or  such  other  dainties  as  you  think 
proper,  to  patients  who  may  or  who  may  not  be  really  ill. 
Those  who  are  so  in  reality  would  not  leave  you  merely 
because  you  no  longer  go  in  the  official  gang.  But  how 
often  have  you  complained  to  us  of  the  hardships  of  your 
lot  ?  That  alone  is  a  sufficient  proof  how  much  your 
Opportunist  principles  are  worth  !  ” 

“You  do  not  know  of  what  those  men  are  capable,” 
Tcherevin  protested.  “  Why,  if  I  broke  with  them,  I  could 
not  move  a  finger.  The  Ispravnik  would  imprison  any 
patient  who  dared  to  consult  me.  You  argue  like  little 
children.” 
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“  No,  like  men  who  have  self-respect,  and  are  suffering 
here  for  its  sake.” 

“  And  your  self-respect  consists,  forsooth,  in  sulking 
in  a  corner,  folding  your  hands,  and  cutting  yourself  off 
from  the  rest  of  mankind  !  A  hermit’s  holiness  is  a  cheap 
thing.” 

“  That’s  what  cannot  be  helped.” 

Once  more  the  debate  waxed  tumultuous,  every  one 
striving  to  be  heard,  every  one- protesting  that  this  argu¬ 
ment  or  that  was  a  string  of  unmeaning  words.  In  vain 
Glicksberg,  in  order  to  quell  the  uproar,  shouted  at  the 
top  of  his  voice  a  proposal  to  follow  the  rules  of  parlia¬ 
mentary  procedure  in  this  debate,  and  let  every  man  speak 
freely,  and  in  his  turn.  No  one  listened  to  him,  or  indeed 
to  anybody  ;  they  were  all  eager  to  give  expression  to 
such  ideas  as  had  occurred  to  them  in  solitude.  At  length 
they  tired  themselves  out,  and  relapsing  into  silence, 
sought  each  for  his  cap,  and  walked  out.  This  time  again 
as  ever,  the  idea  of  a  programme  which  might  bring  all 
parties  together  proved  a  failure.  All  that  remained  of 
the  discussion  was  a  most  untidy  room,  with  plenty  of 
tobacco  smoke  in  the  air,  burnt  matches  and  cigarette 
ends  about  the  floor,  and  a  few  drops  of  tea  in  the  cups  on 
the  table. 

As  soon  as  they  had  left,  Eugenia  set  to  putting  the 
room  straight,  opening  the  outer  door  to  air  it,  sweeping 
the  floor,  and  rinsing  the  tea-things.  Arkanoff,  meanwhile, 
walked  about  with  long  strides. 

“  A  very  nice  party,”  he  said,  yawning  sullenly.  “  Quite 
in  the  style  of  the  capital.  Songs  and  disputes,  ay,  and 
flirtation,  too.  But  then  the  same  jokes  and  attempts  at 
jokes,  the  same  arguments  and  empty,  barren  phrases, 
recur  with  frightful  monotony.  Pietroff  may,  perhaps, 
for  some  time  at  least,  introduce  a  little  variety  in  the 
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feast.  We  can  count  upon  no  one  else  for  that.  All  were 
here  this  evening  ;  all  but  Voronin.  And  he,  who  rots  his 
life  away,  is  no  great  loss.” 

He  purposely  avoided  mentioning  Krasuski,  and  scanned 
his  wife’s  face  with  close  scrutiny  as  he  spoke,  but  there 
was  no  change  in  the  sad  expression  it  wore,  and  he  ceased 
for  the  time  to  suspect  her.  He  came  round  to  her,  and 
putting  his  arms  about  her  waist,  walked  her  up  and 
down. 

“  All  things — all — are  mouldering  dust  !  ”  he  sang, 
under  his  breath  ;  and  then,  “  There  is  nothing,  dear 
Genia,”  he  said,  “  that  I  now  desire  so  much  as  children  ; 
less  for  my  own  sake,  I  confess,  than  for  yours.  For  I  have 
my  studies,  and  it  quiets  me  to  bury  myself  in  books. 
They  have  the  same  magical  power  everywhere,  in  exile 
and  even  in  prison  ;  they  let  me  into  another  world — a 
world  of  pure  thought,  free  from  the  cares  of  everyday 
life.” 

Eugenia,  with  a  slight  motion,  had  withdrawn  his  hand 
from  her  waist,  and  he,  absorbed  in  his  thoughts,  did  not 
notice  it,  but  laid  his  hand  upon  the  arm  of  an  easy  chair, 
which  happened  to  stand  close  by. 

“  Niehorski,”  he  went  on  to  say,  “  jeers  at  Statistics, 
and  yet  there  is  nothing  that  strikes  the  people  with  such 
force  as  figures.” 

“  No,”  Eugenia  interposed,  “  he  by  no  means  jeers  at 
the  science,  but  he  maintains  that  studies  are  not  possible 
in  Jourjuy.” 

And  why  not  ?  ”  asked  her  husband.  “  I  have  sent 
for  a  whole  series  of  works  upon  the  subject.  I  shall  study 
here  quietly,  forge  myself  a  complete  suit  of  armour,  and 
enter  the  lists  some  day  armed  cap-a-pie.  We  may  have 
to  stay  here  for  ten  years  ;  our  time  must  be  taken  up 
with  something  useful ;  and  that  is  why  I  wish  for  children. 
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I  shall  bo  engaged  from  morning  till  night,  and  fear  lest 
you  feel  lonely.” 

“  Yes,  Arty,  I  understand,”  she  answered,  sighing. 
“  But  ...  in  such  a  place  as  this  .  .  .  you  know  with 
what  perils  the  birth  of  a  child  might  be  attended.  Per¬ 
haps  I  should  never  leave  Jourjuy  at  all.  .  .  .”  And  her 
large  blue  eyes  looked  up  wistfully  into  his. 

He  strained  her  to  his  heart,  cutting  short  her  appeal 
with  a  kiss.  But  still  she  murmured  :  “  And  I  long  so 
much  to  see  my  country  once  more,  some  day,  no  matter 
when  !  ” 
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FTER  the  foul  weather  which  marked  the  beginning 


JTJL  of  autumn,  a  second  period  had  set  in,  cold,  dry, 
splendid.  All  the  cpiagmires  froze  hard  ;  the  lake  was 
fringed  with  ice  at  the  banks,  and  the  ground  nightly 
sprinkled  over  with  rime.  With  the  advent  of  the  cold 
weather,  the  hitherto  uniform  green  of  the  forests  now 
became  variegated  with  innumerable  streaks  and  patches, 
yellow,  ruddy,  or  purple,  which  came  out  more  and  more 
distinctly,  as  the  colours  of  a  writing  in  sympathetic  ink 
come  out,  when  held  to  the  fire.  In  all  the  meadows  and 
pinewoods  and  groves,  there  was  a  scent  as  of  honey,  an 
aroma  of  parched  herbs  and  ripe  berries  smelling  like 
wine,  and  sun-dried  moss  ;  no  more  gnats  and  flies  were 
to  be  seen,  but  long  tissues  of  gossamer  floated  glistening 
in  the  air,  and  covered  all  the  land.  The  earth  was  parched, 
the  grass  pale  and  shrivelled  ;  here  and  there  amongst 
the  yellow  tufts  there  appeared,  as  it  were,  dry,  hard, 
winding  paths,  like  sinews  showing  upon  the  body  when 
shrunken  with  famine.  Now  began  the  season  for  excursions, 
and  the  dwellers  in  Jourjuy  enjoyed  many  a  long  walk. 

From  the  smithy  window,  Krasuski  could  see  them  every 
day — women  going  towards  the  river  to  wander  about 
on  its  banks,  attended  either  by  their  husbands,  or  by 
female  friends,  and  walking  with  them,  arm-in-arm.  Now 
and  then  one  was  seen  alone,  having  no  escort  but  a  little 
girl  at  her  side,  and  at  times  the  neighbours  wrould  peer 
curiously  out  of  their  windows,  expecting  to  see  somewhere 
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in  the  neighbourhood  a  man  apparently  going  in  a  contrary 
direction. 

It  was  with  a  sad  sensation  of  longing  that  Krasuski 
would  look  out  into  the  clear,  bluish  distance,  at  the  lakes 
glittering  like  azure  mirrors,  bejmnd  the  open  spaces  in 
the  now  thin-leaved  woods.  But  he  was  hard  at  work, 
for  the  duck- shooting  season  had  begun  ;  the  fowling- 
pieces  of  the  Nimrods  of  Jourjuy  were  for  ever  getting 
out  of  order,  and  he  was  obliged  to  make  haste  not  only 
in  order  to  content  them,  but  also  to  seize  the  opportunity 
of  earning  a  little  money,  for  his  business,  like  everything 
else  in  the  country,  had  its  sudden  fits  of  activity  and 
depression.  It  was  only  when  he  had  chanced  to  see 
Madame  Arkanoff  that  lie  would  take  his  gun  and — no 
matter  how  pressing  the  orders  might  be — spend  some 
hours  away  from  his  work,  for  then  he  wanted  movement, 
fatigue,  the  breath  of  the  forest  air,  and  images  of  Nature 
in  those  wilds  to  fill  his  mind,  and  by  diverting  it,  force 
back  again  to  the  bottom  of  his  heart  the  stormy  feelings 
which  the  sight  of  her  always  aroused  in  him. 

“  I  have  been  imprudent,  most  imprudent.  .  .  .  What 
shall  I  do  ?  What  can  I  do  ?  ”  he  repeated,  turning  away 
from  whatever  might  recall  her  memory.  But  everything 
spoke  of  her.  Her  mouth  was  red,  like  the  hawthorn 
berries,  her  eyes  were  blue  as  the  sky,  her  shape  was  grace¬ 
ful  as  the  lithe  bircli-trunks  that  bent  to  the  wind.  Still, 
he  felt  better  there  in  the  woods  than  in  town.  He  would 
often  sit  on  the  shores  of  the  lake,  until  long  after  nightfall, 
with  his  gun  across  his  knees,  waiting  for  a  passing  flight 
of  birds,  and  watching  the  purple  twilight  slowly  fading 
upon  the  dark  waves,  the  stars  quivering  deep  down 
beneath  them,  the  black  shadows  of  trees  and  bushes,  cut 
across  with  a  thousand  silver  streaks  and  zigzags,  and 
listening  to  the  many  sounds  which  came  to  him,  faint 
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and  muffled  by  distance,  or  the  sharp,  dry  rustle  of  the 
sedges,  stirred  by  the  breeze,  which  sighed  gently  ;  and  he 
thought  it  like  an  invisible  reader,  close  at  hand,  wise  and 
good  and  compassionate,  turning  the  leaves  of  some 
ancient  and  gigantic  volume.  He  then  would  have  a 
respite  from  thinking  and  longing  ;  he  would  feel  at  times, 
his  breath  come  more  slowly  and  his  heart  beat  fainter,  as 
though  his  life  were  ebbing  away  ;  and  when  the  thicken¬ 
ing  shadows  fell  over  all  things,  covering  them  with  a  dark 
veil  and  shutting  out  all  light  save  that  of  the  stars  which 
looked  down  upon  him,  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  darkness 
made  him  one  with  the  earth  and  with  the  forest. 

“  And  this — this  is  to  go  on  all  my  life,  until  I  am  an 
old  man — a  dried-up  mummy  !  ”  he  would  think  bitterly, 
as  he  roused  himself  to  regain  the  lonely  hut,  now  so  hate¬ 
ful  to  him. 

Once  he  met  with  a  number  of  his  comrades  who  were 
going  to  the  river  to  enjoy  the  scenery  by  moonlight.  He 
would  have  passed  on,  but  they  made  a  circle  round  him. 

“  Come,  you  wild  man  of  the  woods  !  Come  along  with 
us.  We  shall  roast  some  potatoes  and  have  a  ‘  shashtyk.’  ” 

He  could  not  well  refuse.  A  great  bonfire  was  lit  near 
the  very  spot  to  which  they  had  brought  the  horse  when 
they  started  on  their  expedition.  Moossia,  Glicksberg, 
Pietroff,  Samuel,  Tcherevin,  and  even  Arkanoff  himself, 
attempted  in  turn  to  leap  over  it,  as  peasants  leap  over 
the  Sobotka  fire.*  Madame  stood  by,  clapping  her  hands 
and  laughing  merrily  at  their  awkwardness,  and  at  their 
singed  and  grimy  beards  when  they  failed  to  leap  clear 
of  the  smoky  flame.  Krasuski  did  not  like  to  compete 
with  them,  but  at  last,  being  much  pressed  to  do  so  by  the 
“  Foreign  Potentates,”  he  jumped  over  the  bonfire  with 

*  The  Sobotka ,  a  festival  of  pre-Christian  origin,  corresponds 
closely  to  the  Beltein  in  Scotland  and  elsewhere.  —  Translator' s  note . 
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a  graceful,  elastic  bound,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
that  Eugenia  did  not  laugh.  Alexandroff,  stretched  upon 
a  sand-heap,  blinked  his  eyes  and  enjoyed  his  pipe.  Nie- 
horski  alone  stared  gloomily  into  the  fire,  and  seemed 
oblivious  of  all  around  him. 

44  What,  man  !  Will  you  go  on  brooding  for  ever  ? 
Give  it  up,  once  for  all,  and  live  as  we  do,”  Tcherevin  said, 
and  clapped  him  on  the  shoulder. 

Niehorski’s  haggard  face  twitched  with  a  joyless  smile 
as  he  retorted  sharply  : 

“  Change  your  nature,  you,  and  live  the  life  I  live  !  ” 

44  Quarrelling  again  !  ”  exclaimed  Krasuski.  44  No  talk¬ 
ing  about  serious  matters  till  to-morrow  !  Whoso  breaks 
this  law  shall  have  no  potatoes  !  ” 

“  That’s  it  !  ”  cried  the  others,  in  high  glee.  44  No 
potatoes  !  Wranglers  deserve  none.” 

44  You,  my  friend,  are  careless  of  theories.  You  can 
take  a  leap  as  nimbly  as  a  roebuck  ;  I  hear,  too,  that  you 
have  the  strength  of  a  trained  athlete.  And  you  can  take 
life  as  it  comes.  Happy  man  !  ”  said  Arkanoff  to  Krasuski, 
with  insidious  praise.  44  But  why  do  you  never  visit  us  ? 
Pray  come.  One  of  these  days  I  shall  be  reading  my  paper 
on,  4  The  Theory  of  Undulations  in  Social  Phenomena.’  ” 

44  Very  well ;  I  shall  come,”  was  Ivrasuski’s  curt  answer, 
as  he  went  to  kneel  down  by  Eugenia’s  side,  and  help  her 
to  cut  the  meat  into  slices,  which,  roasted  on  wooden  spits, 
formed  the  dish  called  44  Shashtyk.” 

The  exiles  enjoyed  themselves  long  into  the  night ;  the 
brisk  and  sonorous  notes  of  their  solos  and  choral  songs 
echoed  along  the  banks,  mingling  with  the  gurgling  of  the 
waters,  the  crackling  of  the  fire,  the  murmuring  of  the 
forest,  and  they  floated  down  to  where  the  moon’s  sleepy 
rays  dallied  far  down-stream  with  the  waves,  and  the  cold 
mists  were  seen  drifting  between  the  deep,  shadowy  cliffs. 
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A  FEW  days  later,  Arkanoff  gave  notice  that  he  was 
going  to  read  the  promised  paper,  and  desired  his 
comrades  to  come  at  an  earlier  hour  than  usual. 

Krasuski  was  in  no  haste  to  fulfil  the  promise  he  had 
given.  His  cabin  was  quite  dark,  save  for  the  moonlight 
streaming  in  by  the  window.  Being  undesirous  of  attracting 
the  notice  of  any  one  passing  on  his  way  to  Arkanoff’s,  he 
had  lit  no  candle,  and  lay  quietly  on  his  bed,  chuckling 
over  the  stratagem  by  which  he  made  sure  he  had  managed 
to  escape  the  meeting,  when  there  was  a  knock  at  the 
door,  and  he  heard  Niehorski  calling  him. 

“  Wliat,  are  you  staying  away,  Krasuski  ?  Why, 
Arkanoff  will  fancy  you  fear  to  meet  him.  You  must  come. 
This  is  no  everyday  assembly  ;  we  shall  have  a  pitched 
battle.  I  can’t  let  you  remain  here  ;  they  are  beginning 
to  hold  us  cheap.  And  as  to  you,  do  you  know,  our 
gentleman  has  taken  it  into  his  head  that,  because  you 
speak  little,  you  do  not  think  at  all.” 

“  Oh,  I  don’t  mind.” 

•“  No,  of  course.  But  just  now  something  far  more 
important  than  personal  feelings  is  at  stake.  Agencies 
have  been  at  work  that  you  know  nothing  about,  because 
you  have  been  living  quite  apart  from  us  of  late.  Our 
gentleman  has  been  making  a  sort  of  Dual  Alliance  with 
Tcherevin,  and  they  have  brought  forward  a  new  pro¬ 
gramme,  calling  us  to  husband  our  forces  with  a  view  to 
the  Great  Future  !  ’  They  want  to  come  in  closer  touch 
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with  the  Jourjuy  people — which  means  with  the  police, 
with  sharpers,  with  blackguards,  and  in  short  with  all 
those  who  support  the  system  we  have  done  our  best  to 
overthrow.  They  prate  about  ‘  necessary  concessions  in 
matters  of  outward  form,’  about  ‘  card-playing  permissible 
for  the  sake  of  social  relations,’  and  about  ‘  drinking- 
parties  that  may  be  made  subservient  to  our  high  ideals  !  ’ 
About  ‘  work,’  too,  which  must  mean  commercial  dealings 
with  the  natives,  for  how  else  can  we  work,  save  in  our 
gardens  or  at  the  forge  ?  And  that  sort  of  work  we  have 
already.  Eugenia  is  against  these  projects,  or  they  would 
have  brought  them  to  a  head  long  ago  ;  but  as  her  opposi¬ 
tion  is  very  strong,  they  are  trying  to  get  converts  to  their 
ideas,  hoping  she  will  yield  to  the  opinion  of  the  majority. 
Dull  buzzards,  they  are  !  Hitherto  I  have  only  been 
skirmishing  ;  but  there  will  be  a  regular  battle  to-night, 
and  you  must  be  there  ;  it  will  give  me  heart  to  see  you 
by  my  side.  Let  us  go  to  Voronin,  too  ;  perhaps  the  news 
will  wake  him  up  a  little.  It  may  be  that  this  is  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  end  ;  but  we  may  also  be  roused  to  new  life 
and  activity  in  consequence.  We  stand  in  need — greatly 
in  need — of  something  new  to  rouse  us  from  this  stagna¬ 
tion,  for  life  is  here  no  more  than  a  sleep,  and  a  sleep  that 
kills.  Come,  come,  come  !  ” 

He  led,  almost  dragged,  Krasuski,  and  Voronin  with 
him,  to  the  house  of  Arkanoff,  who  had  already  begun  to 
read  when  they  entered.  He  broke  off,  sitting  stiffly  in 
his  place,  until  the  sounds  of  greeting  and  of  creaking 
chairs  had  subsided.  Their  late  arrival  had  given  him 
offence,  and  he  showed  it  in  the  curt  sentences  in  which 
he  summed  up  what  he  had  previously  read. 

“You  will  please  to  reserve  all  objections  and  discussions 
till  I  have  done  reading,”  he  said,  and  continued  in  a 
calm,  easy,  rather  monotonous  voice,  but  showing  himself 
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extremely  sensitive  to  the  slightest  noise  or  whisper,  which 
at  once  caused  him  to  pause  and  look  up.  Madame  Arkanoff 
went  out  once  noiselessly  on  tiptoe  into  the  next  room  to 
serve  each  of  the  new  arrivals  with  a  second  cup  of  tea. 

“  Genia,  you  are  not  listening,  I  perceive,”  he  exclaimed 
crossly. 

44  Oh,  I  can  hear  quite  well,”  she  answered. 

Samuel  threw  a  humorous  glance  at  Niehorski,  who  sat 
next  him.  44  Are  you  going  to  raise  objections  ?  Better, 
I  think,  let  him  fall  a  victim  to  a  4  conspiracy  of  silence.’ 
If  not,  we  shall  all  be  your  victims,  and  fall  asleep  for 
weariness.”  This  he  wrote  on  a  scrap  of  paper  and  handed 
to  Niehorski,  who  nodded,  and  continued  to  hearken 
patiently,  as  the  smooth  stream  of  figures  and  quotations 
and  sententious  sayings  and  arguments  rolled  on.  There 
was  a  little  of  everything  in  the  paper  :  of  physics,  of 
chemistry,  even  of  geology  and  astronomy.  The  writer, 
following  the  theory  of  Undulations  through  one  science 
after  another  in  the  order  of  the  famous  Positivist  classifica¬ 
tion,  and  touching  upon  biology  and  psychology,  arrived 
at  sociology  at  last ;  but  the  road  was  long  and  winding. 
Samuel,  meanwhile,  drew  sketches,  Pietroff  tried  hard 
not  to  yawn,  Glicksberg  played  with  his  watchcliain  in 
bewilderment,  Tcherevin  fidgeted  and  stroked  his  beard, 
and  Moossia  dozed,  resting  his  head  upon  his  hand.  All 
were  relieved,  and  rose  to  take  breath,  when  Arkanoff  had 
done. 

44  You  must  sit  down  to  supper  before  any  further  talk,” 
said  Eugenia  ;  and  they  went  to  the  table  which  had  been 
laid  in  another  part  of  the  room,  and  began  to  eat  silently. 

4  4  And  what  about  my  paper  ?  ”  Arkanoff  inquired 
presently. 

44 1  think  it  verjr  good,”  Glicksberg  said.  44  Only — the 
quotations - -” 
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“  Well  ?  ” 

“  Failed  somewhat — of  completeness.” 

There  was  a  roar  of  laughter,  which  Glicksberg  did  not 
take  in  good  part. 

“  What  is  that  laugh  for  ?  I  say  that  certain  authors 
of  great  note  have  not  been  quoted  at  all.” 

“  Name  one,  please,”  returned  Arkanoff,  with  a  rude 

shrug. 

“  Why,  for  instance,  for  instance — Kant.” 

“  Never  mind  about  Kant,  my  dear  fellow,”  Samuel 
struck  in  sarcastically.  “  Even  without  him,  the  quota¬ 
tions  were  quite  numerous  enough  ;  in  fact,  they  formed 
the  best  part  of  the  paper.” 

Arkanoff  drew  himself  up  ;  it  was  plain  that  a  storm 
was  about  to  burst.  Eugenia  and  Tcherevin  drew  near 
him ;  the  others,  with  the  exception  of  Voronin  and 
Moossia,  who  sat  in  corners  apart,  instinctively  sat  closer 
to  Niehorski,  who  was  discussing  cold  meat  and  gulping 
down  hot  tea.  Glicksberg  wavered  between  the  two 
groups. 

“  The  absolute  aimlessness  of  your  piece  of  work  is  its 
main  defect,”  Niehorski  said  at  last,  with  caustic  frankness. 
“  What  do  you  want  to  prove  by  it  ?  ” 

“  Prove  by  it  ?  I  have  merely  attempted  to  discover 
a  law  of  science.” 

Niehorski  uttered  a  sardonic  laugh. 

“  A  strange  law,  based  on  the  mere  caprice  of  its  dis¬ 
coverer  !  Light,  heat,  sound,  electricity,  are  propagated 
in  waves,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  everything  else  in  the 
world  wobbles  and  oscillates.  And  what  is  motion  ? 
Possibly  nothing  real — a  mere  4  category  of  thought,’  like 
time  and  space  ;  the  expression  is  a  favourite  of  yours. 
But  I  won’t  go  into  that ;  let  special  inquirers  into  that 
subject  deal  with  it.  I  return  to  the  examination  of 
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problems  which  are  less  abstruse,  which  touch  us  more 
nearly.  You  say  that  all  human  activity  ta,kes  the  wave¬ 
form,  and  may  be  represented  by  two  curves  in  a  contrary 
direction — action  and  reaction.  This  you  try  to  prove  by 
a  multitude  of  historical  instances,  from  which  a  listener 
might,  perhaps,  have  the  malice  to  infer — since  this  is  a 
universal  law,  and  you  were  in  a  state  of  action  at  one 
time — that  you  are  now  in  the  reactionary  stage  !  But 
I  do  not  admit  your  law.  History  supplied  us,  and  will  for 
ever  continue  to  do  so,  with  a  series  of  facts  which  point 
to  a  contrary  conclusion.  I,  for  one,  look  quite  otherwise 
upon  the  evolution  of  humanity.  I  hold  that  it  is  an 
eternal,  incessant  striving — a  necessary  movement  to¬ 
wards  a  higher  life,  never  retreating,  never  standing  still. 
It  may  be  modified  and  take  different  forms,  but  can 
neither  cease  nor  change  its  direction,  because  it  aims 
essentially  at  the  fulfilment  of  life,  of  happiness,  of  glad¬ 
ness,  of  progress  towards  perfection.  But  let  us  say  that 
I  am  what  many  take  me  for — an  eccentric  dreamer  of 
childish  dreams.  Very  well ;  then  let  us  look  at  Alexan- 
droff’s  theory,  and  we  shall  find  that  all  the  examples  you 
give  in  support  of  your  hypothesis  are  equally  well  explained 
in  his.  He — as  you  have  often  and  often  heard — thinks 
that  at  all  times  and  in  all  human  society,  from  the  first 
dawn  of  civilization,  there  is  an  evolution  of  two  currents, 
parallel  but  of  like  nature — the  analytical  trend,  and  the 
synthetical.  Upon  this  one  assumption  you  can  thread 
all  the  facts  of  history,  both  ancient  and  modern,  you  can 
distinguish  epochs  of  creation  and  of  destruction,  and 
divide  individuals  into  Workers  and  Revolutionists.  This 
theory,  Arkanoff,  has  the  same  claim  to  universality  as 
yours  has  ;  and  Alexandroff  might  just  as  well,  in  his 
hours  of  leisure,  show  its  application  in  every  science, 
beginning,  like  yourself,  with  physics  and  chemistry  and 
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geology.  But  to  what  purpose  ?  What  are  laws  to  us  ? 
We,  I  am  persuaded,  are  ourselves  the  creators  of  every 
law  ;  we  forge  and  use  them  as  weapons  to  attain  our 
ultimate  goal — happiness.  Now,  one  of  the  main  condi¬ 
tions  of  happiness  is  self-respect,  and  in  the  name  of  that 
self-respect,  I  protest  against  your  theory,  as  a  pastime 
both  useless  and  perilous  to  men  in  banishment.  Yes,  my 
good  sir,  you  are  wandering  from  the  right  path.  Instead 
of  seeking  to  discover  pseudo-scientific  laws,  you  would 
do  far  better  to  join  our  band,  and  devote  your  talents 
and  resources  to  the  finding  a  way  out  of  this  land  of 
slavery.  Whether  the  way  is  an  undulating  or  a  spiral 
line  matters  but  little.  Am  I  not  right  ?  ” 

All  present  were  struck  dumb  at  such  an  unexpected 
mode  of  argument,  so  aggressive  in  tone,  and  leading  to  so 
extraordinary  a  conclusion. 

“  So,  then,  it  is  another  flight  you  would  propose  ?  ” 
Arkanoff  said  at  last. 

“  Another  ?  No  !  the  same  I  always  have  proposed — 
and  shall  propose.” 

“  What !  After  all  that  has  occurred  ?  You  ! 
You  !  ” 

“  Yes,  I.  I  demand  that  we  exiles  should  make  our 
escape,  or  attempt  it,  or  dream  of  it ;  that  the  thought  of 
it  should  burn  in  our  blood,  our  brains,  our  hearts,  our 
lungs,  and  become  the  strength  and  sustenance  of  our 
existence,  being  as  it  is  our  sole  stay  in  this  our  struggle 
with  bondage.  Otherwise,  what  we  are  threatened  with 
is — is  a  life  of  degradation  !  ”  said  Niehorski,  turning  a 
shade  paler. 

“  And  you,”  Arkanoff  exclaimed,  “  you,  who  have  been 
already  the  cause  that  one  expedition  has  failed - ” 

“  That’s  not  your  business  !  ”  Krasuski  cut  in,  with 
decision. 
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“Not  my  business  ?  ”  Arkanoff  cried,  foaming  with 
rage.  “  No  ?  When  you  have  exposed  us  all  to  danger, 
availed  yourselves  of  our  aid - ” 

“  Artemius  !  ”  his  wife  interposed  ;  but  he  was  beside 
himself  with  fury,  and  poured  forth  such  a  torrent  of  abuse 
and  reproaches  upon  them  for  their  intended  flight  and 
failure,  that  they  instantly  walked  out  of  the  house,  in 
spite  of  Eugenia’s  efforts  to  detain  them.  Their  departure 
was  the  death-blow  to  the  hopes  she  had  entertained  of 
seeing  the  poor  exiles  live  together  in  friendship  and 
union. 

“  Your  attack  was  too  fierce,”  said  Alexandroff,  who 
thought  Niehorski  was  to  blame.  “  You  might  at  least 
have  spared  his  vanity  a  little.” 

“  Then  I  ought  to  have  spared  him  completely,  for  the 
whole  business  is  nothing  else  but  his  vanity,”  Niehorski 
answered.  “  You  don’t  yet  understand  all  the  perversity 
of  that  intriguer.  He  is  always  putting  forward  the  most 
extravagant  and  extreme  demands ;  nothing  else  is 
possible  but  them,  and  they  are  clearly  impossible.  This 
serves  to  conceal  his  moral  nullity.  We  cannot  at  once 
have  freedom  and  a  constitution  in  Jourjuy  :  therefore, 
let  us  be  reconciled  to  our  lot  and  to  things  as  they  are 
here.  After  action,  reaction  !  All  treachery  begins  by  com¬ 
promising  with  principles.  Every  one  in  this  world  has 
principles  or  has  none,  is  either  a  man  or  a  dog.  Arkanoff 
is  a  cur,  a  jealous  cur,  who  is  afraid  his  wife  may  find  out 
what  a  mollycoddle  she  has  married — and  leave  him. 
That’s  the  whole  affair  in  a  nutshell.  Thence  come  his 
lectures,  his  attempts  to  play  a  grand  part,  and  his  scien¬ 
tific  theories,  which  authorize  him  in  veering  round.  Oh, 
reason  always  is,  and  ahvays  has  been,  at  the  service  of 
our  passions.” 

Krasuski,  who  followed  them,  heard  nothing  of  the 
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dispute  which  ensued.  “  A  jealous  cur,  who  is  afraid - ” 

The  words  wound  round  his  heart  like  a  serpent. 

“  Aha  !  ”  he  thought,  “is  it  that,  is  it  that  ?  ”  And  he 
said  the  words  over  and  over  again,  wandering  in  a  dark 
maze  of  hateful  imaginings. 
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10R  several  days  afterwards,  Krasuski’s  feelings  were 


JL  those  of  a  man  who  has  been  drugged.  His  work  at 
the  forge  was  over,  the  autumn  flights  of  migratory  birds 
having  now  ceased  ;  and  the  forced  inaction  made  his 
melancholy  deeper.  He  could  not  bear  to  read  books  ; 
anything  recalling  his  native  land  and  the  memories  of  old 
times  caused  him  pain  so  intense  as  to  be  maddening. 
Luckily,  Yan,  coming  to  town  one  day,  visited  Alexan- 
droff’s  cabin  first  of  all,  and  descended  suddenly  upon  his 
friends,  whom  he  found  there,  in  a  sullen  despondent 


mood. 


“  What  ails  you  ?  ”  he  asked.  “  Your  faces  are  a  yard 
long,  and  you  sit  brooding  on  your  sorrows  like  a  hen  upon 
her  eggs.  Come  and  visit  me  ;  I  am  getting  on  splendidly 
there.  Lots  of  berries  everywhere  on  the  ground  ;  you 
sit  down  and  eat  your  fill  without  stirring  from  the  spot. 
Ortolans  as  big  as  turkeys,  heathcocks  as  large  as  horses, 
upon  every  bough  !  Come,  take  some  of  my  ‘  refresh¬ 
ment,’  and  then — off  and  away  !  ” 

Nieliorski,  who  was  reading,  only  raised  his  eyes  an 
instant  from  his  book.  Alexandroff  muttered  something 
inaudible,  and  Yan  prevailed  with  Krasuski — alone. 

“  Let’s  take  another  man  with  us  :  Pietroff  or  Samuel.” 

“  No,  no,  Yan  !  I  much  prefer  to  have  nobody  else 
with  us.” 

Yan,  when  expelled  from  the  hospital,  had  gone  over 
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the  river  to  live,  about  five  miles  from  Jourjuy,  in  a  place 
called  Burunuk,  where  one  of  his  wife’s  relations  had  given 
an  old  hovel  for  his  use.  A  high,  steep  hill,  covered  half¬ 
way  up  with  larches  and  a  thick  growth  of  birch  trees, 
rose  beyond  it,  while  in  front  there  wTas  a  wide  stretch  of 
meadow  land,  cut  off  from  the  river — like  the  country 
about  the  ferry — by  a  belt  of  forest  and  intricate  impene¬ 
trable  brakes  of  osier.  Scattered  over  the  meadow,  many 
a  congealed  pool  and  bog  gleamed  and  glistened.  A  long 
lake,  like  a  river  in  flood,  lay  all  round  the  foot  of  the  hill. 

When  they  went  out  to  shoot  the  next  morning,  at  the 
first  peep  of  dawn,  Krasuski  could  not  help  uttering  a  cry 
of  pleasure. 

“  Yan,  Yan  !  The  day  will  be  splendid  as  fine  gold  !  ” 

The  meadowland  was  flooded  with  a  white,  low-lying 
mist,  out  of  which  clumps  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  hayricks 
rose  like  dusky  islands,  and  the  margin  of  the  black  forest 
stood  round  it  like  a  shore.  Above  was  the  clear,  cold  air, 
silvery  in  the  pale  glimmering  of  daybreak,  and  the 
sapphire  vault  with  its  sprinkling  of  stars  that  were  growing 
dim.  The  east  slowly  began  to  glow  with  a  long  scarlet 
streak  lined  underneath  with  gold  ;  but  as  yet  the  light 
was  faint.  The  night  was  struggling  with  the  day  on  the 
heights  and  in  the  glens  and  hollows  ;  no  shadows  were  as 
yet  thrown  anywhere,  and  the  whole  country  lay  quiet 
and  motionless,  like  one  who  has  just  waked,  whose  eyes 
are  open,  but  whose  mind  is  still  in  the  world  of  dreams. 

The  two  men,  eager  for  sport,  got  down  to  the  lake  by  a 
dry,  frozen  path,  and  went  along,  skating  over  the  greenish 
ice,  which  was  beautifully  transparent.  They  could  see 
great  masses  of  water- weeds  underfoot,  as  they  moved  on, 
their  arms  and  ammunition  pouches  tightly  strapped,  so 
that  they  went  on  their  way  silent  as  shadows,  without 
any  flapping  or  rattling.  From  time  to  time,  a  shoal  of 
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startled  fishes  would  dart  away  like  a  rapid  stream  of 
sparks  in  the  dark  waters  below  ;  now  and  then,  too,  they 
could  descry  the  huge  heads  of  certain  fresh- water  monsters, 
looking  as  if  carved  in  grey  stone,  with  jaws  wide  open, 
thick-plated  gills  which  moved  with  the  intake  and  the 
outflow  of  their  liquid  breath,  and  round  amber  eyes, 
gazing  upwards  in  extreme  wonder.  Yan  would  shake 
his  fist  at  them,  and  then,  with  a  slow  vibration  of  their 
red  fins,  they  would  turn  tail  and  disappear  in  the  forest 
of  weeds,  and  the  water-lilies,  disturbed  by  them,  would 
wave  and  nod  long  after  they  had  passed. 

The  sportsmen  then  made  for  the  heights.  These, 
covered  with  forests,  groves,  and  trees  scattered  amongst 
boulders  and  fragments  of  rocks,  were  now  beginning  to 
show  clear  in  the  morning  light. 

“  I  know  a  gorge,”  Yan  said  to  Krasuski,  “  where 
ortolans  are  always  to  be  found  in  plenty.  We  shall  first 
go  up,  then  downhill  as  we  return,  and  if  we  have  luck, 
may  shoot  any  number  of  them.  The  only  thing  will  be 
not  to  miss.” 

The  bottom  of  the  mountain  gorge  was  thickly  strewn 
with  gnarled  brushwood  ;  its  sides  were  overgrown  with 
larches  of  great  size.  The  men  separated  at  the  beginning 
of  the  pass,  Yan  striking  off  to  the  left,  while  Krasuski 
took  the  right  side  of  the  torrent  which  rushed  down  the 
gorge,  and  at  once  set  to  examining  the  brushwood  around 
him  with  keen  scrutiny.  The  sun  was  already  gilding  the 
tree-tops  on  the  heights,  but  the  steep  sides  of  the  pass 
still  plunged  the  thickets  below  in  dense  grey  shadow, 
and  this,  combined  with  the  leaden  hues  of  the  leafless 
undergrowth  of  osier,  dimmed  and  blurred  the  surround¬ 
ings  to  such  a  degree  that  even  Krasuski’s  experienced 
eyes  could  perceive  nothing  clearly.  He  was  on  the  point 
of  doubting  whether  any  game  was  at  hand,  when,  at  a 
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whistle  from  Yan — a  sigtial  to  make  his  whereabouts  known 
— it  seemed  to  Krasuski  that  a  projection  from  one  of 
the  branches  had  stirred.  He  stood  rooted  to  the  spot, 
with  strained  and  eager  eyes,  and  at  once  made  it  out  to 
be  an  ortolan  upon  a  branch,  which  had  turned  its  head 
and  was  cocking  its  ruby  eye  at  him.  This,  however,  was 
a  very  risky  shot,  for  only  the  head  of  the  bird  was  to  be 
seen  in  an  interstice  between  several  branches.  As  he 
looked  round  him  to  see  whether  a  more  favourable  posi¬ 
tion  for  a  shot  could  be  obtained,  another  bird  ran  out  just 
in  front  of  him  to  the  end  of  a  branch  which  overhung  the 
path,  and  remained  there,  stretching  its  neck  forwards. 
And  then  he  became  aware  of  a  second,  of  a  third,  of  a 
whole  troop  of  ortolans,  all  perched  upon  the  boughs,  with 
outstretched  necks.  Here  he  had  no  need  to  hesitate,  he 
took  a  swift  aim,  fired,  and  shot  his  bird.  It  flew  upwards, 
and  fell  like  a  stone  into  the  bushes  ;  the  others  took  to 
flight  with  a  whirr  and  a  glimpse  of  the  white  underside  of 
their  wings.  He  had  scarce  reloaded  and  got  the  ortolan 
he  had  killed,  when  Yan  fired  in  his  turn ;  again  there  was 
a  whirr,  and  the  flock  settled  once  more,  showing  the  white 
of  their  wings  among  the  branches  of  the  wood,  that  now 
rose  high  overhead.  Krasuski,  keeping  his  eye  upon  the 
spot  where  they  perched,  crept  cautiously  through  the 
undergrowth,  and  as  he  came  out  on  one  side,  Yan  emerged 
upon  the  other,  each  doing  his  best  to  fire  at  the  same 
time  as  his  companion,  giving  notice  to  him  by  a  low 
whistle.  Yan  did  not  follow  them  to  the  head  of  the  pass, 
but  called  out  to  Krasuski  to  go  round  and  head  them  off, 
and  when  they  again  met,  the  old  man  was  delighted  to 
have  over  a  dozen  birds  hanging  at  his  belt. 

“  Ah  !  we’re  the  right  sort  of  men,  we  are.  I’ll  take  a 
little  ‘  refreshment  ’  now.  But  why  do  you  spoil  our  game  ? 
That  won’t  do.  I  saw  you  wound  one,  and  it  got  away. 
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You  should  either  miss  or  kill.  That  one  will  tell  the  others, 
and  they  will  not  come  here  any  more.  They  will  not,  I 
tell  yon.  Oh  !  you  needn’t  laugh  at  me,  it’s  a  fact.  And 
on  returning  we  must  walk  very  carefully  indeed,  and  go 
no  further  than  the  middle  of  the  gorge.  These  wounded 
birds  are  extremely  shy,  unless  they  die  of  their  wound. 
Now  when  we  go  round,  we  must  climb  as  high  as  we  can, 
for  ortolans  flying  downhill  fly  a  long  way.  If  we  get  three 
more  shots  at  them,  we  shall  do  well.  Then  we  shall  take 
tea  in  the  place  where  we  started  shooting.  Ah  !  your 
eyes  are  sparkling  now,  I  can  see  !  Nothing  like  a  forest 
life,  I  say.  If  you  would  stay  with  me  for  good,  we  should 
set  hundreds  of  bows  and  arrows  as  gins  for  hares  ;  our 
life  would  pass  like  a  song.  We  should  make  nets,  too, 
and  catch  those  big  fools  we  saw  gaping  at  us  under  the 
ice.  That  we  should.” 

“  I  could  not  get  leave  ;  they  would  never  let  me  go  out 
of  the  town,  and  the  worst  of  it  would  be  that  you  would 
have  trouble  with  the  police,  Yan.” 

“  What  can  they  do  ?  Send  me  somewhere  else  ? 
Wherever  I  go,  I  am  free  as  a  king.  True,  I  should  be  sorry 
for  my  little  ones  and  my  good  woman  ;  they  have  done 
no  harm.”  He  pulled  nervously  at  his  big  moustache, 
and  a  shade  of  sadness  passed  over  his  face. 

“  Oh,  the  old  times,  the  old  times  !  ”  he  sighed.  “  The 
time  when  a  man  could  put  all  his  fears  into  his  cap,  and 
when  he  had  it  on,  fear  nothing  in  the  world  !  But  come 
on,  come  on,  or  the  ortolans  will  think  better  of  it  and  get 
away  !  ” 

On  their  return,  the  wounded  and  frightened  ortolans 
that  remained  of  those  which  had  been  driven  up  the  pass 
took  long  flights  over  the  tops  of  the  trees  and  finally  out 
of  the  pass,  the  sportsmen  following  them.  Yan  was  in 
the  act  of  taking  snuff  and  looking  round  for  a  convenient 
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spot  to  make  a  fire,  when  his  countenance  suddenly  changed 
and,  with  the  open  box  in  his  hand,  he  levelled  his  gun. 
Krasuski  concluded  he  had  seen  a  bear,  and  seized  his 
weapon  too  ;  but  ere  he  had  time  to  see  what  it  was,  the 
report  of  the  fowling-piece  was  heard,  followed  by  a  joyous 
sneeze  almost  as  loud  from  Yan. 

“  Bchoo  !  Here’s  luck  !  It’s  the  first  time  I  ever  fired 
holding  my  snuff-box,  and  very  little  snuff  has  been  spilt, 
either.” 

A  fine  black  grouse  was  fluttering  and  rolling  down  the 
opposite  slope  of  the  stony  ravine,  whilst  another  flew 
overhead  with  outspread  wings.  The  incident  put  the 
sportsmen,  who  were  in  very  good  spirits  already,  in  high 
glee.  Yan  kindled  the  fire  and  made  tea,  pouring  forth  all 
the  while  plenty  of  sayings  and  adages,  at  which  Krasuski 
smiled,  as  he  plucked  the  ortolans  for  the  roast. 

“You  can  have  your  boots  made  to  measure,  sir,  but 
not  your  life.  You  would  have  it  one  way,  and  it  turns 
out  the  other.  No  need  to  trouble  though,  one  always  can 
manage,  somehow.  See  now  :  my  situation  of  doorkeeper 
is  lost.  That  meant,  it  seemed,  ruin  and  starvation.  Well, 
and  at  present  I  earn  my  living  by  making  shoes  for  the 
official  gentlemen.  Yesterday  I  got  a  rouble  and  a  half 
from  the  Ispravnik,  to  sole  his  boots.  £  Warsaw  fashion 
they’ll  have  to  be,’  said  he.  ‘  Warsaw  fashion,’  said  I,  ‘  is 
particularly  gentlemanlike  ;  I  shall  want  a  drink  for  that.’ 
He  poured  me  out  a  brandy-glass-full  from  the  decanter, 
and  drank  my  health  himself.  ‘  Ah,’  he  said,  ‘  have  you 
still  got  Alexandroff’s  horse  ?  ’  ‘  Yes,  sir,  I  have.’  ‘  When 
will  they  send  back  for  him  to  Jourjuy  ?  ’  ‘  Don’t  know, 

sir.’  ‘  Very  well ;  as  soon  as  they  send  for  him,  just  you 
come  and  let  me  know.’  I  looked  him  straight  in  the  face 
till  he  changed  colour,  and  then  I  said,  ‘  I  am  not  going 
to  do  that,  your  Honour.’  ‘  And  why  not  ?  ’  he  asked, 
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*  Because,’  I  said,  ‘  that  would  not  be  Warsaw  fashion.’ 
He  laughed  and  poured  me  out  another  glass.  ‘  You’re  a 
trump  !  ’  says  he.  4  When  you  kill  any  game,  bring  it  to 
me,  will  you  ?  ’  This  grouse  I  shall  take  to  him  if  he  likes 
me,  and  will  pay  well.  As  to  his  sending  me  from  my 
place,  he  couldn’t  help  it ;  what  is  he  Ispravnik  for  ?  I 
refused  the  oath.  A  man  is  free  to  do  or  not  to  do  a  dirty 
thing  ;  but  all  the  same,  he  had  to  perform  his  duty. 
But  what  are  you  thinking  of  ?  You  are  in  a  brown 
study.” 

Krasuski  was  gazing  at  the  delightful  valley  which 
lay  beneath  him,  smiling  in  the  sun.  There  was  on  either 
side  a  dense  grove  of  young  birches,  with  leaves  just  turn¬ 
ing  yellow  ;  higher  up  stood  larch  trees  with  rusty-red 
foliage,  and  at  the  very  bottom  wound  a  long,  dark  line 
of  alders  and  osiers,  broken  in  places  by  blood-red  spots 
of  hawthorn  and  wild  raspberry  bushes,  laden  with  fruit. 
The  iron-blue  depths  of  the  frozen  lake,  with  its  fringe  of 
woods,  the  grey  mountains  and  azure  sky,  formed  the 
background  to  the  landscape. 

“  Oh,  Yan,  my  dear  Yan  !  ”  said  Krasuski,  “  if  we  could 
but  flee  away  just  as  we  are,  with  our  guns  at  our  back, 
and  wander  no  matter  whither  !  What  say  you  ?  ” 

“  Now  ?  And  when  winter’s  at  hand  ?  ” 

“  Even  so.” 

“  It  would  only  be  to  give  the  wolves  and  crows  and 
ravens  a  feast,  and  you  know  it.  No,  no,  sir  ;  I  see  you  are 
dreaming  bad  dreams  once  more,  and  will  get  into  a  mess 
again.” 

At  these  words,  Krasuski’s  face  became  clouded  over, 
and  Yan  looked  at  him  with  compassion. 

“  Let  me  tell  you  a  story — it  will  do  you  good — of  how 
I  once  fell  in  love  with  a  Russian  girl.  Even  in  Russia, 
look  you,  one  may  find  gentle  and  lovable  women.” 
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“  No,  I  would  much  rather  not.” 

“  What  then  ?  ” 

“  Anything  but  that.” 

“  Well,  shall  I  relate  how  we  Poles  rebelled  (as  they 
called  it)  here  in  this  very  province  of  Yakutsk  ?  That 
was  about  Oblast,  in  the  southern  part,  where  at  first  a 
great  many  of  us  were  sent — all  young  fellows — fresh  from 
the  army.  They  scattered  us  here  and  there  amongst  the 
Yakuts,  and  forbade  our  communicating  with  one  another. 
Now,  that  was  very  hard,  as  we  were  accustomed  to  live 
together.  And  besides,  wre  got  no  food  but  God  knows 
what  wretched  leavings  from  their  meals  ;  they  would  not 
let  us  get  anything  for  ourselves.  We  had  no  arms,  the 
Yakuts  were  always  on  the  watch,  and  we  could  scarce 
stir  out  of  our  huts  for  them.  In  the  town  they  had 
promised  that  each  should  receive  a  monthly  allowance — 
forty  pounds  of  flour  and  three  roubles — but  I  waited  for 
two  months,  and  got  nothing.  Meanwhile,  my  landlord — 
a  sort  of  Yakut  chief — went  several  times  to  town,  and 
came  back  telling  me  he  had  been  to  the  police,  and  always 
had  the  same  reply  :  no  papers  had  come  yet.  That  I 
thought  rather  queer  ;  and  then  the  man  did  all  he  could 
to  wheedle  me,  and  would  not  look  me  in  the  face.  I  said 
I  would  go  myself  to  town  with  him.  He  said  that  could 
not  be.  I  asked  him  to  take  me  to  see  some  comrade  ;  he 
refused.  Then  I  would  go  by  myself.  I  might  if  I  liked, 
he  said,  to  be  devoured  by  a  bear,  or  swallowed  in  a  bog. 
He  was  right ;  it  was  an  immense  forest,  with  paths  in 
every  direction,  and  as  the  Yakuts  would  not  tell  me  the 
right  way,  I,  who  knew  little  as  yet  about  the  Yakut 
woodlands,  feared  to  venture  there.  So  I  made  believe 
I  had  given  up  the  idea,  but  I  noticed  which  way  they  took 
when  they  started  for  the  town,  and  found  that  about 
every  thirty  yards  of  the  way  there  was  a  cut  made  on  a 
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tree.  1  bore  that  in  mind  ;  and  one  day,  when  I  felt  more 
melancholy  than  ever,  waited  till  the  people  were  off  to 
their  work.  Then  off  I  went  too — straight  along  the  road. 
A  few  versts  away,  the  wood  came  to  an  end,  and  there 
was  a  bit  of  meadow,  with  a  hut  standing  in  the  middle, 
just  like  mine  here.  I  was  uncertain  whether  to  go  in  or 
not,  when  who  should  come  out  but  my  old  comrade, 
Francis  Lozniak  !  He  had  been  near  me  all  the  time  and 
I  never  knew  it !  I  cried  out  with  surprise  and  joy,  and  he 
was  not  less  pleased  than  I.  We  had  a  talk,  and  I  found 
we  were  both  in  the  same  straits  :  he  had  no  allowance. 
He  got  nothing  to  eat  but  odds  and  ends  ;  they  gave  him 
nothing  to  do,  and  would  not  let  him  go  beyond  the  edge 
of  the  wood,  and  as  he  was  a  milder  man  than  I,  they 
teased  and  insulted  him.  I  flewT  into  a  passion  at  this. 
‘  Let  us  seek  the  others,’  I  said  ;  4  if  we  are  so  near,  they 
are  not  likely  to  be  far  off.’  So  we  went,  and  in  a  short 
time  there  was  a  whole  band  of  us  :  fifteen  in  all.  We 
marched  off  to  Uprava,  the  commune  where  we  belonged, 
but  no  one  knew  anything  of  our  allowance.  Having  no 
food  for  us,  they  gave  us  a  net.  We  caught  fish  in  plenty — 
crucian  carp  it  was — enough  to  be  filled,  all  of  us,  and 
leave  something  over  for  the  Yakuts.  Then  we  went 
straight  to  the  Governor,  who  took  fright  and  ordered  his 
Cossacks  to  surround  us  ;  but  we  had  a  talk  with  him, 
and  it  all  came  out.  The  flour  and  roubles  had  come 
regularly  from  headquarters,  but  the  police  had  kept  it 
back,  making  an  arrangement  with  the  Yakut  chiefs, 
and  forging  the  receipts.  Each  of  us  was  robbed  of  near 
twenty  roubles  in  that  way.  The  Governor  promised  we 
should  have  the  money  back,  but  we  were  put  in  prison 
instead,  and  then  once  more  sent  to  live  apart,  in  the  hovels 
of  the  natives.  Whether  the  others  got  their  money,  I 
can’t  say.  I  was  sent  here  along  with  another  comrade, 
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because  we  had  been  the  ringleaders  and  spoken  to  the 
Governor.  This  one  stayed  in  Jourjuy,  he  being  of  noble 
birth ;  and  I,  as  one  of  the  common  people,  went  to  live 
with  the  natives.  But  shortly  after,  he  was  sent  home, 
and  before  he  went,  made  me  a  present  of  a  double-barrelled 
rifle.  It  was  then  I  learned  to  shoot  game,  and  having 
quite  lost  all  hopes  of  returning,  got  married.  My  wife  is 
a  Tartar  woman,  it  is  true,  but  still  some  sort  of  companion 
in  my  loneliness.  There’s  my  story.  Oh  !  I  should  long 
ago  have  taken  my  gun,  and  ‘  wandered  away,  no  matter 
whither,’  as  you  said,  if  the  thing  could  be  done,  but  it 
can’t.  I  might  as  well  blow  out  my  brains,  and  you  know 
I  am  not  yet  tired  of  life.  I  have  waited  for  amnesty  after 
amnesty  ;  they  came,  but  never  a  mention  of  me.  No 
doubt  I  am  forgotten.  I  wrote  petitions  to  the  Governor 
and  the  Minister,  but  was  answered  that  they  knew  nothing , 
the  document  concerning  me  having  perished  when  the 
Yakutsk  archives  were  burnt.  But  when  it  came  to  taking 
the  oath,  they  did  not  forget  me  !  Just  like  these  Musco¬ 
vites  !  ” 

A  sigh  escaped  him,  but  starting  up  directly,  he  began 
to  roar  a  snatch  of  a  song  :  “  Time,  time  to  be  off  S  We 
have  frolicked  enough  !  ”  and  to  pick  up  the  cooking 
utensils.  On  their  way  back  they  met  with  another  flock 
of  ortolans,  though  this  time  it  was  a  small  one,  and  when 
they  at  last  descended  into  the  valley,  just  before  sundown, 
their  belts  were  heavy  with  suspended  birds.  Yan  was, 
so  to  speak,  girt  about  with  a  garland  of  feathers  ;  he  had 
shot  twenty  ortolans  ;  Krasuski,  twelve.  They  stopped 
awhile  on  the  bald  slope  of  the  hill — a  coral-hued  carpet, 
so  plentiful  were  the  ripe  cranberries  there.  Dwarf  willows, 
with  yellow,  curly  leaves,  were  shaking  in  the  wind ; 
waving  larches  shed  their  rusty  needles  on  the  ground, 
and  the  purple  of  the  hawthorn  bushes,  nipped  by  the 
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frosts,  glared  crudely  in  the  sunset.  High  overhead,  and 
above  the  naked  crags  which  rose  beyond  the  forest,  a 
couple  of  speckled  hawks  were  wheeling  and  screaming. 

“  Good  luck  to  you  !  ”  said  Yan,  waving  his  hand 
to  the  birds  of  prey.  “We  hunters  wish  you  good 
hunting  !  ” 
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^HE  snow  soon  began  to  fall,  and  the  autumn  winds 


dL  to  howl.  Niehorski  now  gave  himself  up  to  study, 
and  no  longer  went  out  at  all,  save  on  one  occasion,  when 
— at  Eugenia’s  earnest  request — he  spent  the  evening  at 
her  house.  The  usual  guests  were  there,  but  Pietroff  was 
not ;  no  trace  of  the  late  storm  was  visible,  and  perfect 
harmony  seemed  to  reign. 

“  4  Sound  and  fury,  signifying  nothing  !  ’  ”  was  Niehor- 
ski’s  mental  comment. 

44  Ah,  here  you  are  !  ”  said  his  hostess,  with  a  kindly 
welcome,  making  room  for  him  at  the  table.  44  What 
about  Yan  ?  Krasuski  has  just  been  visiting  him,  I  hear.” 

4  I  hope  he  has  had  good  sport,”  added  her  husband,  in 
his  most  friendly  manner. 

44  Yes,  and  he  is  sending  you  a  few  ortolans.” 

44  Why  won’t  he  come  himself  ?  ” 

44  Oh,  let  him  be,”  Niehorski  returned,  with  a  shrug. 
44  Never  mind  about  him.” 

44  That  lad  is  churlish  to  the  last  degree,”  Tcherevin 
remarked.  44  He  has  not  the  least  self-control.  We  all 
have  a  good  deal  to  bear,  yet  no  one  is  so  melancholy  and 
irritable  as  he.” 

44  Do  you  think  so  ?  ”  Niehorski  said  grimly ;  and 
Eugenia  interposed. 

44  Please  do  not  talk  about  the  absent.  Dr.  Tcherevin, 
may  I  help  you  to  some  tea  ?  ” 
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“  What  shall  we  talk  of  then  ?  Not  of  the  absent,  you 
forbid  us  ;  nor  of  those  present,  they  might  take  it  ill. 
And  as  to  news,  there  is  none  whatever.” 

“  I  will  tell  you,”  said  Samuel  in  a  sepulchral  voice. 
“  Discuss  the  objective  and  the  subjective  theories  of 
Philosophy  and  Art  !  ” 

They  laughed,  but  with  little  mirth  ;  and  Eugenia  said, 
turning  to  Nieliorski — 

“You  have  told  us  nothing  about  Yan  as  yet.” 

“  Because  there  is  nothing  to  tell.  With  him  it  is  poverty 
and  mountains  and  valleys — Jourjuy,  in  a  word,  and  not 
his  vaunted  Kaluga  of  old  days.” 

“  Well,  Krasuski  can  shoot  there,  at  any  rate  ;  he  is 
fortunate.  But  that  will  soon  be  impossible,  with  the  snow 
and  the  cold.” 

Delille  struck  in  here  quite  unexpectedly.  “As  to  the 
cold,  it  is  of  no  consequence.  It  only  produces  a  sort  of 
warm  glow  of  the  skin,  which  prevents  it  from  penetrating. 
It  is  so,  I  assure  you  ;  one  has  but  to  get  used  to  it.” 

This  made  them  laugh  again.  “  Ah,  Moossia,  Moossia  !  ” 
said  one.  “  We  have  heard  of  late  that  the  sun  warms  us 
because  it  is  so  far  away,  and  that  lightning  and  electricity 
come  from  dissolving  zinc - ” 

“  And  in  all  these  assertions,”  another  declared,  “  there 
are  some  grains  of  truth.” 

Here  Tcherevin  proposed  that  they  should  sing  a  chorus, 
and  then  finding  them  averse  to  a  pastime  which  had 
palled  by  constant  repetition — that  they  should  read 
something  aloud.  No  one  answered,  until  Arkanoff  said, 
“  If  there  is  not  to  be  any  discussion  we  had  better  read  to 
ourselves  ;  if  there  is,  we  shall  have  too  little  respect  for 
each  other’s  convictions.” 

“  Convictions  !  Ye3,  that  is  the  right  word,”  Niehorski 
pointedly  agreed.  And  again  a  hush  fell  upon  the  company. 
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“  What  is  Alexandra!!  doing  ?  ”  Eugenia  asked. 

“  Nothing.  He  smokes,  and  meditates  on  the  unfathom¬ 
able  vileness  of  things.  Jourjuy  is  the  capital  of  Boredom. 
If  the  Ispravnik  would  but  have  a  fight  with  the  Adjunct  ! 
If  somebody  would  kindly  lose  his  all  at  cards  !  If  Denizoff 
could  manage  to  run  away  with  the  doctor’s  wife  at  last  ! 
Anything,  anything  in  the  way  of  an  event,  how  slight  and 
nonsensical  soever  !  ” 

“  Do  you  know,”  said  their  host,  who  had  sat  awhile 
sullen  and  silent,  “  we  shall  make  those  ortolans  into  a 
paste.  You  dry  them  in  a  warm  oven,  pound  the  flesh 
into  powder  and  add  butter.  Do  you  remember  those 
venison  pates  your  mother  used  to  make,  Eugenia  ?  They 
were  delicious,  exquisite  !  By  the  by,  gentlemen,  do  not 
forget  that  you  are  all  to  dine  here  on  Sunday.” 

The  whole  evening  was  spent  in  talk  of  a  like  quality. 
Niehorski  went  home,  feeling  more  dejected  and  feverish 
than  ever.  “  Confound  it  !  ”  he  grumbled,  “  this  sort  of 
thing  is  enough  to  brutalize  any  one — venison  pates  ! 
No,  I  must  get  to  my  books  ;  perhaps  the  money  will  come 
to  hand  about  Christmas,  and  something  will  be  possible.” 

By  “  something,”  he  meant  a  perfected  project  of  escape 
across  forests  and  mountains,  this  time  with  six  other 
companions,  and  all  of  them  on  horseback. 

“  Don’t  be  downcast,”  he  said  to  Krasuski,  on  entering 
the  hut.  “We  shall  all  take  to  our  heels  when  the  spring 
comes.”  The  latter  was  walking  round  the  room,  with  his 
cap  on  his  head  and  his  hands  in  his  pockets. 

“  All  of  us  ?  How  do  you  mean  ?  ” 

“  All  but  the  Arkanoffs,  Moossia,  and  Tclierevin.” 

“  Why,  is  there  anything  new  ?  ”  Alexandra ff  asked, 
peering  forth  from  his  dark  corner. 

“  No — but — the  monev  will  come  !  ” 

“  Oh.”  The  monosyllable,  uttered  as  he  fell  back  into 
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the  shadow,  was  but  too  full  of  meaning.  Niehorski 
whispered  to  him  in  a  tone  of  jocular  reproach,  “  Why 
destroy  our  illusions  ?  ” 

“  And  why  have  any  ?  ” 

“  They  make  life  easier.” 

Krasuski  was  listening,  having  ceased  to  walk  ;  but  the 
conversation  broke  off  at  this  point.  He  fancied — though 
that  he  could  scarce  believe — that  he  heard  a  sigh  from 
Alexandroff.  At  most,  however,  only  one  ;  there  came 
now  no  sound  from  the  corner  in  which  the  good  fellow 
lay  upon  his  bench,  save  the  slight  hiss  of  the  pipe  he  was 
vigorously  sucking.  Krasuski  resumed  his  measured 
tramp  round  the  apartment.  It  was  his  habit,  and  Alexan- 
droff’s  too  :  a  restless  pacing  to  and  fro,  like  that  of 
caged  wild  beasts,  or  prisoners  in  their  cells.  When  both 
of  them  together,  one  in  one  room  and  the  other  in  the 
next,  began  this  walking  concert,  stepping  quietly,  stealthily 
almost,  and  monotonously  as  the  dropping  of  water  from 
the  stalactites  in  a  cavern,  Niehorski  would  often  and 
often  clasp  his  head  in  his  hands,  crying  out  as  he  looked  up 
from  his  book — 

“  Abominable  nuisances  as  you  are  both  of  you,  will  you 
be  still  ?  Go  to  the  devil  ! — or  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven  ! 
— or  get  some  work  or  other  to  do — or  hang  yourselves. 
And  if  you  won’t,  well  then,  put  some  fire  into  the  sam¬ 
ovar  !  ” 

It  was  always  a  last  resource,  that  samovar.  It  brought 
something  of  a  break  into  the  crushing  sameness  of  their 
life,  to  hear  the  glasses  jingle,  and  the  steam  hiss  as  it 
gushed  out,  and  the  water  bubble  and  gurgle  within  the 
resounding  brass  ;  even  to  pour  out  and  drink  the  tea  was 
a  faint  comfort. 

“  This  sort  of  thing,”  thought  Niehorski,  “  is  also  in  the 
category  of  ‘  venison  pate,’  though  on  a  lower  scale.  Oh, 
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for  Samuel  to  drop  in,  or  better  still,  Moossia,  with  a  bit 
of  gossip  for  our  ears  !  But  in  such  weather  as  this,  even 
a  dog  would  not  go  out  of  doors.” 

Yet  Moossia  did  come  now  and  then,  in  spite  of  the 
weather,  and  then  they  regaled  him  with  every  dainty 
they  had. 

“  The  town  is  dreary  as  death  ;  people  are  bored  to  that 
degree  that  they  don’t  even  care  to  gamble,”  was  the  news 
he  retailed,  while  greedily  stowing  away  his  tea  and  bread 
and  butter.  “  The  townsfolk  are  just  now  waiting  im¬ 
patiently  for  the  supply  of  vodka,  which  has  been  delayed 
in  crossing  a  lake  most  likely.  What  will  you  have  ? 
When  the  snow  melts  and  freezes  again,  the  ice  is  too 
slippery  to  move  upon,  unless  the  horses  are  ice-shod. 
And  Varlaam  Varlaamovitch  is  wasting  to  a  skeleton  for 
want  of  drink  ;  and  the  doctor  is  in  despair.  He  lays  all 
the  blame  upon  the  police.  By  the  by,  Monsieur  Krasuski, 
he  wants  you  to  mend  his  bird-organ  :  a  first-rate  instru¬ 
ment,  which  plays  a  tune  something  like  our  Marseillaise, 
only  there  is  a  tooth  wanting  here  and  there,  and  the 
barrel  is  always  getting  out  of  order.  He  asked  me,  as  a 
Frenchman,  to  repair  that  barrel  which  plays  our  national 
air,  but  though  able,  I  am  unwilling  that  you  should  be  a 
loser  through  me.” 

“  Ah  !  Moossia,  you  have  a  kind  heart,  I  know.  But 
go  on  with  your  news.” 

Delille  smiled  vacantly.  “  You  see,”  he  went  on,  “  you 
don’t  let  me  finish  what  I  would  say.  When  one  man 
helps  another,  he  is  no  loser  by  it.  I,  for  instance,  feel 
disposed  in  favour  of  all  those  who  befriend  me,  and 
sympathy,  as  I  have  heard  you  say,  is  a  great  promoter  of 
Socialism.  Ha  ?  ” 

“  Well  and  wisely  said.  But  the  news  ?  ” 

“  There  is  none.  I  told  you  about  the  vodka  famine 
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here,  because  the  lakes  are  too  slippery  to  cross.  Ah  ! 
Tcherevin  has  been  losing  money  to  the  Adjunct.  They 
were  at  the  Ispravnik’s,  playing  first  at  one  game,  then 
at  another,  till  broad  daylight.” 

“  Anything  else  ?  ” 

“Not  that  I  can  remember,”  Moossia  returned,  after 
due  consideration,  “  though  I  have  been  everywhere  and 
talked  with  everybodjr.  I  may  tell  you  that  the  Russian 
priest  wants  me  to  adopt  his  orthodox  religion.” 

“  What !  ” 

“Yes,  he  says  that  there  is  no  other  practical  means  of 
leaving  this  place.  And  he  is  right.  You  see,  I  might  then 
go  on  a  begging  tour,  in  a  monk’s  gown,  from  one  village 
to  another,  and  get  money  from  the  peasants.  Oh  !  when 
I  have  crossed  the  frontier  and  can  earn  something,  I  shall 
return  it  to  them,  every  kopeck.” 

The  three  friends  interchanged  glances. 

“  I  would  advise  you,  at  any  rate,  to  be  in  no  hurry, 
Moossia,”  said  Krasuski. 

“  Why  not  ?  It  is  winter  now  ;  spring  will  come  soon. 
It’s  the  only  way  to  escape.  And  as  I  shall  even  send  them 
back  my  gown,  I  can’t  see  anything  wrong  in  it.” 

“  That’s  quite  another  question ;  but  they  will  force  you 
to  stay,  even  if  you  do  take  the  gown.” 

“  That  remains  to  be  seen  !  ”  And  he  wiped  his  brow 
and  took  leave  of  them. 

“  And  now,”  said  Niehorski,  when  Delille  had  gone, 
“  he  too  will  be  giving  trouble.  Oh,  that  money  !  That 
cursed  money  !  ” 

“  If  we  fail  to  get  it,  what  shall  we  do  ?  ” 

“  How  should  I  know  ?  You,  Krasuski,  shall  take  the 
horse  and  escape  alone.  You  are  the  likeliest  of  us  to 
succeed,  and,  moreover,  it  is  the  wish  of  Madame  Arkanoff.” 

“  No,  not  by  myself  ;  only  with  you.  Look  here  !  If 
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the  money  does  not  come — then — then  let  us  attack  the 
police,  take  the  Ispravnik  prisoner,  break  open  the  Govern¬ 
ment  chest,  and  seize  the  post-horses.  I  am  ready  for 
anything  you  choose.  This  life  infuriates  me  !  ” 

“  Oh,  we  all  know  about  that,”  was  Niehorski’s  reply. 
“  That’s  the  way  you  always  talk.  But  we  ought  to  be 
only  roused  to  action  by  what  we  suffer,  not  driven  to 
despair.  A  plan  must  have  some  chance  of  success,  and 
not  be  downright  lunacy.” 

Time  dragged  on,  the  snow  fell  thicker  and  thicker, 
the  supply  of  vodka  came  in  at  last,  and  the  people  of 
Jourjuy  exulted.  Samuel,  who  witnessed  its  arrival,  told 
the  Arkanoffs  about  it  in  the  evening. 

“  I  saw  that  there  was  an  unusual  stir  in  the  streets. 
People  collected  here  and  there  in  groups  ;  even  the  doctor 
stood  at  his  gate — a  picturesque  sight  in  his  furs — with 
his  indispensable  surgical  assistant  Fiodorkin  and  the 
Honourable  Kozloff  behind  him  ;  whilst  the  schoolmaster 
glided  past  in  a  sledge  along  with  Denizoff.  All  were 
either  going  or  looking  the  same  way  ;  some  had  mounted 
to  the  roofs  in  their  excitement.  Then  I  heard  them 
shouting,  4  Kelle,  kelle  ’ — it  comes,  it  comes.  4  What 
comes  ?  ’  I  asked  of  Vissarion,  who  was  going  past.  4  The 
dearly  beloved  one,’  he  answered,  4  has  come  at  last,  thank 
heaven  !  ’  And  he  made  the  sign  of  the  Cross  with  tears  in 
his  eyes,  as  he  ran  on  to  join  the  others.  As  I  was  much 
puzzled,  I  hastened  forward  as  well,  and  presently  I  beheld 
a  magnificent  spectacle.  A  great  stout  Yakut,  in  a  4  cala- 
hon  ’  with  puffed  sleeves,  and  a  tall  bearskin  cap,  was 
riding  on  horseback,  with  one  hand  thrust  into  his  girdle, 
the  other  flourishing  a  long  4  nahaika  ’  ;  and  he  looked 
down  proudly  upon  the  crowd,  and  smiled  so  fat  a  smile 
that  you  could  scarce  have  seen  his  eyes.  After  him  came, 
in  single  file,  a  long  row  of  horses,  each  tied  to  the  next, 
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and  each  bearing  a  couple  of  flat  vodka-barrels,  sewn  in 
hides,  and  slung  one  on  each  side.  Right  and  left  along 
this  line  ran  the  people,  pointing  to  the  barrels,  and  when¬ 
ever  the  procession  came  to  a  halt,  one  of  them  would 
rush  forward  in  tears,  catch  hold  of  a  barrel,  and  kiss  it 
fondly  !  ” 

“  Loathsome  brutes  !  ”  Arkanoff  burst  out. 

“  Why  so  ?  Because  they  adore  the  Power  that  gives 
them  forgetfulness  ?  How  often  do  we  love  even  what 
tortures  us,  and  no  one  thinks  that  strange  !  ” 

“  But  this,”  urged  Arkanoff,  “  this  is  crapulence  carried 
to  the  utmost  extremes  of  bestiality  !  ” 

“  What  is  bestiality  ?  Life  without  thought,  or  rather 
with  the  sole  thought  of  eating,  of  drinking,  of  satisfying 
Self.  Now  how  can  any  one  maintain  the  dignity  of  Man 
here,  in  this  hole,  inhabited  by  none  but  officials  and  their 
servants — a  settlement  which  is  like  mortified  flesh,  or  a 
malignant  tumour,  which  sucks  all  the  life  from  the  forest- 
dwellers  around  ?  Not  a  man  here  but  must  feel  himself 
a  parasite,  one  who  lives  by  wrong  inflicted  upon  others  ; 
he  may  deny  this,  but  there  is  a  worm  gnawing  at  his 
heart  all  the  same.  No  wonder  that  these  people  drink  ; 
I  should  drink,  too,  had  I  the  courage.” 

“  If  that’s  the  matter  with  you,”  Arkanoff  responded 
jestingly,  “  then  have  the  courage,  man  !  ” 

“  I  might — some  time  ago,”  Samuel  returned,  with  a 

sigh  ;  “  now  I  dare  not.  I  have  a  guardian  angel - ” 

Arkanoff  looked  at  him  with  keen  scrutiny,  not  un¬ 
mingled  with  alarm.  Eugenia  flushed  hotly  and  seemed 
about  to  rise  from  her  seat.  Samuel  paused  an  instant 
before  finishing  his  sentence,  eyeing  them  under  his  lashes 
with  amusement,  and  then  went  on  calmly  : 

“  Yes,  I  have  my  Muse.  She  suffices  me,  and  I  need  no 
vodka  now.” 
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Arkanoff  was  serene  again,  but  Eugenia  felt  indignant 
at  this  continual  pleasantry,  for  Samuel  had  repeatedly 
teased  them  in  similar  fashion  before,  and  she  had  more 
than  once  shown  her  displeasure  by  affecting  not  to  notice 
his  presence.  But  then,  he  was  the  only  one  of  all  the 
exiles  who  was  regular  in  his  visits,  and  not  only  a  good 
talker,  but  a  good  listener  as  well.  This,  in  the  eyes  of 
Arkanoff,  was  no  small  merit,  and  his  wife  made  it  a  point 
to  subordinate  her  own  views  and  feelings  to  his,  in  all 
such  matters  as  were  not  of  great  moment. 

The  dull,  grey,  drowsy  winter  days  were  growing  rapidly 
shorter.  No  sooner  did  the  dawn  merge  into  a  spell  of 
pale,  weak  sunshine,  than  the  night  began  once  more  to 
return  from  beyond  the  mountains,  with  huge,  dusky 
wings  and  formless  body,  like  some  fabulous  monster-bird 
of  old  tales,  swooping  over  the  horizon  to  swallow  up  the 
light.  And  then  thick  fogs  would  rise  like  smoke  from  the 
earth,  and  through  them  the  stars  blinked  and  quivered 
as  they  burned  ceaselessly  in  the  black,  lowering  sky,  and 
these  at  times  would  also  turn  pale  when  the  quick  flashes 
and  coloured  stripes  of  the  Northern  Lights,  mobile, 
many-hued,  and  gorgeous,  cast  an  eerie  illumination  upon 
the  snows,  and  filled  the  hearts  of  men  with  mysterious 
forebodings. 

“  Yes,  winter  is  here,”  said  Nieliorski,  settling  himself 
more  snugly  upon  the  bench  in  his  corner.  Alexandroff, 
it  seemed,  was  slumbering;  Krasuski  was  performing  his 
ceaseless  walk  about  the  apartment,  feebly  lit  by  one 
tallow  candle. 

“  Twice  the  post  has  come  in,  bringing  neither  letter 
nor  money.  Perhaps  Yaz,  that  knavish  Yakut,  has  got  hold 
of  it,  and  says  nothing.  Well,  I  must  write  again.  It  is 
cruel  to  think  that  it  must  be  six  months  before  am  answer 
comes.  Not  before  the  end  of  March,  if  so  soon,  since  we 
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are  now  in  October.  Even  then  it  will  not  be  too  late  to 
plan  an  escape  ;  but  we  must  find  means  to  send  off  the 
letter.  Do  you  know  when  Varlaam  Varlaamovitch’s 
clerk  is  to  start  for  Yakutsk  ?  Yaz  himself  may  possibly 
start  earlier.  Don’t  go  on  tramping  about  like  that ;  it’s 
a  nuisance.  Come  and  sit  down  here  a  minute.” 

“  I,”  said  Krasuski,  with  a  laugh,  “am  trying  to  keep 
up  with  my  illusions,  and  run  away  from  despondency.  I 
don’t  see  much  use  in  lying  there  all  day,  poring  over  a 
book,  like  you.  But  here  I  am  at  your  side.  Now,  what 
do  you  propose  ?  ” 

“  Really,  I  don’t  know  ;  even  my  illusions  have  all 
but  left  me.  But — if  we  asked  the  Arkanoffs  to  help  us 
with  a  loan  ?  They  got  several  hundred  roubles  not  long 
since.” 

He  looked  stealthily  at  his  companion,  who  knit  his 
brows. 

“  I  should,”  he  replied,  “  very  much  prefer  my  own 
plan.” 

“  It  could  not  succeed,”  the  other  rejoined.  “  There 
would  be  too  great  a  row,  and  we  should  be  hunted  down 
relentlesslv.  Besides,  we  should  have  to  commit  several 
murders  here  first.  I  hate  the  thought  of  such  deeds  done 
for  so  slight,  so  personal  a  cause,  even  in  fair  fight,  and 
we  should  be  obliged  to  kill  the  sentinel  traitorously,  a 
poor  Cossack  who  never  did  us  any  wrong.  No  ;  it  is  too 
dreadful.” 

“  Why  should  we  spare  their  blood  ?  Have  they  spared 
ours  ?  ” 

“  I  have  heard  that  argument  many  a  time,  but  I  do  not 
feel  convinced.  For  me,  they  means  different  men,  not 
the  same.  You,  and  Alexandroff,  and  Arkanoff,  have 
strangely  constituted  minds.  You  take  no  account^  of 
persons,  only  of  the  classes  they  belong  to.” 
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“  Not  so.  To  my  mind  they  are  not  the  same  men  as 
those  guilty  of  our  blood,  but  men  who  support  the  guilty 
ones,”  Alexandroff  interposed  from  his  corner.  They  had 
been  speaking  Polish,  but  he  was  accustomed  to  hear 
them  talk  together,  and  could  make  out  nearly  all  they 
said.  The  conversation,  however,  was  continued  in  Russian. 

“  The  individual,  and  he  alone,”  Alexandroff  continued, 
“  is  the  deciding  factor,  and  responsible  for  everything. 
Communities  are  what  their  individual  components  make 
them  be.  Whoever  by  his  silence  connives  at  a  crime  is 
guilty  of  the  same.  Let  him  either  withdraw  from  the 
community  or  proclaim  his  opposition.” 

“  Withdraw  !  ”  said  Niehorski,  humorous  for  the  nonce. 

“  That’s  just  I  want  to  do,  and  they  won’t  let  me. 
But  it  is  doubtful  whether,  in  your  theory,  one  can  escape 
responsibility  anywhere  above  ground.  Hush  !  Some 
one  is  coming.” 

Steps  sounded  in  the  passage,  the  door  flew  open,  and 
Samuel  cried,  as  he  entered,  “  I  have  singular  news  to 
tell.  I  have  just  left  the  Ispravnik’s.  You  shall  know  all 
directly,  but  let  me  first  get  rid  of  my  wrappings.  Whew  ! 
What  a  gale,  and  what  a  downpour  !  ” 

They  all  ran  to  help  him  to  take  off  his  sheepskin  fur, 
soaked  with  freezing  snow. 

“  A  messenger  has  just  arrived,  sent  by  the  coastguard, 
with  a  report  accompanied  by  an  open  note  in  English, 
which  is  to  be  despatched  by  wire  to  the  United  States 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  St.  Petersburg.  It  reads  like 
nonsense,  but  as  there  were  some  words  that  I  could  not 
decipher,  I  was  taking  it  over  to  the  Arkanoffs,  and  stepped 
in  here  on  my  way.  Come  with  me  ;  we  shall  all  of  us  be 
there.” 

“  And  what  does  the  report  say  ?  ” 

“  It  was  not  given  me.  But  the  coastguard  only^  sends 
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word  that  a  great  many  foreigners  have  landed,  and  adds 
a  lot  of  silly  comments  of  his  own.” 

They  hurriedly  donned  their  furs,  and,  one  going  to 
fetch  Pietroff  and  another  Voronin,  they  hastened  to 
Arkanoff’s  house,  where  they  found  Tcherevin,  who  had 
arrived  before  them.  Eugenia  was  impatient  to  see  the 
note,  and  Samuel  took  it  out  of  a  side  pocket,  where  he  had 
carefully  placed  it. 

“  It  must  be  a  cipher  ;  as  it  stands,  it  has  no  meaning,” 
said  Eugenia,  and  she  read  these  words  :  “  c  Dear  John, 
when  you  get  this  telegram,  you  will  know — that  the 
article — packed  in  the  trunk — has  arrived  safely.’  Here 
comes  a  word  which  is,  I  think,  the  signature,  but  I  cannot 
make  it  out.” 

“  Nor  can  I,”  said  Samuel. 

“It  is  a  cypher  beyond  question.  But  these  people — 
who  can  they  be  ?  We  must  look  at  the  report.  There 
may  be  something  in  it  to  explain  this.” 

“Yes,  we  must  see  it.  Run,  Samuel,  and  get  it  from 
the  Ispravnik.  Tell  him  that  we  can  understand  nothing 
without  it.” 

“  I  fear  he  will  refuse  to  give  it.  He  is  greatly  upset 
about  this  business,  and  very  suspicious.” 

“  In  that  case,  we  cannot  give  him  the  translation,  tell 
him  so.” 

Samuel  hastened  away,  and  the  others  looked  on  in 
a  fever  of  excitement  as  Eugenia  turned  the  pages  of 
her  dictionary  to  make  quite  sure  of  a  word  here  and 
there. 

“  And — what  if  they  have  come  for  us  !  ”  Voronin 
whispered  suddenly,  and  the  thought  was  bright  as  a 
flash  of  lightning  on  every  face. 

“  No.  It  is  impossible.” 

“  Impossible  !  Why  ?  If  I  had  escaped  from  here, 
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would  I  not  attempt  to  set  others  free  ?  Possibly  it  is  an 
expedition  fitted  up  by  some  political  refugee  ;  that  is 
quite  on  the  cards.  Only  they  have  mistaken  the  place 
and  landed  at  the  mouth,  not  of  the  Jourjuy,  but  of  the 
Lena.  Perhaps  they  meant  to  free  the  exiles  in  Yakutsk, 
and  have  arrived  too  late  in  the  season.  Anything  is 
possible.” 

When  Samuel  returned,  lie  began  to  read  the  report, 
which  (he  said)  the  Ispravnik  had  only  trusted  to  him 
under  a  solemn  promise  that  it  should  be  brought  back 
immediately. 

“  At  the  shelter  of  the  fisherman,  Trophim  Tchalkay, 
in  Tumak,  certain  unknown  men  have  appeared,  coming 
from  the  sea  in  swift  sailing-boats,  sheathed  with  copper. 
Who  these  men  may  be  I  cannot  discover  ;  their  speech  is 
unintelligible,  and  they  make  the  sign  of  the  Cross  in  a 
manner  which  is  not  Orthodox.  I  therefore  awrait  instruc¬ 
tions  from  you,  Most  Noble  Ispravnik,  as  to  how  I  should 
deal  with  these  men,  who  may  be  smugglers  and  trade  in 
spirits,  or  tobacco  of  a  kind  which  is  forbidden.  And 
though  they  have  with  them  nothing  but  their  weapons 
and  their  clothes,  which  are  much  tattered,  I  doubt  if  I 
ought  to  have  them  watched  or  put  in  fetters,  for  in  that 
case,  having  but  few  people  about  me,  I  should  require 
a  reinforcement  of  Cossacks.  They  also  consume  much 
flour  and  fish,  so  that  I  have  been  forced  to  use  the  Govern¬ 
ment  supplies  ;  and  wherewithal  this  expense  shall  be 
covered  I  know  not,  unless  we  seize  their  arms  and  boats, 
which  last,  however,  save  for  the  copper  sheathings,  are  of 
no  use,  as  they  were  built  for  the  high  seas,  and  not  for 
the  requirements  of  our  sailors  here.  These  strangers  are 
men  of  few  words,  but  they  earnestly  request  that  the 
accompanying  note  be  forwarded  by  telegraph.  I  shall 
most  faithfully  obey  whatever  directions  you,  the  Most 
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Noble  Ispravnik,  shall  be  pleased  to  send,  and  I  beg  you 
will  not  refuse  them  to  me. 

“  The  Coastguard, 

“  I.  W.  Harlamoff.” 


“  And  what  says  our  Ispravnik  ?  ” 

“  He  is  in  a  fix.  They  may,  he  thinks,  be  either  smug¬ 
glers,  or  worse.  But  worse  in  what  sense  ?  That  he  did 
not  say.” 

€>  “  It  is  his  duty,  at  any  rate,  to  supply  them  with  food 

and  clothing,  and  he  must  forward  their  telegram  to  the 
Governor  at  once.  He  has  no  choice  ;  it  is  addressed  to 
the  Minister  of  the  United  States  in  St.  Petersburg.  Tell 
him  that.” 

“  He  had  better  have  them  all  here,  then  he  will  know 
all  he  wants  to  know.” 

“  That,”  Samuel  said,  “  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  is  what 
he  fears  most.  He  is  decidedly  unfavourable  to  their 
coming.” 

“  Let  him  be  afraid,  but  let  him  send  for  them  !  Say 
that  we  earnestly  advise  him  to  do  so.” 

The  exiles  were  growing  rather  noisy.  Samuel  went  away, 
taking  with  him  the  report  and  the  note,  whilst  the  others 
stayed  to  discuss  what  should  be  done  if  the  Ispravnik 
would  not  allow  the  mysterious  expedition  to  get  to 
Jourjuy,  or  purposed  sending  them  straight  on  to  Yakutsk 
up  the  frozen  Lena. 
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CHAPTER  VII 


HE  Ispravnik’s  name-day  —  one  of  the  grandest 


festivals  in  the  Jourjuy  calendar,  had  dawned  at 


last. 


The  weather  was  fine  ;  the  sun  rose  unclouded  and 
brilliant,  shedding  a  golden  flood  over  the  pale  sky  and  the 
immaculate  snows.  In  front  of  the  Ispravnik’s  house, 
sleighs  bright  with  polished  brass  and  ironwork  were 
stopping  every  now  and  then,  and  therefrom  solemn 
figures,  draped  in  long  fur  cloaks,  were  alighting  and 
ascending  the  steps  to  his  porch,  strewn  with  yellow  sand. 
To  drive  thus  to  his  gate,  even  though  the  visitor  lived 
but  a  few  doors  away,  was  a  matter  of  etiquette  ;  only 
poor,  low  people  came  on  foot,  but  even  these,  provided 
they  had  a  frock-coat  and  real  boots,  were  admitted  at 
the  front  door,  not  by  the  side  entrance.  A  frock-coat  and 
real  boots  !  This  was  the  first  dream  of  young  ambition 
in  the  heart  of  a  Jourjuy  an  ;  this  the  first  degree  in  the 
social  scale,  the  first  remove  beyond  the  rabble,  shod  after 
the  manner  of  the  country,  and  absolutely  without  a 
notion  of  good  breeding  ;  this  alone  gave  the  right  to  be 
invited,  either  to  the  “  Meat  Cake  Feast,”  given  upon 
name-days,  or  to  what  was  termed  a  “ball,”  or  any  other 
festivity  of  the  place. 

For  name-days  in  Jourjuy  there  was  a  special  rite,  a 
rubric  consecrated  by  custom  from  time  immemorial.  In 
the  first  place,  each  guest  expressed  the  wishes  of  his  heart 
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in  a  few  sentences,  and  as  soon  as  lie  arrived.  Each  was 
then  served  with  a  cup  of  tea,  which  they  all  drank  in  a 
leisurely  way,  talking  on  such  topics  as  health  or  the 
weather,  and  sweetening  every  sip  with  a  bite  at  a  piece 
of  loaf-sugar.  None  but  novices  ever  presumed  to  touch 
any  of  the  dainties  with  which  the  table  was  loaded,  the 
more  experienced  guests,  attentive  only  to  their  host, 
showed  themselves  indifferent  to  creature  comforts.  Most 
especially  did  they  refrain  from  laying  hands  on  the  cakes, 
which  they  well  knew  were  mere  things  of  beauty  and 
adornment,  carefully  put  by  in  the  depths  of  some  cup¬ 
board  by  the  lady  of  the  house  from  year  to  year,  magnifi¬ 
cent  pieces  of  antique  furniture,  of  which  the  destruction 
would  be  an  unpardonable  offence  in  her  eyes. 

The  morning  “  review  ”  of  well-wishers  being  over,  the 
guests  were,  after  a  short  interval,  invited  to  partake  of 
the  “  Meat  Cake  Feast.”  This  meal  usually  lasted  until 
nightfall,  when  it,  by  degrees,  took  the  form  of  a  “  ball,” 
or  drinking-bout.  Upon  these  occasions  games  at  cards 
were  prohibited. 

The  doctor  was  the  first  to  appear  at  the  Ispravnik’s  in 
the  afternoon. 

“  I  was  at  the  hospital  and  dropped  in  upon  my  way 
thence,  thinking  it  not  worth  while  to  lose  time  in  useless 
and  foolish  ceremonies,”  he  explained.  “  So  here  I  am, 
and  my  wife  will  arrive  later.” 

So  speaking,  he  smoothed  down  his  blond,  untidy  hair, 
and  wiped  with  a  red  handkerchief  his  moist  face  and 
slobbered  beard.  A  ribbon — the  badge  of  some  order  or 
other — peeped  from  a  buttonhole  of  his  crumpled  frock- 
coat,  which  hung  on  him  as  upon  a  clothes-horse.  His 
large  bow-legs,  clad  in  black  trousers,  were  ever  and  anon 
executing  nervous  movements,  as  though  seeking  to  get 
free  from  their  clumsily  made  integuments.  He  cast  a 
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longing  side-glance  on  a  small  table,  which  stood  below  a 
looking-glass  between  two  windows,  and  was  laden  with 
clusters  of  bottles,  diversely  coloured. 

“  Your  Excellency  did  quite  right  to  come  now,”  said 
the  Ispravnik,  feigning  not  to  remark  the  direction  in 
which  his  visitor’s  eyes  wandered,  and  taking  several  steps 
about  the  room  with  a  look  of  perplexity.  “  The  news 
has  come  that  those  Americans  are  to  arrive  this  day  ;  and 
in  consequence  I  shall  be  compelled  to  put  off  the  feast 
to  another  time.” 

“  Wha-at  ?  ”  drawled  the  doctor,  his  legs  performing  so 
swift  a  gyration,  that  the  Ispravnik,  who  was  passing  by, 
was  nearly  tripped  up. 

“  I. wonder,”  the  latter  said,  looking  down  at  the  erratic 
members,  “  how  your  Excellency  manages  to  walk  arm- 
in-arm  with  your  lady.” 

“I  always  keep  at  a  distance  from  her,”  his  Excellency 
was  good  enough  to  explain.  “  But  that  is  neither  here 
nor  there.  What  are  you  to  do  when  they  arrive  ?  It  is 
a  very  great  shame  that  they  should  choose  this  day,  of  all 
the  six  in  the  week.  It  shows  the  utmost  want  of  manners 
on  the  part  of  the  Americans,  but  then,  Ham  was  the 
ancestor  of  all  Democrats,  and  their  extraction  betrays 
itself.*  Yes  !  ”  added  the  doctor,  warming  to  his  subject, 
“  these  men  have  not  the  least  idea  of  propriety.” 

“  Indeed,  it  is  very  awkward,  their  coming  just  now,” 
said  his  host.  “  But  what  am  I  to  do  ?  Political  and 
international  considerations  oblige  me  to  receive  them 
with  due  courtesy.  They  are  the  subjects  of  a  Power  with 
whom  we  are  in  amity.” 

*  This  is  an  allusion  to  a  saying,  once  current  in  Poland  and 
Russia,  that  “  the  nobility  sprang  from  Japhet,  the  Jews  from  Shem, 
and  the  peasantry  and  common  people  from  Ham.”  In  certain  parts 
“  Ham”  is  still  the  nickname  given  to  a  peasant. — Translator's  note. 
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“  Political  and  international  considerations  !  ”  repeated 
the  doctor,  growling,  and  then,  in  a  more  genial  tone  : 
“  Look  here,”  said  he, “  suppose  we  take  a  dram  of  vodka  ?  ” 

“  Certainly ;  I  have  no  objection,”  the  Ispravnik 
answered  coldly,  but  as  he  did  not  offer  to  pour  out  any 
liquor,  the  doctor,  driven  to  bay,  decided  to  act.  He 
advanced  to  the  cluster  of  bottles,  and  stretched  out  a 
trembling  hand  to  select  one  containing  those  “  pure 
native  spirits  ”  which  his  heart  loved. 

“  Now,  my  dear  Ispravnik,  I’ll  tell  you  what,”  he  was 
saying,  when  he  had  swallowed  his  first  little  dram,  when 
of  a  sudden  a  resounding  bass  was  heard  upon  the  threshold. 

“  Peace  be  unto  this  house  !  ” 

Looking  round,  they  recognized  his  Reverence,  the 
“  Protorey.” 

“  Ah  !  welcome.  You  arrive  just  at  the  right  time  !  ” 
the  doctor  ejaculated,  while  the  Ispravnik,  less  enthusiastic, 
only  said,  “  Glad  to  see  you  ;  pray  come  in.” 

But  the  priest  remained  awhile  motionless.  Standing, 
as  it  were,  set  in  a  frame  amongst  the  cherry- tinted  hangings 
of  the  doorway,  he  was  a  spectacle  to  be  admired.  His 
glossy,  brand-new  cassock,  resplendent  with  the  violet 
hue  of  the  ripe  damson,  spread  bell-like,  in  wide  and 
graceful  folds,  down  to  his  feet ;  his  head,  adorned  with  a 
crown  of  hoary  hair,  was  bent  forward  with  a  pious  droop  ; 
upon  his  breast  his  milk-white  beard  descended  till  it 
touched  the  silver  crucifix,  which  hung  glittering  from 
its  silver  chain.  His  long  fingers,  partly  concealed  under 
his  wide,  hanging  sleeves,  played  carelessly  with  the 
crucifix  and  with  his  gold  watclichain. 

“  Ho  !  ho  !  What  is  this  I  see  ?  A  new  cassock  !  Ah, 
but  it  is  unbaptized  as  yet,  and  profane.  When  will  the 
liquor  flow  to  christen  it  ?  ”  the  Ispravnik  exclaimed 
significantly. 
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“  It  is  beautiful,  beautiful,”  the  doctor  muttered,  and 
wagged  his  head,  but  without  bestowing  much  attention 
on  the  priest,  for  his  sharp  eyes  had  not  yet  looked  over 
all  the  bottles. 

“  Leaders  of  the  people,”  said  the  Protorey,  evading  an 
answer  to  the  Ispravnik’s  question,  “  what  was  the  subject 
of  your  counsels  when  I  appeared  ?  ” 

“  Reverend  Father,  won’t  you  first  of  all  take  a  little 
dram,  to  make  a  beginning,  you  know  ?  ”  the  doctor  put  in. 

“It  is  not  meet  that  we  refuse  God’s  gifts.  But  why 
hurry,  why  hurry  ?  Would  you  offer  drink  to  me,  as  to  a 
peasant,  on  the  very  threshold  ?  ” 

“  I  am  a  plain  man  and  a  straightforward  one.  There’s 
nothing  like  frankness.  Let’s  have  no  trifling,  no  babbling, 
no  loss  of  time.” 

“  Come,  come,  take  a  couple  of  drams  each  of  you,  and 
don’t  quarrel,”  was  the  Ispravnik’s  advice. 

Other  visitors  were  now  beginning  to  troop  in.  The 
Adjunct  made  his  appearance ;  Father  Akaku’s  wife 
entered,  gay  in  a  green  gown  ;  Kozloff  came  with  his 
spouse,  he  in  black,  she  in  a  tomato-coloured  dress  ;  and 
the  schoolmaster’s  wife  sailed  in  on  her  husband’s  arm, 
followed  by  a  laughing  and  noisy  couple  of  Jourjuy’s 
“  gilded  youth  ” — Denizoff,  and  Panteleon,  Father  Akaku’s 
son,  fresh  from  the  Seminary,  and  not  yet  in  Holy  Orders, 
a  slender  stripling,  who  was  so  extremely  blond  and  scant 
of  hair,  that  he  seemed  at  first  sight  to  have  none  at  all. 

The  doctor  availed  himself  of  the  disturbance  caused 
by  these  arrivals  to  toss  off  his  “  couple  of  drams  ”  in  a 
hurry,  throwing  a  fierce  look  towards  Father  Akaku,  who 
had  treacherously  failed  to  keep  him  company  at  that 
critical  moment. 

“  The  sly  old  fox  !  ”  murmured  the  physician,  and  his 
legs  w^ent  off  with  him  in  a  wide  circle. 
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The  drawing-room  was  now  crowded  with  people.  The 
dress  of  the  schoolmaster’s  wife — a  bold  rococo  combination 
of  every  colour  and  style  fashionable  in  Jourjuy,  was  an 
object  of  special  delight  and  envy  to  all  her  female  friends, 
who  sat  with  her  upon  a  sofa,  and  kissed  and  questioned 
her  to  their  hearts’  content. 

The  men,  grouped  around  the  bottles  over  which  the 
doctor  stood  on  guard,  were  telling  each  other  in  whispers 
the  latest  bits  of  newrs.  Their  numbers  were  rapidly 
increasing.  In  marched,  with  his  hand  upon  the  hilt  of 
his  sword,  the  Commandant — of  fifty  Cossacks — whose 
rank  was  immediately  below  that  of  an  officer.  In  rolled 
Varlaam  Varlaamovitch  and  his  wufe,  in  her  violet  gown. 
In  glided  the  police  clerk,  together  with  the  precentor, 
famous  for  his  singing  and  wretchedly  poor,  whose  long 
hair  flowed  on  to  his  shoulder.  In  stalked  the  deacon, 
solemnly  leading  his  thin,  romantic  better  half,  nicknamed 
Madame  Angot,  the  rival  and  the  deadly  enemy  of  the 
schoolmaster’s  wife.  The  two  exchanged  defiant  looks, 
and  “  Madame  Angot  ”  turned  as  yellow  as  the  canary  - 
hued  ribbons  which  trimmed  her  pearl-grey  dress. 

The  Ispravnik  went  to  and  fro,  welcoming  each  caller 
in  turn,  and  sometimes  taking  one  of  them  by  the  arm 
into  the  sitting-room  beyond  the  dark  red  hangings  in 
the  doorway,  where  almost  all  the  men  were  now  assembled 
and  smoking. 

“  Are  we  not  all  here  ?  Whom  have  we  to  wait  for  ?  ” 

“For  Tcherevin  !  ”  bawied  the  Adjunct. 

(“  He’s  a  nobody,  yet  he  always  comes  last,”  growled 
Kozloff.) 

“  And  for  the  doctor’s  wife,”  Denizoff  added  in  an 
undertone. 

“  A-h  !  ”  cried  the  doctor,  popping  his  head  in  among 
the  hangings,  “  Tcherevin  has  just  come,  and  my  wife  does 
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not  drink.  So  then,  Ispravnik,  let  us  set  to,  without  loss 
of  time.” 

Their  host,  however,  did  not  hasten  to  comply,  and  in  a 
leisurely  manner  flicked  the  ash  from  his  cigar,  saying 
with  a  sly  gleam  in  his  eyes,  “  Do  you  know,  Excellency, 
what  keeps  your  wife  so  long  away  from  us  ?  ” 

“  No,  I  don’t.  I  have  no  time  to  think  of  such  trifles.” 

“  Well,  I  hear  that  she  has  lost  the  key  of  her  chest  of 
drawers,  and  sent  for  Krasuski  just  now  to  have  a  new  one 
made  !  ” 

The  doctor  stared.  The  looks  of  those  around  him  told 
that  something  had  been  said  which  he  should  resent,  but 
he  could  not  understand  what. 

“  You,  sir  !  ”  he  burst  out,  turning  very  red  ;  “  why  do 
you  call  me  Excellency,  when  you  know  my  rank  is  only 
that  of  Most  Noble  ?  ” 

“To  express  my  wish  for  your  speedy  promotion,” 
returned  the  other. 

Again  the  doctor  looked  around  him.  “  Wishes  are  no 
good,”  he  said.  “  Are  they,  Tcherevin  ?  Come  in  here, 
will  you  ?  ” 

But  Tcherevin  was  busy  shaking  hands  with  the  ladies, 
who  sat  round  the  table  in  the  adjoining  room.  The  doctor 
groaned  aloud  with  impatience. 

“  Colleague  !  ”  he  cried.  “  Colleague  !  I  want  you  !  ” 

“  She  is  coming  !  ”  suddenly  shouted  Denizoff,  who  had 
been  sent  out  to  reconnoitre,  as  he  burst  into  the  room. 
His  words  caused  a  flutter  throughout  the  assembly  ;  the 
men  all  rushed  together  out  of  the  sitting  -  room  and 
formed  in  two  lines  on  either  side,  while  the  eyes  of  every 
woman  present  were  riveted  upon  the  entrance.  Presently 
the  doctor’s  wife  was  seen,  escorted  by  Denizoff  on  one 
hand  and  Panteleon  upon  the  other.  She  wore  a  trailing, 
black  silk  dress,  only  slightly  decolletee ;  a  toilette  in 
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which  her  tall  figure  seemed  yet  more  slender,  her  face 
paler,  and  her  dark  eyes  and  brows  more  harmonious  and 
pleasing  in  expression.  It  was  not  easy  to  say  which  was 
redder,  the  coral  necklace  that  encircled  her  white  and 
shapely  neck,  or  the  colour  of  her  full,  ripe  lips.  She  came 
on,  walking  with  short  steps  (her  skirt  being,  according 
to  the  fashion  in  those  days,  so  narrow  about  the  knees  as 
to  hamper  her  movements),  casting  a  wistful  and  rather 
uneasy  look  at  her  husband,  interchanging  a  glance  with 
Tcherevin,  and  looking  round  at  the  ladies  present,  a 
faint  flush  dawning  on  the  oval  of  her  delicately  pale 
cheeks. 

A  murmur  of  admiration  arose,  both  from  the  men,  who 
judged  that  there  was  “  plenty  of  go  ”  in  her,  and  from  the 
women,  enchanted  to  see  a  dress  of  real  Petersburg  make, 
though,  indeed,  it  dated  from  several  years  before. 

It  was  with  his  most  courtly  air  that  the  Ispravnik  came 
to  offer  his  arm  to  this  beauty,  whom  he  conducted,  passing 
slowly  through  the  crowd,  to  a  crimson-tinted  sofa,  giving 
at  the  same  time  a  slight  nod  to  his  housekeeper,  who  was 
looking  in  from  the  kitchen  door.  And  then  came  the 
time  for  serious  conversation. 

“  How  do  you  do  ?  ”  one  would  say. 

“  Thanks  ;  I  am  in  tolerably  good  health,”  would  be 
the  answer. 

“  And  how  is  your  worthy  lady  ?  ” 

“  Thanks  ;  she  too  is  only  tolerably  well.” 

“  And  your  children  ?  ” 

“  They  are  not  quite  well,  thanks  ;  nothing  serious, 
though.  But  how  are  you  ?  ”  He  now  asked  in  his  turn, 
and  the  other  would  say,  “  Thanks  ;  I  am  only  tolerably 
well.” 

These  questions  and  answers  were  put  and  made  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  strict  etiquette  of  the  fashionable  world  in 
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Jourjuy.  It  was  a  point  of  good  breeding  to  inquire  about 
the  health  of  a  neighbour,  and  then  of  all  his  family, 
omitting  no  one  ;  this  used  to  give  rise  to  long  and  lively 
talks,  each  listening  in  silence  until  his  turn  came  to 
answer  or  to  question.  As  to  the  replies,  they  varied 
according  to  taste — to  the  Ispravnik’s  taste,  that  is  to  say. 
If  the  great  man  liked  to  see  people  well,  and  was  himself 
in  good  health,  it  was  the  fashion  to  treat  illnesses  as 
matters  for  pleasantry,  and  good  form  to  affect  being  in 
excellent  condition  oneself.  If  it  was  the  other  way  about, 
then  they  would  all  complain  of  some  ailment,  and  talk 
about  the  medicines  they  had  to  take. 

A  delicate  state  of  health  was  at  that  period  in  vogue, 
and  thus  it  was  that  when  Tcherevin  burst  into  a  roar  of 
laughter  to  hear  Varlaam  Varlaamovitch  complain,  and 
yelled  out,  “  Why,  man,  you  are  as  blooming  as  a  rose, 
and  as  hearty  as  a  young  cockerel !  ”  the  other  became 
seriously  offended. 

“  Appearances  are  deceitful,”  he  answered.  “  It  may 
be  that  illnesses  are  unknown  in  Russia,  but  this  country 
is  a  land  where  there  is  frost.”  And  his  wife  remarked 
stiffly,  “  Perhaps  you  fancy  that  people,  when  they  are 
stout,  have  no  feelings.” 

“  This  is  sheer  prejudice,”  the  doctor  was  beginning  to 
say,  when  Denizoff  created  a  diversion. 

“  I  wonder  what  those  foreigners  intend  to  do  amongst 
us,”  he  said.  The  Ispravnik  nodded  approvingly,  for  the 
topic  introduced  gave  rise  to  a  general  chatter,  which 
lasted  until  he  was  able  to  proclaim  in  a  loud  voice  that 
“  the  vodka  was  waiting.” 

All  the  men  made  straight  for  the  little  table,  whilst 
glasses  of  sweetened  vodka  and  nalevlca  (concocted  by 
pouring  hot  spirits  of  wine  over  fruit)  were  handed  round 
to  the  women. 
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“Why  are  you  so  backward  to  begin?”  the  Ispravnik 
said  hospitably.  “  Pray  help  yourselves.” 

“  Glasses  round  first  of  all,  your  Honour,”  the  Adjunct 
meekly  observed. 

“  And  then  round  once  more  !  ”  laughed  Father  Akaku, 
in  his  deep,  sonorous  voice. 

“  And  now,”  the  Ispravnik  concluded,  when  this  was 
done,  “  drink  as  you  please  ;  all  together  and  without 
ceremony,  I  beg.” 

By  slow  degrees  the  “  pure  native  spirits,”  so  abun¬ 
dantly  poured  forth,  were  beginning  to  impart  some  warmth 
to  the  chilly,  official  atmosphere  which  prevailed  at  first. 

“  Do  you  know,  I  have  found  a  solution  !  ”  the  doctor, 
who  was  in  a  lively  vein,  presently  called  out  to  the  Is¬ 
pravnik. 

“  A  solution  to  what  ?  ” 

“  To  the  American  problem.  You  told  me  they  were 
due  to-day.” 

The  announcement  was  received  with  exclamations  of 
surprise,  which  arose  among  the  clatter  of  knives  and 
forks,  the  clinking  of  dram-glasses,  and  the  loud  noise  of 
jaws  hard  at  work. 

“  Well,  what  do  you  propose  ?  ” 

“  That  you  invite  them  to  share  the  feast.” 

“  That  would  never  do,”  the  Ispravnik  said  gravely,  to 
frighten  the  doctor.  “You  don’t  know  what  hard  drinkers 
they  are.  Not  one  of  them  but  could  easily  swallow  five 
times  as  much  as  the  best  man  of  us  all  !  ” 

“  H’m — if  that  is  the  case — I  don’t  know  what  to 
advise,”  the  doctor  said,  in  slow  tones  and  with  manifest 
alarm. 

“  Moreover,  those  men  are  heretics,”  Father  Akaku 
added  ;  “  Church  and  State  are  separate  with  them,  and 
their  morals  are  infamously  lax.” 
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“  Infamously  lax  ?  ” 

“  Indeed  they  are.  They  give  no  assistance  to  religion. 
Their  priests,  for  instance,  do  not  get  a  kopeck  from  the 
Government,  and  have  nothing  to  live  upon  but  the 
contributions  of  their  parishioners ;  I  was  told  so  by 
Arkanoff.” 

“  That,”  observed  the  wary  Adjunct,  “  may  well  be  a 
falsehood,  invented  only  to  sow  dissension  between  them 
and  ourselves.” 

“  Yes,  but  Panteleon  tells  me  the  same  story.  He  heard 
it  from  his  professors  in  the  Seminary.” 

“  A  pretty  state  of  things  !  Why,  they  do  not  believe 
in  God  !  How  dare  they  land  in  our  country  ?  ” 

“  For  authority  they  have  no  respect  at  all.  Every 
five  years  they  elect  a  President,  and  if  he  does  not  give 
satisfaction,  they  turn  him  out  and  set  up  another,”  the 
schoolmaster  explained  to  the  Commandant,  who  was  so 
shocked  that  he  stopped  his  ears. 

“  And  how  do  they  manage  about  servants  ?  ”  the 
schoolmaster’s  wife  asked,  rather  irrelevantly. 

“  They  have  none  !  Everybody  is  free  and  equal  there. 
And  there  is  free  love  too,  Madame,”  Denizoff  answered, 
with  animation. 

“  And — the  children  ?  ”  Madame  Akaku  timidly  inquired. 

“  They  have  houses  in  which  the  children,  instead  of 
names,  bear  numbers  ;  they  are  brought  up  there — I  say, 
Panteleon,  how  do  you  call  those  houses  ?  ” 

The  young  man,  who  followed  Denizoff  like  his  shadow 
and  imitated  him  in  every  way,  was  just  then  intently 
admiring  the  very  low  dress  of  the  schoolmaster’s  wife. 
He  reddened  as  his  friend  looked  at  him  archly,  and 
began  to  stammer  in  his  confusion — 

“  The  State — the  Church — Separation  of  Church  and 
State  !  ” 
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“  Lord  Almighty  !  ”  Madame  Angot  lamented.  “  Then 
no  one  knows  who  is  who,  and  there  must  be  frightfully 
dramatic  situations.  Brothers  and  sisters,  a  father  and  a 
daughter,  may  fall  in  love  !  Any  one  allowed  to  do  abso¬ 
lutely  as  he  likes.  Promiscuous  love  tolerated  !  Wretched 
country  !  0  Lord,  0  Lord  !  ” 

Certain  of  the  guests,  of  inferior  social  position,  had 
meanwhile  been  conferring  with  the  housewife,  after  which 
conference  the  long-expected  chant  was  heard. 

“Oh,  the  name-day  of  him  —  Our  venerated  Chief — 
Sing  glory,  glory,  glory  !  ”  While  the  kitchen-door  swung 
open,  and  a  couple  of  Cossacks  issued  forth,  bearing  upon 
a  tray  an  enormous  salmon,  baked  whole  under  a  crust  of 
dough,  the  principal  dish  of  the  feast,  and  the  choir  con¬ 
tinued  to  sing — 

“  Glory,  glory,  glory  to  the  Chief  we  love  !  ” 

The  setting  sun  shot  its  beams  athwart  the  slab  of  ice 
framed  in  the  window  outside  the  pane,  as  a  precaution 
against  cold,  and  shone  in  rainbow-hued  stripes  on  the 
huge  dish  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  table,  towards 
which  they  all  hastened,  knife  and  fork  in  hand,  to  secure 
a  goodly  portion.  Greedily  as  they  ate,  they  drank  more 
greedily  still.  The  din  waxed  louder  and  louder  ;  no  more 
notice  was  taken  of  the  Ispravnik  ;  each  man  proposed 
any  toast  that  came  to  his  mind  ;  every  one,  excited  by 
the  example  of  the  others,  clinked  glasses  and  drank,  and 
drank,  and  drank.  The  pure  native  spirits  flowed  in 
streams,  not  only  down  their  throats,  but  over  the  tables 
and  on  to  the  ground.  And  then,  amid  the  jingling  and 
jangling  and  wrangling  and  shouts  of  boisterous  laughter, 
a  drinking-song  pealed  forth  : — 

“  Hey,  there,  along  the  river. — The  river  of  Kazanka, — 
A  drake  is  swimming,  grey  ! — Oy  luli  la  !  Oy  luli  la  ! — A 
drake  is  swimming  grey.” 
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All  present  took  up  the  chorus,  and  their  attention 
being  thus  diverted,  Tchereviii  chose  that  moment  to  say 
a  few  words  to  the  doctor’s  wife. 

“  Why  are  you  so  sad  to-day  ?  ”  he  asked  her  in  a 
whisper. 

“  I  do  not  know.  The  merrier  the  company  around  me, 
the  sadder  I  feel,  as  a  rule.  Yet  I  cannot  tell  why.  For 
I  am  fond  of  society,  and  of  dress.  When  I  put  on  this 
gown,  which  has  remained  to  me  from  better  days,  I  fancy 
that  I  am  surrounded  by  the  shadow  of  what — what  can 
never  be  again.” 

“  I  can  understand  your  feeling,”  said  Tcherevin. 
“You  are  an  exile  too — an  exile  by  your  own  will — but 
you  are  one  nevertheless.” 

A  shrill  falsetto  voice  was  singing  now  another  stanza  : — 

“  Thy  tresses,  I  will  comb  them, — Thy  silky  golden 
tresses  ; — Will  comb  them,  and  will  plait.” 

The  chorus  taking  up  the  burden  :  “  Oy  luli  la  !  Oy 
luli  la  ! — Will  comb  them,  and  will  plait.” 

“  We  were  forced  to  come  here,”  the  doctor’s  wife  said, 
with  a  sigh.  “  My  husband  had  no  practice  at  all,  nor  any 
hope  of  getting  a  permanent  post  anywhere  in  European 
Russia.” 

Tcherevin  was  just  talking  about  the  doctor,  and  the 
evil  influence  of  his  surroundings,  when  Denizoff,  who 
came  in  arm-in-arm  with  Fanteleon,  forcing  his  way 
towards  them  through  the  crowd,  put  an  end  to  their 
conversation.  Both  were  very  drunk,  and  flashed  passion¬ 
ate  glances  at  the  ladies  who  sat  round  the  table  ;  these, 
too,  were  in  high  spirits,  pouring  out  the  dainty  “  nalevka  ” 
one  to  another,  and  watching  the  level  of  the  liquor  sink 
in  the  sunlight. 

“  I  can  introduce  you  to  any  one  you  may  choose.  Tell 
me  whom  you  prefer,  and  there  will  be  no  trouble.  I 
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would  do  anything  for  my  friend  !  ”  cried  Denizoff,  and 
Panteleon  waved  his  hand  with  a  gesture  of  uncertain 
significance.  At  this  bold  forward  move  the  women  were 
rather  taken  aback.  The  Deacon’s  wife  (Madame 
Angot)  uttered  a  faint  cry  and  hid  her  face  in  her 
handkerchief.  Madame  Varlaam  Varlaamovitch  rose 
from  her  seat ;  Madame  Akaku  turned  pale  as  death,  and 
only  the  schoolmaster’s  wife  looked  the  young  libertines 
boldly  in  the  face  ;  but  they  had  caught  sight  of  the 
doctor’s  wife,  and  paid  no  heed  at  the  time  to  any  one 
else. 

“  I  say,  what  a  figure  she  has  !  Pour  la  bonne  bouche  ! 
But  she’s  engaged  with  somebody  else,  just  now.  So  let 
us  play  the  game  fairly,  and  wait  our  turn.  All  right,  eh — 
what’s  your  name  ?  Tcherevin  ?  ” 

Tcherevin  had  intended  to  take  no  notice  of  them  ; 
but  when  thus  accosted  by  name,  he  turned  upon  the 
young  coxcomb  and  seized  him  by  the  arm. 

“  Come  with  me — come  !  ”  he  said  sternly,  drawing  him 
aside  ;  “  the  Ispravnik  wants  you.” 

“  I  don’t  want  him.  We  are  all  free  and  equal.  Down 
with  the  Government !  ” 

But  the  Ispravnik  chanced  to  be  passing  that  way  and 
heard  the  last  words  uttered.  He  made  a  sign  to  the  Cos¬ 
sacks,  and  these  after  a  few  seconds’  struggle  pulled  him 
away  from  Panteleon,  who  was  shedding  maudlin  tears, 
and  dragged  him  into  the  kitchen ;  while  the  schoolmaster, 
stirred  to  the  bottom  of  his  soul  by  the  incident,  was 
bellowing  a  couplet  of  a  revolutionary  song  : — 

“  Hail  to  the  men  who  are  suffering  for  thee. 

Chained,  O  dear  country,  that  thou  mayest  be  free  !  ” 

The  Adjunct  absently  beat  time  with  his  head  to  the 
tune,  but  Kozloff,  in  his  indignation,  screamed  out,  “  This 
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— this  comes  of  friendship  with  those  political  exiles, 
enemies  to  the  Throne  and  to  the  Altar  !  ” 

At  this  juncture  a  horrible  shriek  called  everybody’s 
attention  to  another  scene. 

“  My  colleague  !  Help  me  !  Help  !  I  am  dying  !  ” 

It  was  the  doctor’s  voice.  Both  his  wife  and  Tcherevin 
recognized  it,  and  started  up.  The  man  was  standing  in 
the  middle  of  the  room,  with  his  legs  wide  apart,  whirling 
his  arms  despairingly,  and  unable  to  stir  from  the  spot ; 
Father  Akaku  was  by  his  side,  pouring  cold  water  on  his 
head,  and  pronouncing  the  sacramental  formula  of  baptism 
in  an  unctuous  murmur. 

“  What  are  you  about,  Father  ?  Let  him  alone.  Come, 
Doctor,  try  to  wralk.” 

“  I  can’t — I  can’t.  Everything  is  whirling  round.” 

They  snatched  the  glass  out  of  Father  Akaku’ s  hand, 
and  were  showing  their  sympathy  with  the  sufferer  as  best 
they  could,  when  they  were  startled  by  another  cry.  It 
came  from  the  kitchen  door.  ‘ 4  I’m  an  American,  a  free 
American  !  Make  w7ay  there  !  Here  I  come  !  ”  They  turned 
round  in  amazement,  and  at  the  sight  the  women  hid 
their  eyes  with  their  hands  and  fled  laughing  from  the 
room.  Denizoff  wras  standing  at  the  kitchen  door  without 
the  least  vestige  of  clothing  ! 

Another  American — this  time  a  genuine  one — arrived  a 
few  hours  later  ;  he  wras  the  mate  of  a  ship  which  had  been 
wrecked  in  the  Arctic  Ocean.  They  awroke  the  Ispravnik  ; 
he  sent  for  Samuel,  dipped  his  head  in  cold  water  hurriedly, 
and,  having  dressed,  went  into  the  drawing-room,  which 
still  reeked  with  the  smell  of  the  late  drinking-bout.  The 
foreigner  was  seated  by  the  table,  one  eye  bright  and 
looking  far  away,  the  other  with  a  black  shade  over  it. 
From  the  ease  of  his  movements  and  the  unembarrassed 
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manner  of  his  rising  to  greet  him,  the  man  must,  the 
Ispravnik  felt  sure,  be  of  good  society.  The  thought 
quite  sobered  him,  and  he  behaved  with  the  utmost 
courtesy. 

But  the  judgment  of  the  kitchen  was  highly  unfavourable 
to  the  foreigner. 

“  Only  fancy,  my  dear,”  the  Ispravnik’s  housewife  said 
querulously  to  her  next-door  neighbour,  “  that  man  has 
eaten  the  cakes — my  best  cakes  !  ” 

“  What,  all  of  them  ?  ” 

“  All  that  I  set  before  him.” 

“It  is  incredible  !  Those  Americans,  as  I  see,  not  only 
have  neither  God  nor  emperor,  but  they  are  most  shame¬ 
lessly  ill-bred  besides !  ”  was  her  neighbour’s  sentence 
upon  them,  which  the  whole  town  unanimously  confirmed. 
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rnHE  one-eyed  officer  was  the  first  harbinger  announcing 
JL  the  approach  of  the  shipwrecked  men.  He  was,  as 
they  say  in  the  country,  “  swift  as  a  sprak  ”  to  speed 
away  from  Jourjuy ;  in  fact,  he  only  spent  two  days  there, 
and  that  because  it  was  impossible  in  less  time  to  get  a 
horse  and  cart,  and  to  procure  and  pack  up  such  provisions 
as  would  be  indispensable  for  the  longer  journey  to  the 
head- quarters  of  the  Government  at  Yakutsk.  When  the 
citizens  of  Jourjuy  were  satisfied  that  the  “  Merykanin  ” 
neither  bit  people  nor  went  on  all  fours,  they  would  have 
kept  him  longer,  for  even  a  “  heretic  from  beyond  the 
seas  ”  served  as  a  break  in  the  monotony  of  their  life.  But 
the  officer  was  pressed  for  time. 

“  My  eye  is  bad,”  he  would  answer  politely  to  every 
invitation,  “  my  eye  !  ” 

Samuel,  who  acted  as  his  interpreter,  shrewdly  suspected 
that  his  haste  was  due,  not  so  much  to  the  state  of  his  eye, 
as  to  the  necessity  of  wiring  home,  and  as  quickly  as 
possible,  all  details  concerning  the  disaster,  but  he  faith¬ 
fully  helped  him  to  get  away  from  Jourjuy  as  soon  as 
might  be. 

His  comrades  pressed  him  to  make  numberless  in¬ 
quiries  ;  they  even  wanted  to  have  the  American  visit 
them,  but  Samuel  invariably  answered  with  a  look  of 
mystery,  “  His  eye  !  ” 

“  What  harm  shall  we  do  to  his  eye  ?  ”  grumbled 
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Niekorski.  “  We  won’t  make  him  use  a  spy-glass.  All  we 
want  is  to  get  a  little  information  out  of  him.” 

“  The  others  will  soon  be  here  ;  you  had  better  wait,” 
was  Samuel’s  advice. 

“  Of  course,”  Arkanoff  interposed  decidedly.  “  On 
that  point  opinions  cannot  differ.  The  end  of  it  all  might 
be  that  we  should  be  arrested  for  having  spoken  to  him. 
You  do  not  know  what  sort  of  man  he  is  ;  he  may  inform 
the  Ispravnik  of  all  our  doings.” 

“  I  only  meant  to  question  him,  not  to  say  anything 
about  our  affairs,”  Niehorski  answered  in  self-defence, 
but  he  agreed  to  wait  awhile. 

The  only  man  who  profited  by  the  officer’s  passage 
through  the  town  was  Moossia,  who  sold  him  a  cigarette- 
case,  fashioned  by  himself  of  mammoth  ivory.  It  bore  on 
one  side  this  inscription,  in  prominent  letters  :  “A  sou¬ 
venir  from  Jourjuy,  18 - ”  ;  on  the  other,  a  shaggy 

figure,  not  unlike  a  bear,  manacled  and  fettered,  and  with 
these  words  surrounding  it  :  “  Let  us  pray  God  that  He 
may  deliver  us  from  this  house  of  bondage.” 

He  was  immensely  pleased  with  his  sale,  and  went  at 
once  to  his  comrades  to  boast  of  it.  As  usual,  he  said 
nothing  at  first,  but  evinced  a  silent  satisfaction,  which 
they  noticed  immediately. 

“  Whom  have  you  been  taking  in  now,  Moossia  ?  ”  they 
asked  him. 

“  Made  a  sale.  A  cigar-case.  The  American,”  he  jerked 
out  in  reply. 

“  Don’t  tell  me.  He  has  only  one  eye,  it  is  true,  but  one 
is  quite  enough  to  see  what  such  rubbish  is  worth.” 

“  He  may  have  thought  it  was  a  piece  of  soap,”  Glicks- 
berg  said. 

“  Not  in  the  least,”  Moossia  replied.  And  he  told  them 
of  the  inscription  and  the  figure,  meant  for  an  exile. 
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“  The  American  has  not  understood  your  inscription, 
Moossia,  and  as  to  your  figure,  it  must  have  been  .  .  .  not 
well  enough  carved.  No  doubt — and  all  the  better  for 
you — it  was  like  the  bear  of  ‘  Puls  and  Sons’  ’  trade-mark. 
Yes,  yes,  he  had  bought  it  for  a  cake  of  soap,  and  been 
nicely  taken  in,  and  no  mistake.” 

“It  is  false  !  ”  Moosia  cried.  “  This  ” — and  he  threw 
a  gold  eagle  on  to  the  table — “  has  not  been  given  me  for 
a  cake  of  soap.” 

They  bent  forward  and  recognized  the  coin,  with  feelings 
of  shame  and  indignation. 

“  Ten  dollars — about  twenty  roubles,  or  thereabouts. 
The  price  is  certainly  too  high.  Pray,  Moossia,  did  you 
chance  to  mention  the  circumstances  you  are  in  ?  ” 

“  Did  I  say  I  was  hard  up  ?  No,  I  merely  told  him 
I  was  a  political  exile,  and  he  gave  me  this  of  his  own 
accord.” 

Every  man,  as  he  looked  at  his  fellows,  blushed  hotly 
with  humiliation,  and  Samuel  felt  the  disgrace  the  most 
keenly  of  them  all. 

“  Ah,”  he  said  in  a  low,  bitter  tone.  “  I  am  richly  paid 
for  my  trouble  !  ” 

“  Let  me  tell  you,  Moossia,”  Pietroff  said  severely, 
“  that  we  altogether  object  to  your  making  a  profit  out  of 
the  title  which  you  bear.” 

“  What  harm  have  I  done  now  ?  ”  cried  Delille,  much 
piqued.  “It  is  clear  that  whatever  I  do  is  wrong — it’s 
wrong  to  stay  in  the  kitchen — wrong  to  talk  to  people — 
wrong  to  take  the  oath — wrong  to  sell  my  wares — wrong 
to  borrow  money.  You  forbid  everything — everything  ! 
Is  this  freedom  ?  No,  Russian  slavery  is  lighter  by  far  !  ” 

He  pulled  his  cap  over  his  ears,  snatched  up  his  piece  of 
gold,  and  strutted  out,  feeling,  however,  less  pleased  in 
its  possession  than  he  had  felt.  It  seemed,  too,  that  there 
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was  no  getting  it  changed.  From  Gavryl  Gavrylitck  and 
Yaz  to  the  rich  Cossack,  Yakooshkin,  everybody  eyed  the 
shining  bit  of  metal  with  suspicion  of  the  unknown  stamp 
it  bore. 

“  I’ll  tell  you  what,  Moossia,”  one  man  said  ;  “  just 
you  fling  it  into  the  water.  It  looks  like  money,  but  is 
worth  nothing — or  less  than  nothing,  if  it  be  of  forbidden 
gold.” 

The  Ispravnik  sent  for  him  in  the  course  of  the  evening. 

“  What  is  this,  Moossia  ?  ”  he  said.  “  You  have  counter¬ 
feit  money  by  you,  I  hear.”  The  latter,  who  partly 
believed  by  this  time  that  the  coin  was  indeed  counterfeit, 
handed  it  to  him,  but  the  Ispravnik’s  face  relaxed  into  a 
smile,  and  he  asked  Delille  how  it  had  come  into  his  hands. 
Satisfied  with  the  account,  he  not  only  readily  changed 
the  money,  but — to  the  Frenchman’s  delight — gave  him 
an  order  for  a  similar  cigarette-case,  with  the  words  “  A 
souvenir  from  the  district  town  of  Jourjuy”  engraved  on 
one  side,  and  on  the  other  a  representation  of  the  police- 
station  house  with  an  eagle  soaring  above. 

Moossia  was  about  to  depart,  when  he  bethought  him 
that  further  particulars  as  to  the  eagle  would  be  necessary. 
“  For  if  I  make  it  with  only  one  head,  monsieur,  that  will 
be  the  emblem  of  Poland,  and  they  will  think  I  want  to 
make  an  insurgent  of  you.  And  yet,  a  flying,  double¬ 
headed  eagle  is  not  natural.” 

“  It  must  be  double-headed  !  ” 

“  What  .  .  .  flying  ?  ” 

“No  matter.  There  are  lots  of  poetical  monsters  : 
your  hydras,  your  dogs  with  three  heads,  your  beings  that 
are  half  goats,  half  women.  It  does  not  signify.” 

The  news  of  the  Ispravnik’s  order,  arid  of  his  changing 
the  American  gold  piece,  flew  through  the  town  with 
electric  speed,  and  presently  Moossia  had  his  hands  full  of 
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work.  Father  x4kaku  desired  to  have  a  similar  article  with 
an  edifying  text,  but  he  was  some  time  in  deciding  between 
one  from  the  Old  Testament  and  one  from  the  New. 
Denizoff  asked  to  have  the  Goddess  of  Love  on  the  front,  on 
the  reverse  the  word  Jourjuy,  and  underneath  it  a  heart 
pierced  with  an  arrow.  Even  the  Adjunct  ordered  a 
casket,  bearing  on  the  lid  two  hands  clasping  each  other, 
and  encircled  by  the  inscription  “  Faithful  in  friendship, 
obedient  to  authority,  even  unto  death.” 

So  Moossia  was  now  getting  on  fairly  well.  He  sat  at 
home  for  the  most  part,  filing  away  at  his  fossil  ivory 
and  whistling  to  himself,  and  when  he  chanced  to  meet 
any  of  the  exiles  his  demeanour  was  more  than  ever 
solemn  and  mysterious.  They,  for  their  own  part,  were 
mightily  pleased  at  the  change,  since  he  now  let  them 
alone,  and  no  longer  went  about  gossiping  concerning  them 
in  town. 

The  fact  that  the  Americans  had  money — money  of 
which  the  value  was  officially  recognized — very  greatly 
modified  the  opinion  of  the  Jourjuy  people  as  regarded 
them.  It  was  said,  with  due  gravity  and  respect,  that 
they  were  rich  ;  that  all  their  coins  were  gold  ones,  that 
an  eagle  was  to  them  what  a  grosh  (half  a  farthing)  was 
to  the  people  of  Siberia  ;  that  the  Ispravnik  himself  owned 
their  money  was  good  ;  that  every  American  was  a  grand 
gentleman.  The  arrival  of  the  band  of  sailors  was  there¬ 
fore  awaited  impatiently,  and  when  an  order  came  from 
head- quarters  to  “render  them  every  possible  assistance, 
and  treat  them  with  all  the  courtesy  due  to  the  subjects 
of  a  friendly  Power,”  the  interest  and  curiosity  of  the 
townsfolk  became  extreme.  So  did  their  new-born  expecta¬ 
tions  ;  each  man  dreamed  he  should  get  money  out  of 
the  Americans  enough  to  start  a  shop,  or  buy  wares  that  he 
might  hawk  amongst  the  Tungus  tribes.  Some  almost 
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appeared  to  think  that  the  Americans  were  coming  only 
for  them — for  their  profit  and  entertainment.  Others, 
however,  had  their  doubts  on  that  point. 

“  Rich,  are  they  ?  Then  we  may  be  sure  they  are  not 
smugglers,  having  no  need  to  make  money.  Then  why 
are  they  here  at  all  ?  ”  was  the  searching  question  put  to 
Kozlolf  by  the  Adjunct,  who  had  come  quietly  to  advise 
with  him  one  evening. 

Kozloff  answered,  after  his  rambling  fashion,  “  They 
are  educated  men.  I  think  they  are  plotting  something 
against  the  Throne  and  the  Fatherland.  Possibly  it  might 
be  ...  No,  I  cannot  make  out  in  the  least  what  they 
want  here.  They  are  cunning  men,  they  speak  no  language 
but  their  own,  and  get  all  information  from  the  Jew, 
Samuel.  ...  It  was  a  Jew  who  sold  Christ,  we  know  that 
well.  But  that  man  Tcherevin  is  the  worst  of  them  all. 
He  has  again  refused  the  meat  I  sent  in,  for  very  shame, 
says  he,  lest  the  foreigners  should  write  about  it  in  their 
newspapers.  So  I  would  advise  you  to  .  .  .  to  be  wary.” 

“  Oh,  one  can  never  be  too  cautious,”  the  Adjunct 
whispered.  “  But  .  .  .  can  I  count  upon  your  help  ?  ” 

“  Mine  ?  ”  said  Kozloff,  with  a  humble  writhe  ;  “of 
what  use  can  I  be,  poor  ignorant  worm  as  I  am  ?  ”  Not¬ 
withstanding  that  he  seemed  thus  to  hold  back,  the  two 
came  to  a  perfect  understanding  ere  they  parted. 

“  Very  good,  very  good.  The  affair  can  be  managed. 
We  shall  sell  meat  to  the  Americans,  who  will  arrive  here 
in  large  numbers  very  soon.  Only  remember  that  I  am 
to  have  your  protection  in  case  of  need.” 

“  Be  easy  as  to  that,  I  may  be  wanting  yours  just  as 
much.  One  hand  washes  the  other.  Bear  in  mind,  too, 
that  if  they  are  willing  to  pay  well,  they  can  get  as  much 
fish,  butter,  fruit,  and  firewood  as  they  may  desire.”  And 
the  Adjunct,  who  already  had  put  on  his  furs  and  cap, 
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nodded  approvingly,  with  his  hand  upon  the  latch.  “  Yes, 
yes,”  he  went  on,  “  it  can  be  done.  The  Commandant 
wants  them  to  be  quartered  upon  him,  but  I  have  not 
yet  forgotten  the  mess  he  got  me  into  last  summer,  when 
the  exiles  made  that  escape  which  was  no  escape.  And 
I’ll  manage  to  keep  him  out  of  it  for  that !  .  .  .  But  why 
did  they  make  that  false  escape  ?  And  why  did  those 
people  tell  me  it  was  a  real  one  ?  Really,  that  is  beyond 
me  !  ”  And  the  mind  of  the  Adjunct  again  reverted  to 
that  haunting  problem. 

“  It  was  no  false  escape  they  made.  They  went  over 
the  river,  and  stole  Galka’s  cow  there,  as  he  can  bear 
witness.  They  are  a  gang  of  rascals,  who  pretend  to  be 
saints,”  said  Kozloff,  and  he  really  believed  it.  “  Why,” 
he  continued,  “  does  Tcherevin  try  to  ruin  me  and  drive 
me  from  the  hospital  ?  Because  he  wants  all  the  profits 
himself  and  to  share  them  with  nobody  !  So  then,  the 
Americans  are  to  lodge  with  me,  sir  ?  ” 

“  With  you,  certainly.  Trust  me  for  that.  I  have  a 
plan  besides  .  .  .  but  of  that  later.” 

They  shook  hands  and  parted,  much  pleased  with  one 
another. 
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AT  last  the  Americans  arrived  :  big,  strong  fellows, 
-  all  bone  and  muscle,  whom  the  puny  men  of  Jourjuy 
viewed  with  admiration  and  with  awe,  wagging  their 
heads,  and  saying  one  to  another,  “  These  are  mighty 
ones  indeed  !  Not  even  Tchoyon,  our  greatest  eater,  can 
vie  with  them  at  table,  and  they  will  touch  none  but  the 
daintiest  meat  and  the  choicest  bread.  Ah  !  verily  they 
are  mighty  ones,  and  many  and  hot  are  the  tears  wept  by 
Kozloff  and  the  Commandant  over  the  food  they  make  to 
disappear.” 

The  Ispravnik  had  attempted  to  settle  matters  between 
the  two  rivals,  Kozloff  and  the  Commandant,  by  allotting 
some  of  the  foreigners  to  each  as  his  lawful  prey.  But  he 
now  found  he  wrould  have  twice  as  much  trouble  on  that 
account,  for  every  day  they  would  come  to  him  with  bitter 
complaints,  tearing  their  hair,  cursing  the  day  of  their 
birth,  vowing  that  they  were  losing  enormously  by  the 
Americans,  and  should  be  reduced  to  beggary  ere  long. 

“  It  was  you  who  fixed  the  prices  yourselves,  three 
times  higher  than  what  we  pay,”  the  Ispravnik  would 
answer,  to  get  rid  of  them.  “  I  can’t  help  it  now,  the 
arrangements  are  made.  Oh,  don’t  bother  me  ;  you  are 
no  losers  by  them  I  am  sure.” 

“  But,  your  Honour,  what  are  threefold  prices  when 
these  are  men  who,  if  only  two  were  together  in  a  large 
room,  would  be  cramped  for  space  ?  Why,  they  are 
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phenomenal.  And  then,  they  can  easily  pay  ten  times  as 
much,  and  they  must  agree  to  our  prices,  having  no  choice. 
Only  give  us  leave  !  .  .  .” 

The  Ispravnik,  however,  was  inexorable.  “  I  have 
Government  orders  to  protect  them,”  he  said.  “  You 
are  more  than  greedy,  you  are  ravenous.  This  I  can  do — 
give  you  supplementary  rations  of  meal  for  each  of  the 
men  from  our  stores,  but,”  he  added  threateningly, 
“  let  me  hear  no  more  complaints  !  ” 

This  was  a  concession  to  them,  made  because  he  instinc¬ 
tively  felt  that  there  was  some  plot  hatching  against  him, 
which,  if  he  continued  to  be  so  completely  absorbed  in  the 
foreigners  and  their  affairs,  he  might  be  unable  to  dis¬ 
cover  and  quell  in  time.  Nevertheless,  it  was  a  concession  ; 
the  people  in  Jourjuy  guessed  that  he  had  given  way,  and 
prices  rose  throughout  the  town  to  a  fabulous  degree. 
There  were  two  rates  of  payment,  one  for  the  inhabitants, 
only  a  trifle  higher  than  usual,  the  other  immensely 
exceeding  it,  for  the  Americans,  who,  in  their  longing  to 
get  things  that  passed  in  Europe  for  the  merest  necessaries 
of  life,  were  soon  stripped  clean  of  all  the  money  they  had 
about  them.  Everything,  even  to  the  slightest  service 
rendered,  had  to  be  paid  for  at  most  exorbitant  rates,  and 
bright  American  gold  pieces  were  soon  in  the  hands  of  the 
very  lowest. 

“  If  rich,  they  are  foolish,  for  they  do  not  know  the 
value  of  money,”  was  said  of  them  in  town  ;  nevertheless, 
the  citizens  were  quick  to  take  offence  if  any  offer  of  theirs 
was  rejected.  “  What’s  this  ?  ”  the  disappointed  man 
would  cry.  “You  refuse  to  buy  of  me  what  you  have 
bought  of  Sidor  ?  A  pack  of  swindlers  you  are  !  ” 

Now  the  sailors,  although  they  knew  neither  the  Russian 
nor  the  Yakut  language,  and  thus  could  not  answer  in 
words,  yet  felt  sure  in  such  cases  that  they  ought  to  turn 
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the  speaker  out,  and  they  instantly  did  so.  Several 
Cossacks  and  townsfolk  were  thus  summarily  ejected, 
and  lastly  Denizoff  and  Panteleon,  having  come  to  take 
the  part  of  an  aggrieved  money- seeking  friend,  went  the 
same  way.  Whereupon,  being  hurt  in  their  sense  of 
dignity,  they  lodged  a  complaint  with  the  Ispravnik. 

“  They  caught  us  at  once  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck,  yet 
we  have  done  nothing  to  them,  and  merely  went  to  pay 
them  a  visit  of  civility.  We  demand  justice.” 

“  You — you  monstrous  asses,  why  did  you  go  there  at 
all  ?  ”  the  Ispravnik  cried  out,  in  a  fury. 

“  We  did  no  harm.  We  were  perfectly  courteous.  But 
they  knocked  everybody  down  ;  they  have  knocked  down 
Bober  and  Goliath  and  Bootchuk,  and  now  they  assail  the 
upper  classes.” 

“  Be  off  with  your  4  upper  classes  ’  !  Be  off  !  ”  screamed 
the  Ispravnik,  hustling  them  out. 

But  incidents  of  the  sort  soon  began  to  take  place  every 
day,  and  he  sent  for  Samuel  to  advise  with  him.  “  When 
is  he  coming  back,  that  minister  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“  Mister,”  Samuel  corrected  him,  “  Mr.  Morley.” 

“  Well,  when  will  he  return  ?  Do  his  people  know  ? 
Why  has  he  left  them  ?  They  are  getting  cpiite  unmanage¬ 
able.” 

“  They  know  nothing  as  to  that,  but  they  all  tell  me  the 
same  tale.  On  the  road  to  Jourjuy  they  met  with  two 
seamen  who  belonged  to  the  crew  of  another  boat,  and 
were  being  driven  along  in  a  Tungus  sledge,  and  then  their 
officer  took  the  steersmen  with  him,  and  a  couple  of  others 
— the  best  men  in  the  band — and  returned  to  seek  his  lost 
companions.” 

“  His  search  will  come  to  nothing,”  the  Ispravnik  said. 
“  They  landed  more  than  two  months  ago,  and  since  then 
there  have  been  such  blizzards  that  he  will  never  find  them. 
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They  must  be  dead  by  now.  And  that  Mister  will  be 
looking  for  them  for  God  knows  how  long,  whilst  his  crew 
remain  here,  starving  our  people.  And  now  they  are 
beginning  to  fight  with  them  !  Look  here ;  can  you 
advise  me  ?  What  had  I  better  do  ?  ”  And  he  told 
Samuel  of  what  had  occurred. 

“You  should  pay  no  heed  to  such  complaints,”  Samuel 
said.  “  They  are  all  either  mere  inventions,  or  garbled 
facts.  Why,  the  townsfolk  do  nothing  but  cheat  and  rob 
and  fleece  them  !  ”  And  then  he,  in  his  turn,  related 
several  instances  that  he  knew  of  the  abominable  greed  of 
the  inhabitants. 

“  But  what’s  to  be  done  ?  I  cannot  prevent  them  from 
selling  their  own  property  at  whatever  price  they  choose 
to  set  upon  it,”  said  the  Xspravnik,  much  perplexed, 
scratching  his  stubbly  chin.  “  Yet  if  I  do  not  interfere,” 
he  went  on  to  say,  “  I  foresee  that  the  people  will  take  to 
their  knives  ere  long.  You  don’t  know  what  brutes  they 
are — submissive  and  crawling  when  they  feel  a  strong 
hand  over  them,  but  fierce  as  wild  beasts  if  they  once 
break  out.” 

“Then  let  them  feel  your  strong  hand,”  was  Samuel’s 
unspoken  answer  ;  unspoken,  for  such  advice  as  that  from 
him  would  have  sounded  strangely. 

“  Well,  tell  me  what  to  do,  you  who  always  stick  up  for 
the  people.” 

“  I  would  not  take  upon  myself  such  undeserved  honour. 
The  lowest  of  the  low  are  aristocrats  in  Jourjuy.  Only 
ask  them  what  they  think  of  the  Yakuts.” 

The  Ispravnik  hesitated.  “  We  might,  perhaps,”  he 
said  at  length,  “  give  orders  that  the  Americans,  instead 
of  paying  for  the  goods  they  receive,  shall  sign  receipts, 
which  shall  be  paid  by  the  police  as  an  intermediary.” 

It  was  a  poor  expedient,  but  neither  could  at  the  time 
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think  of  a  better  one.  So  they  all  awaited  Mr.  Morley’ s 
return,  and  from  the  exiles  to  the  Ispravnik  and  the  towns¬ 
folk,  all  were  impatient  to  see  him  back.  He  was,  however, 
a  long  time  absent.  The  exiles  had  already  heard  from 
Samuel  all  the  sad  story,  with  every  particular.  When  the 
ship  was  crushed  by  the  ice,  the  men  managed  to  leave 
it  in  three  boats,  and  by  dint  of  very  great  and  almost 
superhuman  exertions,  they  got  past  the  floating  masses, 
leaping  from  one  to  another,  and  dragging  after  them 
their  boats  with  the  ship’s  books  and  such  necessaries  as 
they  had  been  able  to  take  with  them.  When  they  got 
at  last  into  ice-free  water,  they  thought  all  danger  was  at 
an  end,  as  they  were  not  more  than  two  hundred  geo¬ 
graphical  miles  from  land.  But  when  they  were  already 
quite  near,  a  terrible  storm  fell  upon  the  little  fleet,  swamp¬ 
ing  and  sinking  the  smallest  of  the  boats.  The  others 
escaped  and,  keeping  close  to  each  other,  continued  to 
sail  southwards  through  the  fogs.  But  they  were  separated 
by  another  storm  when  just  in  sight  of  land,  and  the  boat 
which  Morley  commanded  chanced  to  come  ashore  near  a 
promontory  where  there  wTere  still  a  few  fishermen  who 
had  not  yet  departed  to  winter  inland.  The  other  boat 
and  its  crew,  as  it  appeared,  had  been  driven  westwards, 
but  Morley  could  learn  nothing  as  to  their  fate  either  from 
the  fishermen  on  the  coast,  or  from  the  settlers  at  the 
mouths  of  the  rivers,  or  from  the  coastguard,  Harlamoff, 
himself.  It  was  only  on  his  way  to  Jourjuy  that  he  found 
two  men  belonging  to  the  other  crew,  travelling  in  sledges 
that  belonged  to  some  Tungus  native.  They  had  fallen 
sick  and  were  delirious,  but  he  gathered  from  their  in¬ 
coherent  talk  that  their  companions,  dying  of  cold  and 
hunger,  had  sent  them  out  in  search  of  the  people 
on  that  coast.  Morley  had  at  once  gone  northwards 
with  his  steersman  and  two  of  the  most  intelligent 
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fellows  of  liis  crew  to  find  and  save  his  perishing  ship¬ 
mates. 

So  thrilling  a  narrative  caused  the  exiles  to  await  his 
arrival  with  eager  expectation,  and  one  evening  Samuel 
entered  AlexandrofFs  hut  with  the  news  that  Morley  was 
back  again,  but  had  failed  in  his  search. 

“  I  asked  no  questions,”  said  Samuel,  who  was  very 
pale  and  seemed  greatly  moved.  “  I  could  see  that  he 
felt  their  loss  deeply,  and  was  upset  by  anything  that 
reminded  him  of  them.  But  he  has  come  back  without 
his  shipmates.  The  sailors  and  natives  say  that  the 
blizzards  and  snowstorms  have  swept  all  that  region,  so 
that  there  is  no  hope  of  finding  them  until  spring  comes, 
unless  by  a  miracle.  There  is  no  sign  of  them  anywhere, 
and  any  traces  they  may  ha,ve  left  are  covered  up.  Mr. 
Morley  will  be  staying  here  for  some  time,  and  is  after¬ 
wards  going  to  Yakutsk  with  his  crew.  No  doubt  he  will 
return  again  later  to  seek  his  lost  companions.  In  Yakutsk 
he  expects  to  find  a  sum  of  money  forwarded  to  him  by 
his  Government,  and  also  an  answer  to  the  telegram  he 
sent.  To-morrow  he  will  be  busy  all  day  long  preparing 
for  the  journey,  but  he  has  promised  me  that  he  will  come 
and  visit  us  the  next  evening.” 
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MR.  MORLEY,  not  being  a  demonstrative  man,  kept 
his  feelings  to  himself,  and  seemed  to  be  thinking 
only  about  the  affairs  of  his  crew. 

“  A  mere  block  of  wood  !  ”  Kozloff  complained.  “  Eleven 
of  his  companions  have  perished,  yet  he  will  haggle  with 
us  over  half  a  kopeck !  ”  He  was,  indeed,  very  busy, 
listening  to  what  his  crew  had  to  tell  him  about  the  Jour- 
juyans,  examining  the  list  of  prices,  and  questioning 
Samuel  on  the  subject.  By  the  latter’s  advice,  he  decided 
to  speak  to  the  Ispravnik  and  ask  him  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
extortions,  which  were  continually  increasing. 

“  Please  to  explain  to  him,”  he  said,  “  that  I  am  not 
able  to  pay  so  much.  It  is  out  of  the  question.  We  are  a 
wealthy  nation,  I  admit,  but  the  line  must  be  drawn 
somewhere.  I  am  willing  to  pay  more  than  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  place,  and  quite  understand  that  our  arrival 
has  sent  prices  up,  but  if  this  were  to  go  on,  a  further  stay 
in  these  parts  would  be  impossible,  and  I  should  not  be 
able  to  go  in  search  of  my  companions.  That,  however, 
I  am  determined  to  do,  come  what  may.” 

This  declaration  embarrassed  the  Ispravnik  exceedingly. 
“  You  have  no  idea,”  he  answered,  “  in  what  a  difficult 
position  I  am.  Really,  I  am  powerless,  and  though  I  may 
give  orders,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  any  good  will 
come  of  them.” 

“  Give  them,  nevertheless,”  Samuel  insisted.  “  Say 
what  you  will,  you  have  a  great  deal  of  authority.” 
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The  Ispravnik  answered  with  a  laugh  :  “A  great  deal ! 
Yes,  but  only  in  so  far  as  I  can  act  according  to  the  interests 
of  my  subordinates.  Oh,  I  can  do  what  I  please  with  the 
Yakuts,  and  command  them  what  I  like,  but  with  the  men 
of  Jourjuy  it  is  quite  another  thing.  Apparently  they  are 
very,  very  submissive — whereas,  in  reality — Well,  you 
may  tell  your  Mister  that  I  shall  assist  him  to  the  best  of 
my  ability,  but  I  would  recommend  him  to  clear  out  of 
this  place  with  his  men  as  soon  as  he  can,  and — if  he  should 
return — to  bring  everything  he  wants  with  him  from 
head- quarters.” 

The  next  day,  Mr.  Morley  found  out  how  good  the 
Ispravnik’s  advice  was.  No  hawker  came  to  offer  his 
wares,  the  shopkeepers  had  nothing  that  he  wanted,  the 
food  provided  by  Kozloff  and  the  Commandant  was  no 
longer  fit  to  eat,  the  sailors’  rooms,  which  had  hitherto 
been  cleaned,  were  not  cleaned  any  more.  It  was  a 
regular  boycott,  and  he  had  once  more  to  apply  to  the 
Ispravnik. 

“I  told  you  so,  did  I  not!”  he  said.  “There  is  but 
one  way  out  of  this  trouble  that  I  can  see.  Give  me  a  list 
of  the  things  you  require  ;  I  shall  call  a  meeting  of  all  the 
first-class  tradesmen  and  purveyors,  and  get  them  to 
come  to  terms  with  you  in  my  presence.” 

To  this  Mr.  Morley  agreed.  The  next  morning  the 
meeting  took  place  at  the  Ispravnik’s,  and  not  only 
Varlaam  Varlaamovitch  and  Kozloff,  and  the  Commandant, 
and  Yaz,  were  present  there,  but  Father  Akaku,  the 
Adjunct,  the  Deacon,  the  schoolmaster,  even  Denizoff  and 
Panteleon  came  as  counsellors,  and  lastly,  in  rushed  the 
doctor,  out  of  breath,  and  alarmed  at  the  very  thought 
that  there  would  be  drinking  where  he  was  not. 

“  My  dear  sir,  why  did  you  not  send  for  me  ?  ” 

“  Because  I  was  not  aware  your  Excellency  had  anything 
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to  sell.  The  Americans  don’t  want  any  smallpox  or 
scarlatina,  and  will  make  shift  to  do  without  typhus  !  ” 

The  jest  made  the  doctor  laugh,  but  the  sight  of  the 
“  pure  native  spirits,”  with  the  dram-glasses  in  array, 
pleased  him  a  good  deal  more.  The  meeting  was  a  great 
success  ;  all  the  things  required  would,  it  was  agreed,  be 
supplied  at  double  the  usual  price.  Of  course  the  trades¬ 
men,  on  quitting  the  assembly,  loudly  declared  that  they 
had  been  much  wronged,  and  the  lesser  dealers  and  pur¬ 
veyors,  who  had  not  been  convened  at  all,  protested  that 
they  had  been  “  sold  to  the  foreigners.” 

All  this  bargaining  took  so  much  time,  and  was  such 
exhausting  work,  that  Morley  was  not  able  to  call  upon 
the  exiles  until  the  third  evening  of  his  stay.  They  had  all 
met  at  Alexandroff’s  cabin  at  the  appointed  hour,  with 
the  exception  of  Moossia,  and  of  Yan,  who  had  not  come 
to  town.  Every  one  felt  strangely  agitated,  and  expected 
something  of  unusual  importance  to  take  place,  but  what 
it  might  be,  or  what  sequel  it  might  have,  they  were 
totally  unahle  to  conceive.  Now  and  again,  one  of  them 
would  go  outside  and  listen  eagerly  to  every  sound  in  the 
street,  which  shone  in  the  grey  dusk  with  its  lighted 
windows  and  glowing  chimneys.  The  others,  though  they 
strove  to  engage  their  attention  in  various  ways,  yet 
looked  up  suddenly  whenever  a  comrade  returned  from 
his  watch  in  the  street. 

At  last  Krasuski  told  them  that  “  they  were  coming, 
for  he  had  heard  Samuel’s  voice,”  and  piled  logs  abun¬ 
dantly  upon  the  hearth.  The  exiles  all  glanced  with 
extreme  interest  towards  the  door,  as  it  swung  open  and 
let  in  a  tall  man  in  a  shabby  pea-jacket  and  a  parti-coloured 
sealskin  cap.  A  handsome  dark  beard  shaded  his  face, 
but  even  honest  Yan  had  not  a  nobler  forehead,  i.e.  a 
balder  crown.  He  slowly  took  off  his  pea-jacket  and 
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scanned  with  care  the  rugged  figures  of  the  men  who  had 
risen  to  welcome  him.  The  interior  of  the  hut  was  lighted 
up  by  the  flickering  and  uncertain  flame  of  the  blazing 
fire,  but  he  could  plainly  discern  how  poorly  they  were 
dressed,  and  noticed  the  marks  of  suffering  upon  their 
faces,  thin  and  ascetic  in  appearance  as  those  of  medieval 
hermits.  A  gleam  of  sympathy  flashed  out  of  Morley’s 
blue  eyes,  and  a  kindly  expression  lit  up  his  energetic 
face,  as  he  bowed  to  Eugenia  and  shook  hands  with  one 
after  another  of  the  exiles  introduced  by  Samuel ;  Tcher- 
evin  he  had  met  already  at  the  Ispravnik’s  house. 

They  sat  down  to  tea — that  indispensable  refreshment — 
and  he  asked  them  about  their  banishment,  their  sentence, 
the  forms  of  judicial  procedure  in  political  matters,  and 
grew  more  and  more  amazed  and  bewildered  as  their 
answers  were  translated  to  him. 

“  And  yet,”  he  remarked,  with  a  shade  of  unbelief  in  his 
tone,  “  you  are  not  without  a  certain  influence  here.” 

“  Only  because  we  have  nothing  to  lose,  and  stand  by 
one  another,”  Niehorski  answered. 

“And  also  because  the  Ispravnik  happens  to  be — com¬ 
paratively  speaking — an  honest  man,”  added  Tcherevin. 

“  What  did  that  gentleman  say  ?  ”  the  American  asked 
in  English,  looking  at  Niehorski,  whose  brilliant  eyes  and 
enthusiastic  face  had  evidently  impressed  him.  Samuel 
was  just  then  taking  his  tea,  and  begged  Eugenia  to 
translate  for  him.  As  she  spoke,  Morley  looked  straight 
into  her  face  with  a  long,  scrutinizing  gaze,  under  which 
she  coloured,  and  said,  with  some  displeasure,  “  Our 
American’s  eyes  are  sharp  as  needles.” 

“Ask  him,”  cried  Niehorski,  “whether  he  is  of  opinion 
that - ” 

“  No,  no,  let  us  not  be  hasty,”  interrupted  Samuel,  who 
had  just  finished  his  tea. 
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“  Quite  right,”  Alexandroff  said.  “  It  would  not  do  to  let 
him  into  our  secrets  as  yet.  We  know  nothing  about  him.” 

“  And  if  he  is  a  sober-minded  man,”  Arkanoff  chimed 
in,  “  such  easy  trust  would  make  him  distrust  us.” 

Mr.  Morley  watched  the  expressions  on  their  faces  as 
they  talked  thus,  and  seemed  to  guess  shrewdly  at  what 
they  were  saying.  A  slight  smile  played  round  the  comers 
of  his  lips  when  Samuel  brought  the  conversation  adroitly 
to  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  the  coasting  voyages 
made  along  those  shores. 

“  There’s  some  difficulty  in  coasting  during  the  first 
half  of  the  summer,”  he  said,  “  on  account  of  the  winds, 
which  most  of  the  time  blow  from  the  sea,  and  drive 
the  ice  shore  wards.  But  there  is  always  a  narrow  channel 
of  free  water  between  the  shore  and  the  ice-packs,  sufficient 
for  a  boat  to  get  through,  if  not  too  heavily  freighted. 
Care  ought,  therefore,  to  be  taken  that  it  should  draw 
little  water,  but  of  course,  in  case  of  need,  the  boat  might 
be  unloaded  and  towed  along  the  edges  of  the  ice.” 

The  mate  gave  these  particulars  with  much  calm  and 
indifference,  in  a  matter-of-fact  way,  while  his  listeners 
sat  with  glowing  eyes  intently  fixed  on  his.  He  went  on 
to  tell  them,  in  the  easy  tones  of  one  who  is  imparting 
scientific  information,  about  the  fittings  required  in  such 
an  enterprise,  about  the  probable  time  it  would  take,  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  clothing,  the  bedding,  the 
equipments  and  provisions  needed ;  he  spoke  about 
possible  hindrances  and  accidents  and  perils,  and  of  how 
to  overcome  or  to  avoid  them,  and  described  the  steady 
ocean  current  which  runs  from  west  to  east  along  the 
whole  Siberian  coast. 

“  Then,”  Niehorski  blurted  out,  “  you  think  our  way  to 
escape  ought  to  be  eastward,  towards  America  ?  ” 

‘‘As  to  that,  I  can  give  no  opinion,”  the  American 
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replied  circumspectly.  “  I  am  only  speaking  as  a  sea¬ 
farer  of  what  I  know  about  the  conditions  required  for 
such  a  voyage  to  be  successful.” 

What  he  meant  was  clear.  They  continued  to  ask  him 
about  one  thing  and  another,  affecting  an  entirely  specula¬ 
tive  curiosity  as  to  the  details  of  the  hypothetical  voyage. 
He  and  Samuel  left  them  long  after  midnight,  and  though 
very  tired,  he  felt  not  less  excited  than  they,  for  their 
feverish  state  had  told  even  upon  his  nerves.  Before  he 
went,  he  had  a  lively  dispute  with  them  about  Socialism 
and  Capitalism,  and  on  leaving,  he  told  them  in  an  off¬ 
hand  way  that  the  steersman  Bartels  made  a  good  many 
drawings  for  the  ship,  and  was  very  likely  to  have  designs 
of  such  a  boat  as  he  described.  These  Bartels  would,  he 
made  no  doubt,  show  them  with  pleasure,  since  the  subject 
interested  them  so  much. 

After  he  had  gone  out,  the  men  remained  silent  and 
musing  for  some  time. 

“  You  are  fortunate,”  Tcherevin  said  at  length,  “  to 
believe  in  the  possibility  of  success.  How  I  envy  you  !  ” 

“  Believe  !  ”  ejaculated  Niehorski.  “  Is  there  room  for 
doubt  here  ?  ” 

“  But  there  is  one  thing  you  have  not  asked.  How  many 
such  attempts  have  failed  ?  What  became  of  Admiral 
Prontcliishtcheff,  of  Laptieff,  of  Lahoff  ?  Of  the  number¬ 
less  Cossack  boats  which  never  returned  ?  Then,  do  not 
forget  that  you  will  be  hotly  pursued,  nor  that  none  of 
you  knows  even  the  elements  of  navigation — no,  not  so 
much  as  to  set  or  trim  a  sail.” 

“  What  of  that  ?  We  shall  learn,”  said  Niehorski. 

“  Of  two  things  one — as  ever  !  Freedom — or  death  !  ” 
Voronin  suddenly  cried. 

“  Behold,  even  the  dumb  man  speaketh  !  ”  Niehorski 
exclaimed.  “You’re  a  brave  fellow,  Voronin.” 
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“  God  help  you  all,”  muttered  Tcherevin,  taking  up  his 
cap. 

“  What,  Doctor  !  Will  you  not  make  one  of  us  ?  ” 

“  Not  I.  If  I  go — it  will  be  in  another  direction.” 

“  There  is  no  other  !  ”  Krasuski  said,  with  firm  convic¬ 
tion.  Tcherevin  answered  not  a  word,  only  casting  a  side- 
look  at  him  from  beneath  his  drooping  eyelids. 

“  Nevertheless,”  Arkanoff  observed,  “  it  were,  perhaps, 
well  to  consider  what  the  Doctor  has  said.  Have  you  any 
books  of  travels  relating  to  this  ?  ” 

Tcherevin  shook  his  head. 

“  If  so,”  Arkanoff  resumed,  “  I  move  that  we  should  get 
such  books  and  read  them  over  together.  Nothing  is 
lost  by  delay.” 

“  Everything  is  lost  by  delay  !  ”  Niehorski  answered 
angrily. 

It  was  not  in  Alexandroff’s  nature  to  join  in  disputes, 
and  he  sat  and  smoked  his  pipe  as  though  his  future,  his 
life  even,  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  question.  Eugenia, 
too,  was  silent,  but  Arkanoff  knew  by  the  look  in  her  eyes 
which  view  she  favoured,  and  would  have  spoken  sharply, 
but  that  he  thought  a  more  fitting  opportunity  might 
come  later.  She  saw'  him  glance  at  her,  and  at  once  spoke 
out,  with  something  of  defiance  in  her  voice. 

“  Strange,  that  we  never  before  thought  of  so  simple  a 
plan.” 

“It  is  the  simplest  thing  that  comes  last  to  the  mind,” 
Glicksberg  returned.  “  The  logic  of  human  thought 
starts  from  the  Complex.  This  is  a  law  of  Nature.” 

“  Well,  then,”  said  Pietroff,  who  had  been  silent  hitherto, 
“  then — we  escape  ?  ” 

“  Yes — we  escape  ;  to  America  !  ”  Glicksberg  assented. 
“  And  yet,  friends,  I  dislike  that  country,  and  should  have 
preferred  to  go  elsewhere.  History  is  viewed  in  America 
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from  a  Materialistic  standpoint ;  there  we  find  the  struggle 
for  life,  the  endless  pursuit  of  success,  and  that  abject 
belief  in  the  Almighty  Dollar.  I  have  read  all  about  it  in 
Dixon.  Far  more  to  my  taste  would  be  some  land  in  which 
Altruism  universally  prevailed.” — But  here  his  discourse 
was  drowned  in  a  tumult  of  merry  voices. 

“  Enough,  enough  !  Sit  down,  Glicksberg,  we  beg. 
Dixon  is  out  of  date  ;  you  ought  to  have  read  Tocqueville. 
Sit  down — and  as  a  penance,  say  not  a  word  more  till 
to-morrow  morning.” 

“  Tocqueville,”  Glicksberg  returned,  with  grave  earnest¬ 
ness,  “  is  a  subjective  writer,  and  too  prone  to  enthusiasm. 
As  to  the  penance,  I  don’t  mind  it,  for  I  am  going  to  bed 
directly.” 
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ARTELS  the  steersman  made  his  appearance  the 


A-J  next  day.  This  was  a  man  almost  as  stout  as  he  was 
tall,  who  came  in  with  his  cap  on  (for  his  hands  were  in  his 
pockets)  and  without  a  word  (for  his  pipe  was  in  his  mouth), 
but  he  gave  a  nod  and  a  look  round  the  room.  His 
features  bore  the  stamp  of  straightforwardness  and 
shrewdness,  combined  with  pluck,  which,  together  with  his 
eccentric  manners,  impressed  the  exiles  very  favourably. 
They  handed  him  a  chair,  and  stationed  themselves  round 
him  with  joyful  faces.  He  seated  himself  astride  the  back 
of  the  chair  in  front  of  him,  took  a  few  puffs  at  his  pipe, 
nodded,  fingered  the  coats  of  those  who  stood  next  to  him, 
and  nodded  again.  Samuel  being  absent,  and  none  of  them 
acquainted  with  English,  they  were  at  a  loss  how  to  con¬ 
verse  with  him.  But  the  sailor  was  in  no  wise  embarrassed  ; 
he  winked  at  them  slyly,  shifted  his  pipe  into  the  corner  of 
his  mouth,  and  said  in  very  bad  Russian  : 

“  Vsio  znih  (I  know  all).” 

They  could  scarce  forbear  from  bursting  into  a  laugh, 
and  even  Alexandroff  grinned. 

“  What  do  you  know  ?  ”  Niehorski  asked  him,  with  a 
smile. 

The  sailor  brought  his  pipe  to  its  former  place,  and 
pulling  his  knotted,  weather-beaten  hands  from  his  pockets, 
stretched  one  out  palm  upwards,  and  made  upon  it  with 
two  fingers  of  the  other  a  movement  like  running  feet. 
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At  this  juncture  Eugenia  entered.  As  soon  as  he  saw 
it  was  a  woman  who  had  come  in,  the  sailor  sprang  up 
from  his  chair  ;  his  cap  was  somehow  no  longer  on  his  head 
(though  no  one  saw  him  doff  it),  and  the  pipe  had  dis¬ 
appeared.  He  bowed  to  her  with  extreme  respect  and 
stood  in  suspense,  “  hove- to  ”  as  it  were,  like  a  ship  sur¬ 
rounded  by  dangerous  fogs  and  on  unknown  waters. 

Eugenia  shook  hands  and  welcomed  him.  “You  are 
Mr.  Bartels,  I  suppose  ?  55 

“  Yes. — I’ve  got  it,”  he  returned  laconically,  and  drew 
from  a  side-pocket  a  piece  of  paper,  folded  in  four. 

They  opened  it  at  once  with  intense  curiosity,  and  beheld 
a  very  carefully  executed  drawing  of  a  sailing  boat  in 
longitudinal,  transverse,  and  horizontal  section,  with  all 
necessary  explanations,  and  a  scale  of  dimensions.  Kra- 
suski  was  frantic  with  joy  ;  he  jumped  about  the  room, 
and  caught  Bartels  by  the  hand  and  jerked  it  up  and  down 
in  token  of  his  gratitude  ;  the  others,  too,. one  after  another, 
relieved  their  feelings  by  working  it  as  one  works  a  pump- 
handle,  when  the  water  is  slow  to  rise,  and  by  loudly  and 
repeatedly  expressing  their  thanks.  And  the  steersman, 
though  he  tried  hard  to  preserve  a  stolid  demeanour,  was 
evidently  moved  by  their  joy. 

“  When  did  you  make  these  drawings  ?  ”  they  in¬ 
quired. 

“  Last  night,”  he  answered  simply.  “  I  thought  it 
better  that  my  mates  shouldn’t  see  me.  Of  course,  not  a 
man  of  the  crew  would  blab  on  purpose,  but  some  one 
might  drop  a  word  or  two  and  do  harm  without  mean¬ 
ing  it.” 

Eugenia,  as  usual,  translated  what  he  said,  and  her 
comrades  again  thanked  him  for  his  caution,  and  begged 
he  would  sit  doivn  and  have  some  tea  with  them. 

“If  you  don’t  mind,  ma’am,  I’d  prefer  a  pull  at  my 
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pipe,”  he  said,  now  quite  at  liis  ease  with  her,  and  taking 
it  out  of  his  pocket,  he  knocked  the  ashes  into  the  fireplace, 
while  Alexandroff  offered  him  the  contents  of  his  own 
tobacco-pouch. 

“  I  had  been  thinking  of  you  for  a  long  time,”  he  re¬ 
sumed.  “I  saw. how  wretchedly  off  you  were  here,  and 
wondered  why  the  dickens  you  stayed  in  this  place,  when 
there’s  a  river  close  by  that  flows  into  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
and  you’d  find  it  a  hundred  times  better  to  live  down  in 
’Frisco,  for  instance,  and  I  thought  that,  for  my  own  part, 
I  would  never  stay  in  such  a  hole,  if  I  could  get  a  log  or  a 
wash-tub  to  carry  me  away.  And  then,  last  night,  Mr. 
Morley,  coming  back  from  his  visit  to  you,  said  to  me, 
4  Bartels,  my  boy,  those  poor  chaps  have  no  notion  how  to 
build  a  boat — a  whale-boat  of  the  usual  sort,  you  know, 
single-masted,  and  with  only  one  sail  !  ’  And  then  I  knew 
the  reason  why  you  stayed.  Oh,  yes  !  Mr.  Morley  is  a 
first-rate  seaman  ;  no  officer  cares  for  his  men  as  he  does — 
and  then,  he  wastes  no  words.  One,  two — and  that’s 
enough  for  a  man  with  his  wits  about  him.” 

Bartels  grew  communicative  by  degrees,  and  sat  up  with 
them  far  into  the  watches  of  the  night,  teaching  them  how 
to  build  the  boat,  how  to  manage  her  at  sea,  and  furl  or 
unfurl  the  sail,  and  set  it  so  as  to  catch  the  wind.  He  did 
not,  however,  exhaust  his  subject,  partly  because  he  was 
constantly  digressing,  telling  them  thrilling  yarns  relating 
to  his  own  adventures  on  former  voyages,  or  describing 
the  landscapes  in  the  Polar  regions.  It  was  easy  to  form 
some  idea  of  them,  even  without  a  knowledge  of  English, 
for  the  good  fellow  would  often  and  often  stretch  out  his 
arms  and  with  a  sweeping  and  picturesque  gesture  repeat 
over  and  over  again  the  same  words,  of  which  they  soon 
caught  the  meaning  :  44  Ice — ice — plenty — ice.” 

When  he  went  away  he  told  them  he  would  come  again, 
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and  bring  a  shipmate  or  two  with  him,  but  they  could  not 
all  come  unless  Mr.  Morley  gave  leave. 

Mr.  Morley  not  only  gave  it,  but  came  himself  with  his 
men.  The  cabin  was  crowded  and  filled  with  noise  and 
smoke,  for  they  were  all  present,  even  to  the  Chinese  cook, 
with  his  pigtail  coiled  round  his  head,  even  to  the  bronze- 
visaged  Indian  seaman  from  Alaska. 

“  Howr  are  you  getting  on  with  your  Socialism  ?  ”  Mr. 
Morley  asked  of  Niehorski,  with  whom,  on  the  former 
occasion,  he  had  had  a  severe  tussle. 

“  How  are  you  getting  on  with  your  Capitalism  ?  ”  was 
Niehorski’s  answer,  as  Samuel  translated  it. 

“  All  right !  ”  Morley  returned,  laughing.  “  In  excellent 
health  up  to  the  present  time.” 

“  Ah  !  But  how  long  will  it  last  ?  ” 

“  That  depends  upon  Capitalists  themselves.  Ten 
thousand  years,  if  they  behave  properly.” 

“  I  doubt  that,”  Niehorski  replied,  in  the  same  jovial 
mood,  but  before  the  adversaries  had  crossed  swords  they 
all  sat  down  to  table,  exiles  and  sailors  together.  They 
smoked  a  good  deal,  but  ate  and  drank  very  sparingly. 
Yarns  were  spun,  in  which  Bartels’  sweeping  gesture  again 
came  out  with  good  effect,  and  the  exiles  recognized  many 
of  the  words  they  had  picked  up.  They  all  wanted  to  have 
something  or  other  explained  to  them,  until  both  Eugenia 
and  Samuel  wTere  quite  hoarse  with  translating.  The 
sailors  of  German  birth  had  the  best  of  it  that  evening, 
for  they  could  both  understand  and  make  themselves 
understood  in  that  language  by  most  of  those  present. 
Mr.  Bartels,  however,  in  the  midst  of  the  merriment  and 
uproar,  was,  for  some  time,  rather  vexed.  One  of  the 
sailors,  whom  he  introduced  in  turn  to  each  of  the  exiles, 
made  a  certain  mysterious  sign  every  time,  but  failed  to 
get  any  response  to  it  save  an  astonished  stare,  at  which 
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both  Bartels  and  his  companion  were  a  good  deal  dis¬ 
appointed. 

“  No,”  the  latter  said  finally,  “  they  are  none  of  them 
members.” 

“You  make  the  sign  wrong,  maybe  ?  ” 

“  I  make  it  wrong  !  Certainly  not.  It  was  always 
made  so  at  home  in  Portland,  and  so  it  is  made — or  should 
be — all  the  world  over.” 

But  when  Moossia  came  in,  and  they  accosted  him,  the 
Frenchman’s  fingers  at  once  moved  in  reply  ;  they  both 
exchanged  a  number  of  oddly  sounding  sentences,  and 
from  that  time  they  were  hand-in-glove  with  each  other. 
This  restored  Mr.  Bartels’  equanimity,  and  he  cracked 
jokes  right  and  left  all  the  evening. 

The  Americans  stayed  in  Jourjuy  for  a  few  days  more, 
and  kept  on  the  most  friendly  terms  with  the  exiles.  One 
or  another  of  them  would  always  be  sitting  in  Alexandroff’s 
hut,  while  either  Pietroff  or  Glicksberg  or  Voronin  visited 
them  at  their  quarters.  By  the  aid  of  Eugenia,  Krasuski 
and  Bartels  held  long  conversations  together,  and  Moossia 
was  so  constant  a  companion  of  the  Americans,  that  he 
ended  by  getting  his  whole  stock  of  pipes,  cigar-cases,  studs, 
and  buttons  off  his  hands. 

“  Ah,  Moossia,  Moossia  !  ”  Niehorski  would  say,  and 
shake  a  threatening  finger  when  he  saw  him. 

“  At  cost  price  !  ”  the  other  would  scream.  “  At  cost 
price,  I  swear  !  They  want  souvenirs  ;  am  I  to  baulk 
them  ?  And  besides,  you  don’t  know,”  he  said  mysteri¬ 
ously,  “  whom  I  have  found  amongst  them.  A  companion  ! 
A  Freemason  !  ” 

“  What  has  he  told  you  ?  Or — have  you  told  him 
anything  about  us  ?  If  you  have,  you  shall  smart  for  it.” 

“  What  I  told  him,  I  told  him.  I  must  not  even  say 
what  it  was.  We  have  sworn  a  fearful  oath - ” 
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“  Who  are  ‘  we  ’  ?  Are  you  no  longer  a  Bonapartist  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  and  a  Freemason  as  well.” 

“  But  what  did  you  tell  him,  Moossia  ?  I  absolutely 
must  know.  Speak  out !  ”  urged  Niehorski,  now  seriously 
alarmed.  Moossia,  however,  was  firm  in  his  refusal  to 
speak,  and  it  was  only  after  long  entreaties  that  he  unbent 
so  far  as  to  give  the  assurance  that  “  time  would  show,” 
which  seemed  to  promise  a  good  deal. 

On  the  night  previous  to  the  departure  of  the  Americans, 
the  Adjunct  sat  in  his  private  room,  of  which  he  had 
carefully  locked  the  door,  writing  on  official  paper.  This 
was  the  tenor  of  what  he  wrote  : 

“  During  the  whole  of  their  stay  here,  the  Americans 
have  continually  been  calling  upon  the  political  exiles, 
with  whom  they  have  kept  up  a  close  and  suspicious  inter¬ 
course.  Even  Mr.  Morley,  their  officer,  has  paid  three 
visits  to  them,  although  he  rejected  the  invitations  of  the 
most  honourable  citizens,  even  the  Adjunct,  even  Father 
Akaku.  As  to  what  has  passed  between  them,  we  know 
nothing,  but  we  may  safely  conjecture  it  to  be  some 
criminal  enterprise.  One  of  the  exiles,  Delille,  commonly 
called  Moossia,  has  been  known  to  smile  with  an  air  of 
mystery,  saying,  ‘  Time  will  show  !  ’  This  same  man, 
when  discreetly  questioned  by  the  Adjunct,  has  declared 
that  the  power  of  the  American  navy  is  such  that  it 
could  with  the  utmost  ease  despatch  a  man-of-war  to 
cruise  along  the  shores  of  our  Russian  Fatherland,  and 
from  thence  bombard  the  interior  of  the  country.  The 
miscreant  has  also  averred  that  there  are  in  America 
cannons  which  can  send  a  ball  to  the  distance  of  fifty  versts, 
and  though  this  appears  almost  incredible,  that  nation  is 
undoubtedly  in  a  position  to  do  us  much  harm,  having 
now  fully  explored  the  country,  and  being  well  aware  how 
scanty  our  garrison  is  here,  and  how  weak  and  narrow- 
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minded  the  Ispravnik.  Indeed,  he  is  a  man  who  upon 
every  occasion  is  favourable  to  the  enemies  of  the  Throne 
and  the  Altar,  whenever  they  come  into  conflict  with  the 
peaceable  population  of  Jourjuy.  One  of  these — Tcherevin 
by  name — gives  orders  here  in  the  hospital,  and  has 
completely  established  his  influence  over  the  district 
physician,  whilst  another,  named  Samuel,  is  now  the 
confidential  adviser  of  the  Ispravnik  himself,  and  seeks  to 
direct  both  the  police  and  the  Administration  in  this 
district,  possibly  intending  to  separate  the  whole  province 
from  the  Russian  Empire,  and  create  an  independent 
state  of  the  American  type.  If  this  attempt  should  fail, 
they  will  (Moossia  says)  embark  upon  copper  boats  that 
will  be  sent  to  this  coast  to  convey  them  on  board  an 
American  steamer. 

“  In  the  event  of  any  such  criminal  enterprise,  we  are 
not  only  powerless  to  detect  foreign  intrigues,  but  also 
powerless  to  resist  them,  since  we  are  insufficiently  pro¬ 
vided  with  arms  and  ammunition,  and  even  if  wre  had  them, 
we  should  still  remain  inactive,  since  our  Ispravnik,  a 
partisan  of  peace  at  any  cost,  maintains  that  the  police 
ought  not  to  be  employed  in  war  or  armed  conflicts  of  any 
kind.  Our  only  hope  is  in  the  Adjunct,  who  is  a  true 
Russian  patriot.  He,  however,  holding  an  inferior  position 
and  forced  to  discharge  not  only  his  own  duties,  but  those 
of  the  Ispravnik  as  well,  is  able  to  accomplish  but  very 
little. 

“  All  this  is  true,  as  the  best  citizens  and  most  loyal 
subjects  in  Jourjuy  will  testify — Ivan  Ivanitch  Kozloff, 
for  example,  Varlaam  Varlaamovitch  Diakonoff,  Yaz,  the 
Yakut,  Fiodorkin,  the  doctor’s  assistant,  Denizoff,  the 
secretary,  and  Panteleon,  our  priest’s  son,  and  many 
others  of  less  exalted  station.  So  can  the  Adjunct  him¬ 
self,  if  he  be  not  withheld  from  doing  so  by  his  own  mag- 
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nanimity  and  his  reluctance  to  lay  any  blame  upon  his 
superiors.” 

This  missive,  unsigned,  but  carefully  sealed  up  in  an 
envelope,  was  sewn  by  the  Adjunct  in  the  lining  of  a  hare- 
skin  coverlet,  which  a  Cossack  was  to  carry  the  next  day 
to  Yakutsk,  the  chief  town  of  the  province,  as  a  present 
from  that  dignitary  to  a  friend  of  his,  and  his  friend  knew 
both  what  to  look  for  and  what  to  do  when  he  found  it. 
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A  FEW  days  after  the  Americans  had  left  Jourjuy, 
Niehorski  slipped  out  of  the  town  with  Krasuski, 
and  turning  off  into  a  narrow  footpath  through  the  woods, 
made  for  Burunuk,  where  Yan  lived.  No  sooner  had  they 
lost  sight  of  the  town  than  every  spot  and  speck  of  colour 
disappeared  from  the  landscape,  and  gave  place  to  a 
vision  of  the  purest  wintry  white.  Everywhere,  above 
the  milky-tinted  snows  upon  the  ground,  floated  rounded 
masses  of  frozen  vapours,  out  of  which  trunks  and  stems 
would  shoot,  glittering  all  over  with  crystals  of  ice,  and 
twisted,  sinuous  branches,  and  sheaves  of  tangled  boughs 
and  twigs  would  burst  forth,  hirsute  with  long  ice-needles, 
and  sharp  withes  would  bristle  up,  stiff  and  stark,  hoary 
with  rime,  sprinkled  with  feathery  snowflakes,  adorned 
with  long  grey  plumes  like  smoke-wreaths  suddenly 
turned  solid  and  suspended  motionless  in  air.  Presently 
they  went  down  an  archway  of  radiant  whiteness,  scooped, 
as  it  were,  in  the  undergrowth  by  a  streamlet,  whose  bed 
was  now  scarce  visible  as  a  faint  yellowish  track,  with  a 
series  of  festoons  overhead  of  daintily  shaped  ice  fretwork, 
fairy  leaves  and  crystals  that  trembled  with  the  motion  of 
the  air,  as  they  passed  along,  and  of  snow-garlands,  light 
as  down,  hanging  over  them.  These  formed  a  delicate 
tracery  like  fine  lace,  through  the  interstices  of  which  the 
pallid  northern  sky  showed  its  etiolated  blue,  and  a  few 
stars  peeped,  feebly  glimmering. 
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Er©  long  our  travellers,  covered  with  the  rime  that  fell 
in  showers  from  this  natural  arcade,  glided  along  like 
sheeted,  sylvan  ghosts ;  they  went  rapidly,  for  their 
intention  was  to  be  back  again  in  Jourjuy  before  nightfall. 
Their  chests  were  covered  with  the  flakes  of  snow  from 
their  congealed  breath  ;  their  eyelids  and  moustaches 
were  hung  with  pearls.  It  was  necessary  to  get  over  about 
a  league  of  ground,  and  cross  the  river  on  their  way.  When 
they  got  to  its  banks  the  wind  was  blowing  upstream, 
fearfully  cold,  like  the  glacial  draught  from  an  ice-cellar. 
The  river  wound  between  the  steep  clayey  sides  of  the 
narrow  gorge  which  confined  it  here,  and  looked  dead- 
white  and  ghastly  under  the  thickening  mists.  Northward, 
where  it  disappeared  behind  a  promontory  at  the  end  of  a 
reach,  it  seemed  like  a  waterfall  frozen  in  mid-course. 

“  Don’t  you  feel  a  yearning,  Krasuski,  when  you  see  this 
river  ?  ”  Niehorski  said  ;  “a  sort  of  longing  and  sorrow 
that  you  cannot  yet  float  down  and  away  ?  Oh,  how  I 
wish  it  were  spring  now,  and  that  we  were  off  at  last.  And 
even  that  would  only  be  the  beginning  !  ” 

Krasuski  stared  at  him,  surprised  at  his  melancholy 
tone.  “  All  will  be  well,”  he  said  cheerily.  “  We  shall  have 
everything  carried  for  us  this  time  ;  bodily  strength  will 
count  for  less  than  pluck  and  presence  of  mind.  Only,  let 
us  hope  that  Yan  will  agree  !  ” 

“  If  he  will  not,  we  shall  try  some  other  means  !  ” 
Niehorski  replied,  all  his  energy  coming  back  to  him. 

They  walked  on  for  a  few  versts  down  the  river-bed  at 
their  swiftest  pace,  endeavouring  thus  to  keep  out  the 
prodigious  intensity  of  the  cold  which  crept  through  all 
their  thick  coverings  of  fur,  penetrating  through  skin  and 
flesh,  even  to  their  hearts,  and  making  them  shiver,  as 
though  their  very  blood  were  freezing  within  them.  But 
when  they  had  climbed  up  the  opposite  bank,  Niehorski 
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paused  awhile,  in  spite  of  the  cold  and  the  necessity  for 
haste,  to  look  at  a  bit  of  ground  close  to  the  stream,  and 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  dense  growth  of  osiers. 

“  Is  this  the  place  you  told  me  of,  that  is  to  be  our 
building-yard  and  dock  ?  ” 

Krasuski  nodded. 

“  It  will  do  very  well  indeed,  if  we  can  but  make  sure 
that  it  will  be  under  water  when  the  Jourjuy  overflows.” 

“  I  don’t  know  if  it  will  ;  we  must  ask  Yan.” 

Their  path  now  went  up  a  gentle  slope,  and  turned  and 
twisted  in  and  out  of  dense  bushes  and  brushwood,  until 
they  came  to  the  wide  plain  of  Burunuk.  The  hill  at  the 
foot  of  which  Yan’s  hut  stood  rose  like  a  huge  mound  of 
snow,  concealing  the  landscape  behind  it,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  a  number  of  summits  that  were  to  be  seen  towering 
beyond  it  far  away.  On  either  side  were  the  blank,  dead, 
bleak  sides  of  other  hills,  with  the  pale  pinkish  flush  shed 
over  their  rounded  flanks  and  jagged  tops  by  the  descend¬ 
ing  sun,  whilst  their  feet  and  the  hollow  ravines  between 
them  were  plunged  in  grey  fogs  that  entirely  veiled  them. 
The  scattered  woods  upon  the  mountain-sides  bristled  up 
thinly  here  and  there  through  the  snow,  and  the  dwelling 
of  Yan,  with  its  solitary  column  of  smoke  rising  amid  the 
desolation,  gave  a  deep  impression  of  dreariness.  It  was 
the  very  place  for  an  outcast. 

They  met  Yan  not  far  from  the  house,  trudging  home 
from  the  uplands,  all  hoary  with  snow,  sparkling  with  ice, 
muffled  up  to  his  eyes  in  his  wife’s  shawl,  and  bearing 
under  his  arms  a  couple  of  the  bows  which  are  used  in  traps 
for  hares,  but  which  were  out  of  order.  On  seeing  them 
he  gave  a  hoarse  cuckoo-call  from  beneath  his  muffler, 
and  set  to  beating  the  hoar-frost  from  his  clothing  with  his 
great  shaggy  gloves. 

“  In  with  you  !  Into  the  hut  and  out  of  the  cold  !  ” 
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he  called  out.  “  I  shall  be  with  you  directly,  but  must 
lead  the  cow  to  drink  first.” 

Their  reception  by  Yan’s  wife  was  not  of  the  kindest. 
“  He  is  away  in  the  forest,”  she  said  curtly  in  broken 
Russian. 

“  We  have  just  met  him  coming  back.” 

The  woman’s  eyes  shone  more  brightly  ;  she  laid  the 
child  she  had  in  her  lap  upon  the  bed,  and  went  to  feed  the 
fire.  When  he  came  in  she  threw  an  eager  glance  at  him, 
but  seeing  that  he  was  empty-handed  :  “  What  ?  Again 
no  luck  ?  ”  she  ejaculated,  in  her  disappointment. 

“  This  is  no  new  thing  for  us,”  he  replied.  “  The  hares 
send  you  their  best  compliments,  and  say  they  are  not 
such  fools  as  to  get  hanged  in  my  nooses  when  it  is  so  cold. 
In  summer  it’s  another  tiling ;  then  one  can  dangle  and 
jerk  and  kick  about  as  long  as  one  likes  till  all  is  over. 
I  ought  to  have  set  bows  for  them  instead  of  nooses,  but 
I  have  only  two  in  all,  and  their  strings  are  snapped.  I 
fancy  some  merry-making  hare  must  have  been  using 
them  for  fiddles.  It’s  carnival-time  in  the  old  country, 
you  know,”  he  added  in  Polish  to  his  visitors. 

“You  are  always  cracking  your  jokes,  and  we  have  got 
nothing  to  eat,”  his  wife  grumbled.  “We  were  very  well 
off  at  the  hospital,  and  you  must  needs  play  one  of  your 
fool’s  tricks. — And  now  we  have  nothing,  even  for  our 
guests  !  ” 

“  Give  them  what  we  have.  They  won’t  object  to  our 
herb  tea  with  milk.  Don’t  you  trouble  about  them.” 

“  Of  course  not,"  both  the  visitors  said  in  a  breath. 

“  Women,”  Yan  resumed,  “  are  always  short-witted 
folks.  She  can’t  see  that  if  I  were  not  the  man  I  am,  I 
should  either  give  her  a  beating  every  day,  or  run  away 
from  her  and  the  children,  or  do  something  else.  It’s 
because  I  have  a  conscience  that  I  do  this  and  that,  and 
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you  can’t  have  a  conscience  that  only  works  one  way. — 
Come,  sit  down,  gentlemen.”  And  he  pulled  a  settle 
towards  the  fire  for  his  guests.  “  Never  mind,  old  lady, 
give  us  something  warm  to  drink,  and  leave  off  snarling. 
We  shall  soon  have  spring  coming  round  again,  and  fowl 
in  plenty,  and  fine  fishing  in  troubled  waters,  when  the 
ice  breaks  up.  And  I  shall  be  a  king  once  more  ! — What’s 
going  on  in  town  ?  The  Americans  are  splendid  fellows, 
I  hear.  I  am  told  they  mean  to  conquer  this  country.” 

“  What — what  do  you  say  ?  ”  Niehorski  exclaimed  in 
alarm.  “  Who  told  you  that  ?  ” 

“  Who  else  but  the  Yakuts  ?  And  I  see  no  harm  in  it ; 
quite  the  contrary.  Those  Muscovites  don’t  know  what 
to  do  here,  and  yet  the  land  is  full  of  riches — timber,  furs, 
fish  in  untold  plenty  ;  in  the  mountains  there  are  veins 
of  every  metal — endless  treasures  !  I  myself  could  show 
them  where  to  find  coal  and  silver,  ay,  and  gold  too, 
perhaps.  As  to  iron  and  copper  and  lead,  they  are  as 
abundant  as  one  can  wish.  Now  and  then  the  Yakuts 
and  the  Tunguses  bring  me  bits  of  minerals.  See  what  a 
man  gave  me  not  so  long  ago.  I  would  have  gone  to  show 
this  to  the  Americans,  but  I  heard  they  had  left  already.” 
And  he  produced  a  fine  specimen  of  quartz  and  several 
bits  of  pyrites. 

“  Those,”  Niehorski  said  without  hesitation  as  soon 
as  he  saw  them,  “  are  just  worth  nothing  at  all.  Where 
do  they  come  from  ?  ” 

Yan’s  wife,  whilst  preparing  the  tea — made  from  dried 
dwarf  willow  leaves — was  listening  attentively  to  their 
talk.  Yan  replaced  the  crystals  in  a  box,  and  went  on, 
making  as  if  he  had  not  heard  Nieliorski’s  question. 

“  These  may  be  worth  nothing,  but  they  show  that  we 
have  minerals  here.  We  may  yet  be  rich  people,  old  lady, 
hey  ?  And  all  those  who  are  so  unfriendly  now  may  yet 
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come  bowing  and  cringing  to  you.  Krasuski,  you  will  go 
with  me  to  the  pine-wood  some  day,  and  try  washing  the 
earth.  I  know  a  valley  there  which  looks  exactly  like  one 
about  the  gold  mines.” 

His  wife’s  face  brightened  a  little,  though  she  said, 
“  God  grant  we  mayn’t  all  be  starved  before  then  !  ” 

k‘  Now,  don’t  begin  groaning,  my  dear.  You  are  always 
in  the  dumps,”  said  Yan,  and  seeing  his  guests  rise, 
“  What,  off  again,  so  soon  ?  ” 

“  We  only  came  just  to  see  you  and  ask  if  you  wouldn’t 
mind  coming  round  to  us.  We  have  work  for  you.” 

“  Of  what  sort  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“  Come,  and  you  will  know,”  they  said,  and  turning  to 
his  wife  :  “  Don’t  fail  to  send  him  to  us,  please.” 

“  I  shall,  indeed,”  she  replied.  “  Perhaps  you  will  give 
him  something.  We  have  had  no  food  these  three  days.” 

He  saw  them  to  the  gate.  “  Ay,  ay,”  he  muttered, 
“  it’s  the  same  old  game  again,  I  see.  Don’t  count  upon 
me,  that’s  all.  I  shall  come  to  you,  though ;  why  shouldn’t 
I  ?  I  have  not  been  in  town  for  ever  so  long  ;  it  has  been 
bitterly  cold  lately.  And  then  you  will  tell  me  what  is  in 
the  wind.” 

They  smiled  at  him  without  a  word,  but  at  parting 
Niehorski  clapped  him  on  the  shoulder  and  said,  “  I  fancy 
you  will  consent  this  time.” 

The  old  insurgent  shook  hands,  staring  gloomily.  He 
was  still  gazing  at  the  two  men,  now  a  good  way  off,  and 
listening  to  the  wail  of  his  hungry  child,  when  his  wife 
opened  the  cabin  door  and  called  to  him. 

“  Come  in,  or  you  will  be  frozen  to  death  in  this  icy  air — 
and  with  an  empty  belly,  too  !  ” 

He  entered,  breathing  heavily,  and  looking  round  the 
hut  sat  down  by  the  fire,  where  he  fell  into  a  reverie,  but 
the  child’s  wail  and  his  wife’s  querulous  babble  soon  cut 
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it  short.  It  had  disquieted  and  saddened  him  besides,  so 
he  hastened  to  go  to  bed  and  to  sleep. 

On  the  following  day  he  was  listening,  with  a  counten¬ 
ance  now  clouded  and  gloomy,  now  lit  up  with  glad  hope, 
to  the  plan  of  escape  which  his  companions  were  unfolding 
to  him.  It  was  extremely  simple ;  they  intended  to 
build  a  whaleboat,  store  up  plenty  of  dried  meat  and 
biscuit,  go  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  thence 
sail  along  the  coast  as  far  as  Behring’s  Straits,  where  they 
hoped  to  be  picked  up  by  some  American  steamer,  on  her 
return  from  whaling,  and  should  that  chance  fail  them, 
they  would  cross  over  to  the  American  coast  and  land  in 
Alaska. 

“  But,”  said  Yan,  who  was  on  his  guard  against  rashness, 
“  did  these  Americans  really  tell  you  that  it  could  be 
done  ?  ” 

“  It  was  they  who  gave  us  the  idea.” 

Yan  remained  for  some  time  silent,  reflecting,  and 
stroking  his  bald  head. 

“  Well,  what  would  you  have  me  do  ?  ” 

“  Oh  !  if  you  would  but  consent,  in  how  many  ways  you 
could  help  us  !  You  know  the  Yakut  speech  and  how  to 
deal  with  the  natives,  and  you  live  beyond  the  river,  at  a 
spot  where  there  are  many  creeks  and  coves  in  which  the 
boat  might  be  built  and  hidden  away.  No  one  will  have 
any  suspicion  of  you,  since  you  are  married.  If  we  only 
had  you  with  us,  we  could  not  fail  !  ” 

“  Are  you  going — all  of  you  ?  ” 

“  All  but  Tclierevin  and  Moossia.” 

“  I,”  said  Pietroff,  “  cannot  see  why  we  should  leave 
Moossia  behind,”  and  not  only  Glicksberg,  but  Krasuski, 
too,  shared  his  opinion. 

“  Let  that  question  rest  for  the  present,”  Alexandrofl 
interposed.  “  We  want  to  know  whether  Yan  will  com©.’’ 
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“And  you,  Madame  ?  ”  said  Yan  to  Eugenia. 

“  Yes,  I  am  going,”  she  said,  and  corrected  herself,  with 
a  blush  ;  “  we  both  are  going,”  and  Arkanoff  gave  a  nod. 

“  Every  man  of  us  is  to  go,”  Niehorski  declared.  “  Tcher- 
evin  himself  may  think  better  of  it  before  it  is  too  late.” 

“  Yan,  still  undecided,  reflected  again  awhile,  and  again 
set  to  stroking  his  bald  head. 

“  And — and — what  about  my  wife  and  children  ?  ” 

“  They  will  stay  here,  till  we  send  money  for  their 
passage  to  America.” 

“  Suppose  they  are  not  allowed  to  go  ?  ” 

“  That  is  impossible,”  Niehorski  rejoined,  with  decision. 
“  They  are  your  family,  and  you  have  a  right  to  them, 
and  might  even  make  an  official  demand  to  have  them 
sent.  Mr.  Morley  will  assist  us  in  this.  And  then  our 
escape  will  make  us  popular  characters.  '  The  Yankees 
love  daring,  and  will  stand  up  for  us  ;  they  are  always 
ready  to  sympathize  with  men  who  are  trying  to  get  free, 
always  willing  to  help  them.” 

“  We  shall  now  want  you  to  store  up  a  quantity  of 
timber  for  us,  which  you  must  buy  at  once,”  Alexandroff 
observed,  in  a  quiet,  matter-of-fact  tone,  as  though  Yan 
had  already  consented.  “  You  will  have  to  get  planks — 
twenty-five  feet  in  length — from  the  Yakuts,”  he  con¬ 
tinued.  “  We  shall  require  a  double  keel  of  hard-grained 
wood,  and  you  must  search  the  forest  to  find  a  tree  suitable 
for  the  purpose,  while  we  look  out  for  curved  stems  or 
large  branches  that  may  serve  to  make  the  ribs  of  the 
boat.  I  shall  lodge  with  you,  Yan,  and  you  and  I  will 
overhaul  the  woods.” 

“  Wait  a  bit,  wait  a  bit  !  I  must  think  this  over.  You 
have  waylaid  me,  you  have,  like  a  troop  of  gipsies  !  ”  he 
said.  He  was  not  curious  about  any  further  particulars, 
but  sat  plunged  in  deep  thought  until  dinner  was  over, 
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and  then  returned  home  immediately.  As  he  was  going, 
Eugenia  followed  him  into  the  passage. 

“  My  dear  Yan,  I  have  been  told  that  you  are  not  well 
off  just  now,  so  please  accept  this.  It  comes  from  a  com¬ 
panion,  from  a  brother.”  And  she  put  a  rouleau  of  money 
into  his  hand. 

“  What’s  this  ?  Do  you  think  to  bribe  me  ?  ” 

“No,  indeed  ;  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  other 
business.  No,  no,  pray  do  not  be  offended  !  ”  she  cried, 
as  he  thrust  back  the  packet  and  turned  away  from  her. 
His  eyes  filled  with  tears  at  her  entreaty. 

“  Ah  !  How  good  and  kind  you  are  !  ”  he  answered, 
pressing  her  soft  hand  between  his  horny  palms.  “  But 
don’t  you  think  I  am  afraid  of  anything  whatever — not 
that  I  do  not  know  my  own  mind.  I  know  it  well,  but  for 
all  that  I  must  take  time  to  think  ;  it’s  more  in  order.  I 
wonder,  now,  who  told  you  that  I  was  badly  off.  Niehorski 
it  must  have  been  ;  when  he  has  once  got  a  fancy  in  his 
head,  he  cares  for  nobody.  Won’t  I  give  him  a  sound 
scolding  for  that,  though  ?  ” 

“  No,  it  was  not  he,  I  give  you  my  word  that  it  was  not,” 
Eugenia  said  with  animation. 

“  Ah  !  then  it  was  that  boy,  Krasuski.  A  forward  lad 
he  is.  Butter,  you  might  think,  would  not  melt  in  his 
mouth,  and  here  he  is  talking  to  you,  Madame,  for  all  the 
world  like  an  intimate  friend  of  yours  !  ” 

Eugenia,  disconcerted  at  these  words,  shrank  back  into 
the  shadow  of  the  porch  to  hide  the  burning  blush  which 
she  felt  spreading  over  her  face. 

“  All  this  fuss  is  made  over  just  nothing  at  all,”  the  old 
man  continued  glibly.  “  I  have  caught  no  hares  for  a 
few  days  running  :  what  is  that  to  trouble  about  ?  My 
old  woman  is  alwaj^s  grumbling,  she  never  does  anything 
else  ;  in  reality  we  are  rpiite  used  to  these  disappointments. 
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But  you  clever  folks  imagine  somehow  that  everything 
must  go  to  the  devil,  and  the  world  be  turned  upside  down, 
if  a  fellow  happens  to  starve  a  bit.  Yet  there  are  more  of 
us  who  have  little  to  eat  than  of  you  who  have  plenty. 
For  all  that,  we  don’t  try  to  upset  the  world;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  it’s  we  who  keep  it  as  it  is.  Some  of  us  are  wise  and 
some  foolish,  some  are  wicked  and  some  good,  as  is  the  way 
of  the  world.  But  we  all  understand  that  what  can’t  be, 
can’t  be,  and  that  things  are  only  in  a  really  bad  way  when 
they  are  bad,  and  might  be  helped.  That  is  the  injustice 

of  men,  and  it  makes  us  feel  angry - ” 

He  would  have  held  forth  for  a  long  time  upon  a  subject 
which  touched  him  so  nearly,  but,  noticing  in  time  how 
lightly  dressed  his  listener  was,  he  had  the  generosity  to 
refrain,  saying,  “  I’ll  say  more  about  that  another  time, 
Madame  ;  it’s  cold  here,  and  you  must  go  in.” 
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7 AN  finally  consented  to  join  the  others.  The  exiles 


1  elaborated  their  plan,  and  divided  the  work  of 
preparation  amongst  themselves,  with  the  expertness  of 
trained  conspirators.  They  had  much  to  do,  little  time, 
and  still  less  money.  Arkanoff,  indeed,  offered  to  send 
home  for  funds,  which  would  certainly  be  forwarded  to 
him,  but  then,  that  was  tantamount  to  postponing  the 
expedition  till  the  spring  after  next,  and  this,  indeed, 
was  what  he  proposed. 

“We  shall  be  able  to  consider  every  point  carefully,  and 
to  do  things  deliberately  and  well.  A  sea-voyage  is  no 
light  matter,”  he  said  with  deep  conviction. 

“  What  !  ”  the  others  growled  in  reply.  “  Wait  here  a 
year  and  a  half  longer  ?  ”  And  Niehorski  attacked  the 
proposal  with  all  his  might. 

“  God  knows  what  may  occur  before  then — another 
attempt  on  the  life  of  the  Tsar — or  the  appointment  of  a 
new  Governor — or  discovery  and  denunciation  here, 
which  would  mean  for  us  ruin  and  dispersion  amongst  the 
Yakut  tribes.  No  ;  if  our  present  plan  is  to  succeed,  it 
must  be  executed  not  only  deftly,  but  quickly,  too.  Delay 
is  a  good  thing  for  the  builder  of  a  philosophical  system, 
not  for  a  man  with  an  enterprise  in  hand.  And  why  should 
we  wait  ?  Can  any  one  possibly  doubt  whether  we  should 
or  should  not  escape  from  here  ?  ” 

At  this  Samuel  began  to  croon  softly,  “  *  From  Granada 
to  Seville,’  ”  and  Arkanoff  moved  uneasily  in  his  seat. 
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“  This  is  not  a  personal  question,”  he  said.  “  It  is 
whether  our  plan  is  to  be  successful  or  not,  whether  the 
Revolutionary  Party  is  to  get  renown  or  disrepute  by  the 
event.” 

All  nodded  assent,  but  Alexandroff  closed  the  debate 
in  a  few  words  of  sarcastic  import.  “  That  is  precisely 
the  question,  whether  delay  does  or  does  not  mean  death 
to  our  enterprise.  The  best  thing  would  be  to  freight  a 
steamer,  but  as  there  is  none  to  be  had,  I  propose  that 
we  see  what  the  total  expense  of  going  in  a  boat  would  be, 
and  whether  we  can  possibly  afford  it  now.” 

The  estimates  soon  proved  that  they  could,  but  must 
do  without  many  things  considered  essential  by  the 
Americans,  and  also  reduce  their  present  rate  of  living  to 
the  very  lowest  point. 

When  they  had  done  their  countenances  had  fallen 
considerably,  yet  all — Eugenia  herself  not  excepted — 
unanimously  voted  against  Arkanoff’s  proposal.  He  took 
no  further  part  in  the  discussion,  and  sat  sulkily  by,  listen¬ 
ing  as  they  allotted  the  money  which  was  to  come  chiefly 
from  his  purse,  and  voted  schemes  of  retrenchment  that 
would  take  from  him  the  simplest  comforts  of  life. 

“  Very  fine  all  this,”  he  said  to  his  wife,  when  once  more 
in  his  house,  “  but  we  are  likely  to  fall  sick  before  we  start, 
or  go  distracted  with  annoyance  and  privations.” 

“  But  it  is  only  for  half  a  year — half  a  year  !  ” 

“  Half  a  year  !  Only  ?  Very  consoling,  indeed.  But  no 
matter  ;  I  agree  to  all,  except  to  changing  our  abode.” 

“  Well,  but  it  would  be  a  great  saving  to  do  so.  You 
have  said  yourself  that  you  only  wished  to  make  sure  of 
success,  and  to  that  end  every  kopeck  saved  contributes 
something.  And  then,  if  we  lived  with  them,  our  com¬ 
munications — which  must  now  be  more  frequent  on 
account  of  our  work — would  be  less  remarked  ;  we  should 
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be  more  seldom  seen  in  town  and  keep  out  of  sight  of  the 
police.” 

“  You  would  enjoy  that  exceedingly,  I  dare  say  !  What 
has  become  of  your  womanly  modesty,  I  wonder  ?  Where 
would  they  lodge  us,  pray,  but  in  the  little  den  we  slept  in 
when  we  came  ?  This,  I  confess,  is  carrying  the  spirit  of 
sacrifice  too  far.  Why,”  he  burst  out,  “  they  might  just 
as  well  ask  us  to  save  money  for  them  by  going  naked  !  ” 

This  coarse  sneer  silenced  Eugenia,  though  she  still 
thought  there  could  be  no  great  harm  in  her  husband’s 
sleeping  for  six  months  in  the  larger  room  with  his  com¬ 
rades,  whilst  she  slept  alone  in  Alexandroff’s  alcove.  True, 
they  would  have  to  fit  it  with  a  door,  but  the  arrangement 
would  save  several  hundred  roubles.  She  considered  it 
was  inadvisable  to  press  the  point  in  her  husband’s  present 
angry  mood,  and  resolved  that  she  would  speak  again 
upon  the  subject  at  a  more  suitable  moment.  But  it 
was  impossible  for  her  to  behave  to  him  with  her  wonted 
sweetness,  and  both  her  brow  and  his  remained  clouded 
until  they  got  to  Alexandroff’s  hut  the  next  morning, 
where  much  work  and  great  deliberations  awaited  them. 

They  were  forced  to  make  everything  with  their  own 
hands,  from  the  maps  and  charts,  which  had  to  be  drawn 
in  Mercato’s  (instead  of  spherical)  projection,  to  the  ropes 
for  the  sail,  the  natives  only  using  leather  straps  ;  and 
their  work  went  on  in  constant  fear  of  discovery,  on  one 
hand,  and  of  not  being  ready  in  time,  on  the  other.  The 
construction  of  the  boat  and  the  drying  of  the  stores  of 
meat  presented  special  difficulties.  It  was  now  mid¬ 
winter  ;  the  forest- trees  were  frozen  as  hard  as  stone, 
and  the  edge  of  the  axe  snapped  and  broke  like  glass 
against  their  trunks.  They  could  not  hope  to  cut  down 
and  secretly  carry  away  timber  in  quantity  sufficient  for 
their  purpose,  and  therefore  decided  to  alter  the  shape  of 
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the  boat  slightly,  and  get  planks  not  so  long  as  were  at 
first  intended,  which  they  could  buy  from  the  Yakuts. 
Yan  went  meanwhile  with  Alexandroff  to  look  for  trees 
with  bent  trunks  and  branches  for  the  ribs  of  their  future 
vessel ;  these  they  fashioned  with  prodigious  labour, 
after  they  had  been  thawed  at  fires  lighted  near  them. 
They  also  came  upon  a  fine  larch-tree,  blown  down  and 
dried  up,  with  hard-grained  timber,  such  as  they  required 
for  the  keel,  and  they  conveyed  it,  not  without  infinite 
toil,  into  the  yard  where  they  worked. 

At  the  same  time,  the  others  were  busy  in  town,  con¬ 
verting  a  little  bathroom,  which  communicated  with 
Alexandroff’s  cabin  by  a  covered  passage,  into  a  drying- 
place  ;  Tchoyon,  the  only  tile-maker  in  all  Jourjuy,  built 
another  stove  there,  under  Krasuski’s  directions.  Glicks- 
berg  and  Pietroff  drew  up  a  contract  with  the  meat  pur¬ 
veyors,  and  had  long  and  highly  diplomatic  conferences 
with  Yaz,  who  was  at  last  prevailed  upon  to  open  credit 
for  them  in  his  shop.  But,  for  all  this,  money  was  needed. 
“  Money  at  any  price  !  ”  as  Niehorski  would  repeat  every 
day,  at  the  very  verge  of  distraction. 

Voronin,  now  roused  from  his  lethargy,  fell  to  seeking 
ways  and  means  of  getting  money,  pored  over  his  chemi¬ 
cals  for  days  together,  melted  down  in  his  stove  at  home 
the  various  mineral  substances  brought  to  him  by  Yan, 
and  even  succeeded  in  extracting  a  good  percentage  of 
silver  from  one  !  But  the  reduction  of  this  silver  ore  would 
take  up  much  time,  of  which  there  was  but  little,  and 
money  was  wanted  at  once. 

Unless  they  took  provisions  with  them  for  two  whole 
months,  as  the  Americans  advised  them  to  do,  it 
would  be  extremely  unwise  to  undertake  the  expedition 
at  all.  For  nine  travellers,  each  requiring  a  pound  of 
preserved  meat  and  half  a  pound  of  biscuit  per  day  on  the 
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most  moderate  computation,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
prepare  and  pack  up  carefully  nine  hundred  pounds  of 
stores.  The  biscuits,  as  they  reckoned,  would  give  the 
least  trouble.  The  large  baking  oven,  in  Alexandroff’s  hut, 
was  heated  every  day  to  keep  the  room  warm,  and  therein, 
it  was  calculated,  they  could  bake  twenty  pounds  of 
biscuit  a  day.  Of  rye  flour  there  was  an  inexhaustible 
amount  in  the  Government  magazines  ;  it  was  dear,  indeed, 
but  easily  procured,  and  might  be  bought  in  small  quanti¬ 
ties,  as  they  happened  to  need  it.  But  the  meat  was  quite 
another  affair.  They  had  to  order  it  beforehand  from  the 
Yakut  dealers  in  the  vicinity  ;  since  the  arrival  of  the 
Americans  its  price  had  risen  from  two  roubles  and  a  half 
to  three  roubles  per  pood  (forty  pounds)  ;  besides,  only  the 
best  meat  was  available  for  preserving.  When  cleansed  of 
fat  and  sinew,  cut  into  thin  strips,  dried  at  50  6°  Cent.,  and 
ground  to  powder,  there  was  only  just  one  pound  for  every 
twelve  bought ;  this  they  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of 
melted  suet  to  make  into  pemmican,  which  they  finally 
soldered  down  in  large  tins.  Thus  it  appeared  that  to  make 
the  six  hundred  pounds  of  it  which  they  would  need,  three 
thousand  six  hundred  pounds  of  meat — an  unheard-of 
quantity  for  Jourjuy — must  be  U3ed,  and  this,  too,  in  a 
very  short  time ;  for  all  the  heavier  packages  which  they 
must  hide  away  close  to  the  place  of  embarkation  could 
not  be  taken  over  the  river,  except  on  sledges,  before  the 
thaw  came.  Withal,  both  in  buying  and  preparing  this 
vast  quantity  of  meat,  the  greatest  care  must  be  taken 
to  attract  no  attention  to  their  doings. 

How  this  should  be  best  accomplished  was  the  point  in 
debate  when  the  Arkanoffs  came  in,  while  from  the  passage 
close  by  the  noise  of  the  trowel  breaking  bricks  into  shape, 
and  the  voice  of  Krasuski,  mingled  with  their  deliberations. 

“  Money,  money,  and  again  and  always,  money  !  ” 
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Niehorski  said.  “  The  dealers  must  be  paid,  and  well  paid, 
beforehand,  so  that  the  contracts  may  hold,  and  we  be 
neither  cheated  nor  supplied  too  late.  All  that  will  cost 
very  much.  For  meat,  flour,  and  the  other  necessary 
things  we  shall  want  at  the  very  outset  at  least  five  hun¬ 
dred  roubles  !  ”  And  he  cast  a  side-glance  towards  Arkanoff, 
who  was  drawing  circles  on  a  bit  of  paper  and  seemed 
not  to  hear  him. 

“  I  have  got  three  hundred  !  ”  he  announced,  after  a 
pause. 

“  That’s  good  so  far  as  it  goes.  We  shall  sell  the  horse, 
run  up  an  account  at  Yaz,  and  reduce  our  personal  ex¬ 
penses.” 

They  then  unanimously  resolved  to  give  up  sugar, 
tobacco,  and  bread,  and  to  live  only  upon  the  inferior  parts 
of  the  meat  bought  for  drying. 

“  But  what  of  Moossia  ?  ”  Eugenia  asked.  “We  must 
come  to  some  decision  about  him.  Is  he  to  be  left  behind  ?  ” 

There  was  a  long  pause  before  a  reply  came.  “  I  do  not 
think  !  ”  Niehorski  said  at  last,  after  mature  reflection, 
“ — since  it  is  possible  for  us  all  to  go — that  we  have  the 
right  to  make  any  distinction  between  him  and  ourselves.” 

“  The  one  thing  against  him,”  Arkanoff  remarked,  “  is 
that  he  cannot  hold  his  tongue.” 

“As  to  that,”  Glicksberg  exclaimed,  “I’ll  answer  for  it 
that  he  will  be  silent.” 

“  By  getting  him  to  read  Spencer,  eh  ?  ”  Samuel  said 
in  jest. 

“  Or  proving,”  cried  another,  “  that  silence  is  the  most 
beautiful  thing  he  can  make  out  of  mammoth  ivory  ?  ” 

“  Or,”  said  a  third,  “  perhaps  you  have  turned  Bona- 
partist  and  Grand  Master  in  Freemasonry,  and  will  make 
the  sign  for  him  to  hold  his  tongue  ?  ” 

“  Aha  !  That’s  the  secret  of  your  influence  over  him, 
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Glicksy  ;  confess  it  now  I  ”  And  they  all  bantered  and 
teased  him  in  turn. 

Glicksberg  smiled  a  crafty  smile,  passed  his  hand  over 
his  red  nose,  stroked  the  golden  curls  which  stood  out  like 
horns  on  each  of  his  temples,  waved  his  hand — and,  in 
short,  did  what  he  could  to  keep  his  importunate  ques¬ 
tioners  at  bay  and  yet  not  answer  them. 

“  Your  critical  attitude,”  he  said  on  departing,  “  has 
made  me  lose  confidence  in  my  powers,”  at  which  there 
was  a  fresh  burst  of  merriment. 

And  yet,  the  next  day,  to  their  stupefaction,  Delille 
gave  up  his  lodgings  with  Arkanoff  and  vanished  from 
sight.  Three  days  later  Glicksberg  brought  twenty  roubles, 
which  he  added  to  the  fund  for  the  expedition. 

“  What’s  this  ?  ”  cried  his  companions.  “  Why,  have 
you  made  away  with  the  man  ?  ” 

“  No,  Moossia  sends  these  twenty  roubles  of  his  own 
free  will.” 

“  Have  you  told  him,  then  ?  ”  They  were  indignant 
at  the  very  thought. 

“  I  have  not.  I  simply  betted  with  him  that  he  will  not 
stay  quietly  at  home  for  two  months.  The  stakes  were 
twenty  roubles,  and  we  handed  them  to  Pietroff.” 

“  And  where  is  your  victim  concealed  ?  ” 

“  At  my  own  lodgings.  I  am  under  the  obligation  to 
supply  him  with  food,  fossil  ivory — and  news  !  ” 

And  he  winked  at  them  and  rubbed  his  nose  with  great 
satisfaction. 
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IT  was  evening,  and  the  dwelling  of  the  Arkanoffs 
was  at  that  moment  full  of  the  purple  sunset  which 
streamed  in  through  the  large  windows.  Books,  papers, 
and  periodicals  were  openly  and  suddenly  forsaken,  and  now, 
huddled  together  upon  the  writing-desk  against  the  wall, 
were  suffused  with  a  faint  blush.  Near  them  stood,  upon 
a  small  table,  a  brass  samovar,  magnificent  to  look  upon, 
wheezing,  puffing,  steaming,  mumbling,  simmering,  bub¬ 
bling,  until  the  white  cups  and  saucers  close  round  it 
trembled  with  its  agitation,  and  the  plates,  with  their 
load  of  bread  and  smoked  fish  and  butter,  rattled  and 
clattered  a  little  further  off.  But  no  sound  came  from  the 
silver  sugar-basin,  filled  to  the  brim  with  its  snowy  con¬ 
tents  ;  nor  from  the  lips  of  Arkanoff  and  his  wife,  seated 
opposite  him  at  table.  The  room  was  fragrant  with  the 
aroma  which  came,  with  whiffs  of  vapour,  from  the  newly- 
filled  teapot. 

Arkanoff  spoke  first.  “  I’ll  put  an  end  to  this  !  ”  he 
cried.  “  Come  !  Out  with  your  grievance  !  ” 

“You  know  well  what  it  is  ;  no  one  knows  better. 
You  promised  me  not  to  renew  the  provisions,  and  to  eat 
only  those  which  remained  to  us.  And  now  I  see  the 
sugar-basin  full  again  ;  you  have  forgotten  all  that  our 
comrades  have  given  up,  and  for  ever  so  long.” 

“Yes,  but  their  savings,  all  taken  together,  are  scarce 
one-fourth  part  of  what  we  gave  at  the  very  beginning — 
not  the  tenth  part,  perhaps,  of  what  we  are  going  to  give  !  ” 
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“  No  matter  what  is  given,  or  who  gives  it,”  she  said, 
with  a  trembling  voice  ;  “  the  fact  remains  that  it  is  not 
enough  for  our  needs.” 

“  Because  they  don’t  know  how  to  make  it  suffice  ! 
They  pay  far  too  dear  for  all  they  buy,  and  Yan  gets  too 
much.  In  his  best  days,  he  was  not  so  well  off  as  he  is  now. 
He  drives  a  roaring  trade,  but  is  the  only  one  to  profit  by 
the  whole  business.” 

“  Artemius  !  ”  Eugenia  ejaculated  ;  she  was  stung  to 
the  quick. 

“  Artemius  !  ”  he  whined.  “  This  wron’t  do,  I  tell  you. 
Are  you  going  to  be  a  baby  all  your  life,  and  give  yourself, 
heart  and  soul,  when  five  roubles  are  enough  ?  ” 

“  There  was  a  time  when  you  spoke  differently  !  ” 

“  Oh,  let  me  alone  !  ‘  There  was  a  time,  there  was  a 

time  !  ’  Then  things  %vere  different.  Then  we  were  work¬ 
ing  for  an  ideal ;  nowT,  for  a  wretched  personal  affair — a 
few  individuals  trying  to  escape  from  banishment.  Alexan- 
droff  alone,  in  the  profundity  of  his  mind,  can  make  it 
out  to  be  a  struggle  with  any  one  or  for  anything.  Only 
Niehorski — the  maniac — can  succeed  in  giving  it  a  mystic 
and  superhuman  significance ;  only  young  ivhipper- 
snappers  or  silly  girls,  succeed  in  believing  him.  Tcherevin 
has  been  here  for  several  years  ;  ask  him  what  he  thinks 
of  it  all  !  ” 

The  tears  which  had  been  trembling  in  Eugenia’s  eyes 
were  no  longer  there.  “  Enough  of  this  !  ”  she  cried 
suddenly,  with  a  motion  of  her  hand. 

“  No,  not  enough,  for  I  will  speak.  I  altogether  object 
to  making  myself  ill  with  dyspepsia  or  any  such  ailment, 
by  submitting  to  other  people’s  whims.  They  may  have 
health  to  spare,  and  can  afford  to  lose  it ;  I  have  not.  I  am 
sick  up  to  here,”  he  said,  passing  his  finger  across  his 
throat,  “  of  the  whole  affair.” 
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He  poured  out  a  cup  of  tea  for  himself  and  began  to  eat 
with  a  great  clatter,  and  (as  it  seemed  to  Eugenia)  working 
his  jaws  more  noisily  than  usual.  She  got  up  and  took 
her  fur  cap  from  the  peg  on  which  it  hung,  while  he  feigned 
not  to  notice  her  ;  but  she  had  scarce  put  on  her  pelisse 
and  quietly  slipped  out  of  doors,  when  an  anxious  feeling 
came  over  him,  a  feeling  as  if  his  heart  were  torn  out  of  his 
breast.  Starting  up,  he  went  out  to  the  porch,  but  she 
was  no  longer  there,  and  her  slight  figure  moved  swiftly 
along  towards  Alexandroff’s  hut,  through  the  snow,  which 
flamed  with  all  the  fires  of  sundown. 

That  detested  house  !  With  the  snow  heaped  about  it 
almost  to  the  roof,  it  looked  as  if  all  the  brightness  were 
concentrated  upon  it  alone.  Flouting  the  other  buildings 
which  stood  round  in  a  crescent,  and  were  by  this  time 
dull  and  dark,  it  glowed  with  a  coral  light,  like  an  enor¬ 
mous  heap  of  incandescent  embers.  The  smoke  rose  from 
it  like  the  smoke  of  a  sacrifice,  in  two  long,  waving  plumes 
— one  from  the  dwelling-house,  the  other  from  the  drying- 
place,  which  from  grey  turned  purple  in  the  blaze,  as  they 
curled  high  above  the  smoky  columns  that  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  chimneys  gave  forth.  The  slabs  of  ice  at  the  windows 
had  the  rich  hue  of  rubies  ;  the  icicles  which  hung  from 
the  eaves  shone  like  gems  with  many-coloured  gleams. 
The  angles  and  corners  of  the  house,  the  ridges  and  fur¬ 
rows  of  the  drifted  snow  came  out  in  streaks  and  threads 
and  veins  of  fiery  red.  Even  the  darkest  shadows  were 
transfigured  into  rosy  nooks,  and  the  whole  house  was  so 
penetrated  and  soaked  with  light,  that  one  might  have 
fancied  it  to  be  self-luminous,  and  the  flush  on  the  build¬ 
ings,  snow,  trees,  and  shrubs  around,  to  be  a  mere  reflec¬ 
tion  of  its  glory. 

Further  away,  the  blood-red  light,  shooting  athwart 
the  bluish  air,  shed  a  violet  haze  over  the  quiet  forests, 
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the  dim  white  plains,  the  sombre  heights  ;  and  darting 
across  to  the  mountain  spurs  of  Burunuk,  they  again 
illuminated  Yan’s  hovel  with  the  same  crimson  brightness 
as  AlexandrofFs,  in  Jourjuy.  Above  all  this  the  stars 
were  twinkling,  and  amongst  them  the  Polar  star  that 
Eugenia  had  so  often  and  so  fondly  gazed  upon  of  late. 

Arkanoff,  after  looking  out  for  a  while  upon  this  scene, 
felt  cold,  and  re-entering  the  house,  lit  a  taper  and  began 
to  wralk  about  the  room.  He  was  much  preoccupied, 
and  would,  now  and  again,  pause  in  his  walk,  stretch  out 
his  arms  and  shake  his  head,  whispering  to  himself. 

“  No. — It  is  impossible  ! — She  would  cast  me  off  and 

follow'  them  ! — Oh,  if  some  accident — some  disaster - ! 

I  would  give  anything,  anything  that  it  might  fail  ! — She 
will  follow  them  !  ”  He  repeated  these  words  over  and 
over  again,  until  his  increasing  agitation  made  a  further 
stay  in  the  house  unbearable.  He  snatched  up  his  cap, 
and  having  clad  himself  warmly,  sallied  forth  over  the 
snow,  already  grey  in  the  dusky  twilight,  to  join  his  com¬ 
rades.  The  buildings  in  the  town  looked,  now  that  night  had 
fallen,  as  though  they  were  crouching  close  to  the  ground, 
like  a  pack  of  wild  beasts  at  rest ;  and  their  windows, 
glimmering  like  eyes  that  shone  in  the  dark,  added  yet 
more  to  the  resemblance.  The  stars  now  dotted  the 
whole  of  the  steel-blue  vault  above. 

Arkanoff  had  walked  half  the  distance,  when  he  suddenly 
turned  back  home,  and  wrapping  in  a  cloth  the  butter, 
bread,  tea,  and  sugar,  which  lay  on  the  table,  with  other 
provisions  from  his  larder,  he  went  out  once  more,  carrying 
these  with  him,  for  his  companions.  He  went  at  a  rapid 
rate,  keeping  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  shadows  he  saw 
flitting  across  the  ice-slabs  of  the  cabin  windows,  and 
only  began  to  slacken  his  pace  when  he  w*as  near  enough 
to  hear  their  song.  It  was  a  melancholy  choral  song, 
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which  sounded  but  faintly  through  the  ice-heaped  walls, 
and  came  to  his  ears  like  the  feeble,  mournful  voice  of 
slaves  in  hiding  underground,  or  the  hymn  of  the  early 
Christians  in  the  Catacombs.  He  stood  in  the  passage 
for  some  time,  endeavouring  to  distinguish  the  voice  of 
his  wife,  but  without  avail,  though  she  was  very  fond  of 
this  song  : 

“  Is  there  one  spot  beneath  the  sky 
Where  peasants  toil,  and  do  not  sigh  ?  v 

Her  silence  struck  him  strangely,  and  he  hesitated  to 
take  his  bundle  into  the  hut,  but  putting  it  down  in  the 
passage,  opened  the  door  and  looked  in,  to  behold  the 
usual  well-known  sight. 

The  room  lit  up  by  the  fitful  flames  upon  the  hearth, 
had  the  look  of  a  wild  fantastic  slaughter-house.  A  group 
of  men,  with  knives  gleaming  in  their  hands,  were  at  work 
upon  a  great  mass  of  bleeding  flesh  that  lay  on  the  table. 
Several  quarters  of  frozen  meat  stood  against  the  walls, 
awaiting  their  turn,  and  slowly  thawing  in  the  warm  air. 
They  ceased  singing,  and  greeted  him  loudty  as  he  entered. 
He  took  off  his  great-coat  and  came  forward,  eager  to  meet 
the  eyes  of  his  wife. 

“  Is  it  your  knife  you  want  ?  Here  it  is,”  said  Samuel, 
handing  him  a  thin,  shining  blade.  “  I  have  been  using  it, 
because  it  is  the  best ;  but  you  can  have  it  whetted,  if 
you  like.  Here,  Krasuski,”  he  said,  turning  to  the  young 
man  who  sat  hidden  in  the  shadow  beyond  the  hearth, 
waiting  to  solder  the  tins  of  pemmican,  when  they  were 
ready,  and  thus  avoid  the  curiosity  of  the  townsfolk  by 
unnecessarily  carrying  them  about ;  “  just  draw  it  across 
that  iron  ring  once  or  twice.” 

But  Arkanoff  did  not  take  his  knife.  “  Friends,”  said 
he,  “  it  is  a  great  day,  our  greatest  Revolutionary  festival. 
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The  serfs  in  Russia  were  emancipated  on  the  nineteenth 
of  February.” 

“  The  nineteenth  of  February  !  ”  they  cried.  “  Yes  ; 
we  had  forgotten.” 

“  Yes,  we  had  forgotten,  being  too  much  absorbed  in 
our  own  affairs  of  late.  I  have  brought  with  me  a  few 
stores,  which  have  remained  to  us  from  better  times,  and 
propose  that  we  share  them  together.” 

“  Agreed,  and  with  pleasure  !  ”  they  said,  in  high  glee. 
“  As  soon  as  we  have  done.  Look  alive,  boys  !  ” 

Arkanoff  seized  the  knife  whetted  by  Krasuski,  and 
turned  up  his  sleeves.  It  was  as  sharp  as  a  razor,  and 
the  work  went  on  swiftly  amid  a  confused  din  of  talking 
and  laughter. 

“  What  a  pity  that  Alexandroff  and  Yan  are  away  !  ” 

“  True  ;  without  them  something  will  be  wanting  to 
the  feast.” 

“  Do  you  know,”  said  Samuel,  “  we  might  send  for 
Moossia.  Glicksy,  run  and  let  him  out  of  prison  for  this 
evening.” 

“  He  is  asleep  by  now,”  said  Glicksberg,  who  was  rather 
unwilling  to  go. 

“  Then  wake  him  !  On  such  a  day,  even  a  Bonapartist 
ought  to  have  a  tear  of  sympathy  for  us.  And  call  for 
Tcherevin  upon  the  way,  too.” 

But  Tcherevin  came  in  just  then. 

“  Ah,  Doctor,  Doctor  !  ”  they  exclaimed,  with  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  welcome.  “  This  is  very  kind  of  you.  We 
have  not  seen  you  for  ages.  It  is  the  nineteenth  of 
February  !  ” 

“  I  know  ;  and  that's  why  I  am  here,  for  I  hope  that — 
at  least  on  this  day — you  will  set  aside  your  opium  dreams 
and  talk  like  reasonable  beings.” 

He  looked  round  the  hut,  and  eved  with  disfavour  his 
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comrades’  bloodstained  hands  and  the  great  red  lumps  of 
meat  that  had  not  yet  been  cleared  away. 

“  There  has  just  arrived  a  special  messenger  from  head¬ 
quarters  writh  important  papers,”  he  continued.  “  The 
Ispravnik  sent  for  his  adjunct  after  nightfall,  and  they 
are  now  together  at  the  police  station.” 

When  he  had  spoken,  one  might  have  heard  a  pin  drop. 
Presently  Samuel  said,  “  I  shall  go  and  get  the  letters  and 
papers  ;  perhaps  I  shall  hear  some  news.” 

But  the  letters  and  papers  wTere  on  the  road,  coming  by 
the  last  post,  which  had  started  before  the  special  messen¬ 
ger  was  sent  off.  Samuel  only  brought  the  news  that 
Mr.  Morley  was  returning  to  the  coast  with  some  of  his 
men,  and  would  be  staying  in  Jourjuy  for  some  days. 
Moossia  now  being  present,  there  could  be  no  talk  about 
the  plan  of  escape,  and  the  evening,  greatly  to  Tcherevin’s 
delight,  was  spent  as  in  former  times,  in  singing,  joking, 
and  discussing  philosophical  subjects. 

“You  cry  out  ‘  Opportunism  !  ’  and  scorn  me  for  an 
Opportunist,”  he  said.  “  But  wThat  have  you  got  instead 
of  Opportunism  ?  What  would  you  have  in  its  place  ? 
Quietism  ?  We  all  admit  in  Biology  the  law  of  ‘  adapt¬ 
ability  to  circumstances 5  ;  and  this,  in  Sociology,  is 
nothing  else  but  Opportunism.” 

“  Oh,  yes  ;  but  there  are  limits  even  to  adaptability,” 
Samuel  interposed.  “  A  falcon,  even  if  it  could  believe  in 
Opportunism,  would  not  be  able  to  change  into  a  sucking- 
pig,  for  instance.” 

“  True,”  Tcherevin  replied.  “  And  by  this  you  mean 
to  imply - ?  ” 

“  Never  mind  what,  Doctor,”  said  Eugenia.  “  Tell  us 
something  about  the  most  recent  biological  discoveries.” 

“  Life,”  Tcherevin  wrent  on,  “  in  every  one  of  its  shapes 
and  manifestations,  follows  the  law  of  Opportunism — follows 
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the  wise  old  rule  of  strategy,  to  carry  one  position  after 
another,  step  by  step.” 

“  And  also  to  retire  step  by  step,  surrendering  each 
position  ?  ” 

“  Certainly.  Would  you  prefer  giving  up  everything 
at  once  ?  Surely  not.  A  part  still  remains  to  us,  and  also 
the  hope  of  getting  back  the  whole.  Something  can 
always  be  done.  That  we  cannot  do  all  we  would  is  to  my 
mind  no  reason  for  sitting  with  folded  hands  and  doing 
nothing.” 

“  But  if  there  is  nothing  that  we  can  do  ?  ” 

“  Then  we  are  in  fault,  not  being  sufficiently  adroit  to 
wrench  ourselves  out  of  the  grip  of  circumstances  and 
master  them.  It  is  the  teaching  of  Biology  that  such  forms 
of  life  are  doomed  to  extinction  ;  and  the  same  law  holds 
in  the  social  sphere  as  well.” 

“  All  this  we  have  heard  many  a  time.  Let  us  alone, 
Doctor.  You  are,  far  more  than  any  of  us,  though  in  a 
different  sense,  an  incorrigible  Optimist.  Tell  us  rather 
about  your  work  amongst  the  peasantry,  as  a  physician.” 

“  The  scoundrels  !  It  was  they  who  betrayed  me.  I 
gave  them  not  only  medicines,  but  books  to  read  ;  and 
they  told  the  ‘  Stanovoy  ’  all  about  it.  If  I  am  here  wTith 
you  in  this  wretched  place,  it  is  owing  to  them.  Moossia, 
is  the  pipe  made  that  I  ordered  ?  ” 

“Not  yet ;  you  have  not  said  what  motto  you  wish  to 
have.” 

“  Let  him  have  this  one  :  ‘  Eternal  rest  give  unto  him, 
O  Lord  !  ’  ” 

“  None  of  that  for  me.  Do  you  take  me  for  a  church 
singer  ?  ” 

“  Your  motto,  Moossia,”  said  Samuel,  “  ought  surely 
to  be,  ‘  I  am  Glicksberg,  who  have  taken  thee  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt,  out  of  the  land  of  bondage.’  ” 
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Moossia  eyed  him  suspiciously,  and  for  a  moment  they 
all  feared  that  he  might  have  guessed  the  truth.  But  he 
only  said,  with  a  mysterious  air  and  a  chuckle,  “  That 
remains  to  be  seen.  I  may  turn  out  his  liberator,  not  he 
mine.” 

Tcherevin  thereupon  began  to  sing  in  a  low  voice  : 

ei  Gusts  blow  across  the  lea  ; 

Rain  falls  in  droplets  wee  ” — 

and  they  all  took  up  the  chorus  : 

“lama  shy  young  maiden  ; 

Who  will  go  home  with  me  ?  ’’ 

“  Is  there  no  drop  of  vodka  ?  ”  cried  Tcherevin.  “  A 
little  flask  of  it  would  do  me  ever  so  much  good.  Pray 
allow  me  to  send  for  some  and  pay  for  it  myself.” 

It  was  in  the  small  hours  of  the  night  that  the  Arkanoffs 
set  out  on  their  way  home.  The  whole  town  and  country 
were  in  thick  darkness,  for  the  clouds  from  the  sea  had 
put  out  the  stars.  The  frost  was  less  intense,  and  a  little 
powdery  snow  was  falling. 

“You  see,  dearest — about  this  flight  to  America,” 
Arkanoff  said  to  Eugenia,  who  was  walking  home,  leaning 
on  his  arm. 

“  Not  a  word  now,”  she  answered  very  low.  “  Wait  till 
we  get  home.  It  is  so  dark  that  some  one  may  be  listening 
at  our  side.” 

When  they  had  entered,  Arkanoff  seated  himself  upon 
the  bed,  and  pushing  back  his  lion-like  mane  from  his 
forehead,  said,  “  Wherever  I  may  be,  Genia,  whether  here 
or  in  America,  I  care  little,  so  long  as  I  am  not  in  my  own 
country.  It  is  absolutely  the  same  to  me  there  as  here  ; 
I  shall  have  no  work.  Nay,  I  even  prefer  to  be  here,  where 
I  have  the  feeling  that  I  am  buried,  and  that  work  is 
impossible ;  whereas,  in  America,  I  shall  be  constantly 
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chafing  at  my  inactivity,  free  to  work,  yet  unable.  For 
our  surroundings  will  be  quite  changed  ;  and  who  can  act 
under  conditions  he  is  unacquainted  with,  and  amongst 
a  people  whose  language  and  customs  he  does  not  know  ? 
And  then,  it  was  my  destiny  to  be  born  a  Russian  ;  it  is 
therefore  above  all  things  my  duty  to  do  good  to  the 
Russian  peasantry,  to  whose  labours  I  owTe  all  I  have,  and 
all  I  am - ” 

“We  might  return  secretly,  some  day,”  Eugenia  put  in. 

“  That,  dearest,  is  not  in  my  line.  I  have  no  talent  for 
an  underground  life.  Moreover,  on  account  of  my  long 
imprisonment  and  exile,  I  am  now  quite  out  of  touch  with 
those  who  lead  the  Revolutionary  Party,  and  unable  to 
communicate  with  them.  Our  resources,  too,  are  now 
exhausted,  and  I  do  not  feel  able  to  begin  all  over  again. 
Besides  (as  you  must  know),  it  would  not  be  possible  to 
elude  capture  for  long,  unless  one  happened  to  be  un¬ 
known  to  the  police  authorities  ;  and  both  you  and  I, 
Genia,  have  been  described  with  the  greatest  minuteness 
of  detail,  and  photographed  in  prison  scores  of  times.  We 
should  be  captured  at  once  ;  perish  ourselves,  and  ruin 
others  with  us.  To  me,  America  is  merely  a  place  where 
one  can  live  safely  and  in  comfort ;  neither  safety  nor 
comfort  have  great  attractions  for  me  :  if  I  go,  then, 
it  is  only  because  you  wish  it.” 

“Yes,  I  do — I  do  wish  it.  I  must  wish  it.” 

She  knelt  beside  him  with  her  arms  resting  on  his  knees, 
her  face  looking  up  into  his,  as  of  old. 

“  Well,  it  shall  be  as  you  wish.  What  I  have  said  was 
only  to  explain  why,  now  and  then,  I  show  dislike  and 
opposition  to  these  projects  ;  you  must  not  think  my 
outbursts  come  from  caprice  or  ill-temper.  I  feel  angry 
with  you,  with  everybody.  It  is  not  death  I  fear  for  my¬ 
self,  but  the  thought  that  you  may  soon  lie  rotting  in  the 
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ooze,  with  seaweed  winding  around  your  body  and 
twining  about  your  arms,  all  sorts  of  slimy  things  crawling 
in  your  hair,  crabs  clawing  at  your  breast,  fishes  gnawing 
your  lips  and  tearing  out  those  eyes  I  love  so - ” 

“  Don’t — don’t  !  I  can’t  bear  it !  ” 

“  Nor  can  I  !  ” 

“  Well,  but  if  we  stay,  the  others  will  not  hold  back. 
They  may  be  drowned,  and  we,  live  on  here  alone  !  No, 
it  is  better  that  we  die  together.  Believe  me,  Arty,  here 
too  selfishness  and  fear  and  the  dull  round  of  habit  would 
crawl  and  prey  upon  us,  or  twine  about  our  souls,  like  the 
things  you  speak  of.  We  shall  sink,  too,  into  the  depths 
of  abasement  and  ignominy,  until  we  insensibly  come  to 
feel  how  contemptible  we  were.  And  that  would  be  surely 
death  !  ” 

“  I  say  no  more  ;  I  agree.  I  only  meant  that  you  should 
understand  why  my  bitterness  and  despair  are  beyond  my 
control  at  times.  I  have  no  confidence  in  the  success  of 
this  attempt,  and  no  sympathy  with  it,  since — as  I  have 
told  you  already — where  I  am  matters  not  one  jot  to  me, 
if  I  am  not  in  Russia.” 

Eugenia  bowed  her  head.  “It  is  done  ;  our  resolve  is 
taken,”  she  said,  “  we  cannot  draw  back  now.  We  shall 
not,  Artemius,  shall  we  ?  Arty,  I  love — I  want  so  much 
to^love  you  !  ” 


CHAPTER  XV 


ON  the  following  day  a  Cossack  broke  in  upon  Samuel, 
who  was  still  asleep,  with  a  note  to  say  that  the 
Ispravnik  desired  to  see  him.  He  answered  that  he  would 
come  presently,  and  went  straight  to  warn  his  comrades 
and  advise  with  them.  Dreading  what  might  happen, 
they  hastily  concealed  in  the  snow  the  tins  of  pernmican 
which  they  had  already  prepared,  and  took  such  of  the 
stores  as  were  not  yet  tinned  to  Arkanoff’s  house.  He 
received  them  without  protesting,  though  with  manifest 
unwillingness.  It  was  agreed  that,  should  there  be  a 
domiciliary  visit,  they  should  say  that  the  meat  preserves 
were  being  prepared  for  the  summer  season,  against  a 
possible  still  further  rise  of  prices  owing  to  the  American’s 
arrival.  Glicksberg,  who  had  been  despatched  to  Kra- 
suski’s  workshop  to  warn  him,  returned  presently,  his 
face  pale,  and  his  eyes  starting  from  their  sockets  with 
fear. 

“  The  madman  !  ”  he  cried.  “  He’ll  be  the  ruin  of  us  all  ! 
I  told  him  to  hide  the  things  ;  he  just  gave  me  a  nod,  and 
hammered  away  as  before.  And  yet  there  were  heaps  of 
screws  and  nails  lying  about  upon  the  ground.  They  will 
find  out  everything  !  I  offered  to  help  him  to  hide  them  ; 
he  would  not  let  me,  but  took  his  revolver  and  laid  it  dowrn 
ready  to  hand.  What  the  lunatic  intends  to  do,  I  cannot 
tell ;  he  only  set  his  mouth  hard  and  knit  his  brows,  but 
never  answered  one  word.  But  I  am  no  Terrorist,  and 
I  protest  against  all  bloodshed.” 
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Every  one — with  the  exception  of  Eugenia,  who  tried 
to  excuse  the  young  fellow’s  behaviour,  considered  it  to 
be  violent  and  blameworthy  ;  but  no  one  would  go  to 
expostulate  with  him.  Unfortunately,  Niehorski  was 
away,  having  gone  to  see  Yan  and  Alexandroff,  who  were 
at  their  carpenter’s  work,  and  inform  them  of  the  threat¬ 
ened  danger. 

Meanwhile  Samuel  was  waiting,  not  without  uneasiness, 
in  the  Ispravnik’s  “  Red  Room.”  The  Ispravnik,  on 
coming  in,  told  him  after  the  usual  salutations,  that  he 
wanted  to  speak  to  him  “  on  a  little  ...  a  little  matter 
of  business  ”  ;  and  taking  him  by  the  arm  in  a  very  friendly 
way,  led  him  into  his  own  private  cabinet,  which  glowed 
with  a  crimson  yet  richer  than  the  other  apartment. 

“  Have  a  cigar  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“  I  should  prefer  a  cigarette,  if  you  please.” 

“  This  is  the  affair.  You  must  know  that  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  instructions.  ...” 

Samuel  began  to  puff  vigorously,  and  the  Ispravnik,  too, 
waited  awhile  to  blow  a  cloud,  whilst  he  studied  his  visitor’s 
face  with  the  keenest  scrutiny. 

“  Very  odd  instructions.  I  can’t  make  out  why  they 
are  sent ;  some  informer  has  been  at  work,  I’ve  no  doubt. 
I  am  ordered  to  keep  a  very  strict  watch  over  you  !  You 
gentlemen  have  no  grounds  of  complaint  against  me.  I 
trust  I  have  always  dealt  humanely  with  you,  and  think 
I  have  a  right  to  hope  that  you  will  not  disappoint  me.” 

Here  he  stopped  short,  holding  breath  and  smoke 
together,  and  looked  straight  into  the  eyes  of  Samuel, 
who,  though  he  managed  to  return  the  gaze,  felt  that, 
in  spite  of  his  utmost  efforts,  his  countenance  was  sorely 
changing. 

“  I  don’t  understand  it  at  all,”  he  answered,  to  break 
the  awkward  silence. 
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The  Ispravnik’s  eyes  gleamed  ;  but  it  was  only  a  flash, 
quenched  at  once. 

“  The  Americans,”  he  resumed,  with  perfect  serenity, 
“  will  pass  here  again  on  their  way  to  the  sea-coast,  where 
they  will  seek  for  their  dead  companions.  Had  I  better, 
do  you  think,  send  the  Adjunct  with  them,  or  accompany 
them  myself  ?  ” 

Samuel  did  not  answer  immediately  ;  his  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  the  ash-tray,  on  the  edge  of  which  he  was  very 
carefully  scraping  the  end  of  his  cigarette  ;  he  seemed  to 
fear  exceedingly  lest  he  should  spoil  the  napery,  none  too 
clean  already,  which  had  not  yet  been  removed  from  the 
table.  At  last  he  said,  under  his  breath  : 

“  Better — better  accompany  them.” 

“Ha!  What?” 

“It  will  make,”  Samuel  continued  calmly,  “  no  differ¬ 
ence  whatever.” 

The  Ispravnik’s  face  cleared  up.  “  Can  you  fancy,”  he 
said,  “  what  orders  I  have  received  ?  I  am  to  avoid  using 
an  interpreter,  I  am  to  communicate  with  the  Americans 
in  Russian !  How  the  deuce  can  I  do  that  ?  Well,  I 
guess  from  wrhat  quarter  this  wind  blows.  I  could  play 
them  a  very  pretty  trick  .  .  .  only  I  wrould  like  to  be 
sure.” 

“  Why  be  sure  ?  Play  your  pretty  trick  ;  it  will  always 
be  worth  your  while,”  Samuel  answered,  in  the  same  lighter 
vein  as  his  interlocutor  had  taken. 

“  I  detest  having  a  row,”  the  Ispravnik  said,  medita¬ 
tively,  with  a  grunt.  “  I  abhor  a  rowT  of  all  things.” 

“  Precisely.  By  going  you  will  leave  the  row^  to  others, 
and  you  still  will  be  for  us  what  you  have  been  hitherto — 
a  good-tempered,  peaceable,  pleasant  man.” 

The  representative  of  the  Government  thought  deeply. 
Some  droll  idea  must  have  passed  through  his  mind  pre- 
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sently,  for  his  lips  curved  into  a  smile,  and  he  grasped  his 
visitor’s  hand  as  he  rose. 

“  Agreed.  Many  thanks.  We  shall  manage  this  busi¬ 
ness.” 

Samuel,  too,  grasped  the  proffered  hand  in  all  friendli¬ 
ness,  and  they  parted. 

“  I  could  not  help  giving  the  man  a  bit  of  a  hint,”  he  told 
his  assembled  comrades  in  the  evening.  “  He  has  really 
not  been  unkind  to  us  after  his  fashion  ;  and  it  has  been  a 
good  thing,  not  only  for  him,  but  for  us  as  well,  that  we 
always  were  on  his  side  in  all  the  party  squabbles  in  Jour- 
juy.  He  is  not  without  a  sort  of  cunning,  and  both  ambi¬ 
tious  and  revengeful ;  an  enemy,  as  far  as  I  can  judge, 
rather  to  his  own  personal  adversaries  than  to  us.” 

“  Well,  but  at  all  events  we  must  keep  our  eyes  open. 
‘  From  pestilence,  and  fire,  and  war,  and  friends  among 
the  police,  deliver  us,  0  Lord  !  ’  ”  Niehorski  ejaculated 
fervently.  “  Let  us  first  arrange  about  the  pemmican  and 
the  boat.” 

“As  to  the  latter,  all  is  right,”  Alexandroff  replied. 
“  We  have  stowed  everything  away  in  safety.” 

“  Then  we  must  send  off  at  once  the  stuff  we  have  in 
readiness,  and  get  the  rest  dried  in  double  quick  time. 
Speed  alone  can  save  us.” 

“  But  really,”  Glicksberg  ventured  to  remark,  “  I  do 
not  see  how  we  can  work  faster  than  we  are  doing.” 

“  We  shall  have  to  form  two  parties,  one  relieving  the 
other,  so  as  to  work  day  and  night,”  Pietroff  said. 

“  And  have  our  weapons  ready  should  anything  hap¬ 
pen,”  said  Krasuski. 

“  In  order,  I  suppose,”  Arkanoff  answered,  with  a  short 
laugh,  “  to  compromise  everything  by  some  rash  deed. 
You  take  all  this  in  too  tragical  a  mood.  If  we  are  dis¬ 
covered,  why,  discovered  we  are.  It’s  no  great  thing.” 
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“  Not  for  you,  perhaps,”  growled  Krasuski. 

Niehorski  turned  upon  his  friend  with  a  severe  rebuke. 
“  I  cannot  see,  Krasuski,  what  right  you  have  to  take  the 
matter  into  your  own  hands  as  you  have  done.  And  I 
must  request  you  not  to  do  anything  without  the  consent 
of  the  others.” 

“  Very  rightly  said.  I  saw  him  with  my  own  eyes  lay¬ 
ing  a  loaded  revolver  on  the  workshop  table,”  Glicksberg 
complained. 

“  We,  who  are  Propagandists,”  Pietroff  said,  with  much 
energy,  “  will  never  consent  to  any  violence.” 

It  was  finally  resolved  that  they  should  avail  themselves 
of  the  excitement  and  confusion  which  the  advent  of  the 
Americans  would  surely  cause,  to  hasten  forward  the  work 
in  the  drying-house,  and  carry  some  of  the  heaviest  articles 
to  Yan’s  place  ;  and  Krasuski  promised  to  hurry  with  his 
work  in  the  forge. 

“  I  should  have  done  much  more,”  he  explained,  “  but 
I  am  nearly  out  of  charcoal,  and  cannot  burn  any  while 
the  ground  is  frozen  so  hard.  I  must  have  earth  enough 
to  cover  up  the  billets  of  lighted  wood.” 

“  That’s  your  affair,”  said  Alexandroff.  “  But,”  he  added, 
in  a  very  serious  tone,  “  the  anchor  and  the  screws  for 
the  framework  of  the  boat  will  have  to  be  ready  while 
sledges  can  still  pass  along  the  roads.  If  not,  how  can  we 
get  such  enormous  weights  across  the  river  ?  Besides,  we 
shall  shortly  want  the  screws  to  put  our  boat  together.” 

“  Our  boat  !  ”  Glicksberg  repeated  with  delight.  “  Our 
boat  !  Our  cutter  !  Ah,  the  words  sound  very  sweet  !  ” 

They  looked  at  each  other  ;  their  courage  rose  with 
their  spirits,  and  even  Voronin’s  austere  visage  brightened 
at  the  words. 

Mr.  Morley  arrived  a  few  days  later  ;  but  this  time  he 
was  much  busier  than  before,  and  could  take  but  little 
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notice  of  his  friends.  He  went,  indeed,  to  see  them  once, 
but  remained  only  a  short  time,  and  gave  none  of  his  sailors 
leave  to  visit  them.  They  asked  him  to  take  a  sample  of 
their  pemmican,  which  he  did,  and  pronounced  it  excellent, 
and  also  answered  their  questions  as  to  certain  particulars, 
but  he  was  taciturn  and  out  of  sorts  all  the  while. 

44  It  is  an  odd  thing,”  he  complained  to  Samuel,  “  that, 
though  the  officials  here  appear  to  be  friendly  and  well- 
disposed,  I  am  sensible  of  a  continual  and  dogged  opposi¬ 
tion  to  all  I  want  to  do,  whether  important  or  not.” 

“  They  dislike  you,  Mr.  Morley,  on  account  of  the  sym¬ 
pathy  you  have  shown  us.” 

“  What  sympathy  have  I  shown  ?  ”  Morley  exclaimed  in 
surprise.  “  I  only  went  to  see  you,  and  availed  myself  of 
what  you  knew  of  the  native  language  and  customs.” 

“  And  that  was  enough.  Officialdom  here  would  have 
us  treated  as  lepers.” 

“  Ah  !  that  puts  another  face  upon  matters,”  said 
Morley,  raising  his  eyebrows.  “  I  do  not  consider  myself 
bound  by  their  opinions.  And  I  will  freely  say  that  these 
suspicions  are  very  far  from  unpleasant  to  me  ;  they  re¬ 
lieve  me  from  any  scruples  I  may  have  had.  I  had  guessed 
that  it  was  your  intention  to  escape.  It  is  impossible 
either  for  myself  or  my  men  to  be  mixed  up  in  such  a  busi¬ 
ness.  But  .  .  .  you  are  only  trying  to  obtain  what  we 
Americans  already  possess.” 

“  What  you  possess  would  not  content  us,  though,” 
Samuel  thought,  but  did  not  choose  to  discuss  principles 
then,  and  merely  took  the  hand  which  the  other  offered  to 
him. 

“  At  any  rate,”  he  replied,  “  we  should  employ  other 
methods,  if  we  had  the  liberties  which  you  possess.  Pray 
let  me  thank  you,  in  the  name  of  the  best  and  noblest  part 
of  the  nation,  for  your  generous  kindness  to  us.  Thanks.” 
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Morley  turned  aside,  for  he  was  much  affected.  “  We 
may,  perhaps,  meet  once  more,”  he  said,  “  and  under 
more  favourable  circumstances.  Once  there  was  slavery 
and  oppression  everywhere.  We,  too,  have  had  to  conquer 
our  freedom  !  ” 

A  Cossack  entered  with  an  invitation  to  Morley  ;  he 
spent  the  evening  at  the  Ispravnik’s  house,  and  saw  no 
more  of  the  exiles.  But  Bartels,  the  steersman,  came  a 
good  many  times  in  secret,  saw  the  drying-house,  inspected 
all  the  things  they  had  prepared  for  the  expedition,  and 
always  went  away  highly  satisfied.  “  Ha  !  ha  !  Under 
the  very  nose  of  the  police  !  For  that  is  the  police  station 
opposite,  I  fancy,”  he  would  say,  pointing  to  the  yellow 
building  on  the  other  side  of  the  lake.  And  he  took  care 
to  visit  Moossia,  too,  and  bought  a  pipe  from  him,  with 
the  inscription,  “  A  prosperous  voyage  to  you  !  Jourjuy, 
18.” 

On  the  following  day  the  Ispravnik  started  northwards, 
together  with  the  Americans,  and  the  Adjunct  took  the 
reins  of  government  in  his  place.  The  townsfolk  immedi¬ 
ately  began  to  show  signs  that  something  wras  afoot. 
Kozloff  v7as  seen  several  times  driving  in  his  sledge  from 
one  house  of  the  main  street  to  another  ;  to  the  Adjunct’s, 
and  Father  Akaku’s,  and  the  doctor’s,  and  Denizoff  wfith 
the  eternal  Panteleon  at  his  heels,  was  continually  hurry¬ 
ing  in  and  out  of  the  priest’s  house.  In  the  evening, 
Kozloff’ s  dwelling  vras  bright  with  many  lights — a  sure 
indication  that  a  drinking-bout  vras  going  on  there.  It 
was,  therefore,  with  no  small  surprise  that  the  exiles, 
late  that  night,  beheld  Tcherevin  in  their  midst,  and  they 
asked  him  why  he  had  absented  himself  from  the  party. 
It  appeared  he  had  not  been  invited,  which  (he  said)  wras 
the  reverse  of  disagreeable  to  him  ;  in  the  absence  of  the 
Ispravnik,  he  did  not  care  to  meet  that  set  of  people, 
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whose  behaviour  was  always  offensive  upon  such  occa¬ 
sions.  However,  his  visit  was  but  short ;  and  on  leaving 
he  told  them,  in  a  very  bad  humour,  that  they  had  “  made 
a  shamble  of  their  house.” 

Moossia  showed  himself  there  the  next  day  ;  and  when 
they  sought  to  keep  him  out  of  doors,  and  laughed  at  him 
for  having  lost  his  wager  by  coming,  he  said  in  a  frightened 
whisper,  “  What  a  shame  !  They  have  expelled  Tcherevin 
from  the  hospital.  According  to  the  paper  which  the 
Adjunct  read  to  him,  he  may  not  so  much  as  get  castor 
oil  at  a  druggist’s  !  ” 

“  The  scoundrels  !  ”  cried  Niehorski,  in  an  outburst  of 
rage.  They  were  all  very  sorry  for  him,  and  would  have 
gone  to  tell  him  so  ;  but  they  were  much  pressed  for  time, 
and  knew  besides  that  he  would  come  himself.  He  did 
come,  but  only  the  next  day,  and  extremely  late.  His 
complexion  had  turned  a  pale  yellow,  and  his  face  bore 
the  marks  of  dejection,  but  he  bore  up  as  wTell  as  he  could. 
An  order,  he  said,  had  come  from  head- quarters,  quoting 
the  paragraphs  of  the  regulation  which  forbade  political 
exiles  to  practise  medicine,  and  commanding  that  they 
should  be  applied  with  the  utmost  strictness  in  Jourjuy. 

“  I  have  been  denounced.  It  is  the  doing  of  that  cur, 
Ivozloff.  Well  !  I  am  beaten  at  last  !  ” 

“  Come,”  said  Niehorski,  “  you  will  make  one  of  us  after 
this,  won’t  you  ?  ” 

“No,”  he  answered,  with  a  sad  shake  of  the  head.  “  It 
is  too  far  !  ”  And  sitting  down  on  a  bench,  he  watched 
them  bustling  to  and  fro  at  their  work. 

“  Take  care,  you  !  ”  he  warned  them.  “  I  shrewdly 
suspect  there  is  more  to  come.  The  insolence  of  these 
savages  is  beyond  belief.  Why,  even  Panteleon  begins  to 
be  saucy.” 

“  They  can  do  no  harm  now.  March  is  here,  and  we  are 
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so  far  advanced  that,  if  need  were,  we  might  show  our 
teeth  at  last,”  said  Niehorski.  There  was  so  much  cause 
for  uneasiness,  however,  that  they  decided  to  set  a  man 
to  watch  the  next  day.  Voronin  was  first,  but  noticed 
nothing.  Glicksberg,  on  the  contrary,  when  his  turn  came, 
brought  a  constant  stream  of  news.  Kozloff  had  again 
been  at  the  Adjunct’s  ;  the  Cossacks  about  the  guard¬ 
house  were  suspiciously  brisk  and  lively  ;  Denizoff  was 
going  to  the  doctor’s  ;  a  sledge,  drawn  by  a  bull,  had 
brought  Father  Akaku  home  in  a  state  of  intoxication.  .  .  . 
And  so  on.  The  tidings  were  listened  to  at  first,  and 
seriously  considered  ;  but  soon  palled  upon  the  hearers, 
who  at  last  received  each  announcement  with  such  shouts 
of  laughter  that  Glicksberg  resigned  his  post  in  high 
dudgeon. 

But  another  man  was  set  the  following  day  on  the  look¬ 
out,  when  they  saw  that  the  fermentation  in  the  town  had 
not  subsided  ;  and  besides,  Krasuski  brought  them  some¬ 
what  unpleasant  tidings  from  his  forge.  He  had  heard 
from  some  Yakuts  that,  according  to  the  common  talk 
among  the  Cossacks,  as  soon  as  the  “  little  Toyon  ”  (the 
Adjunct)  became  a  “  big  Toyon  ”  (Ispravnik),  he  would 
make  war  upon  the  exiles. 

Pietroff,  who  had  been  sent  to  reconnoitre,  returned 
hurriedly,  saying  that  he  had  seen  Alexandroff  from  afar, 
hastening  to  join  them.  And  indeed  he  was  amongst 
them  presently,  telling  how  the  police  had  come  to  make  a 
search  at  Yan’s  hut.  “  There  was  the  Commandant  (the 
Cossack  non-commissioned  officer)  and  the  head  man  of 
Burunuk.  They  looked  at  all  the  wood,  and  paid  special 
attention  to  the  empty  byre,  in  which  we  are  working  at 
the  boat.  Luckily  there  was  nothing  in  it  at  the  time. 
They  inquired  what  we  wanted  with  such  long  thin  planks  ; 
I  told  them  we  intended  to  build  a  meteorological  observa- 
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tory,  which  the  Americans  had  advised  us  to  do.  What 
I  said  seemed  to  satisfy  them.” 

“  It  was  a  good  idea,”  said  Samuel,  “  for  meteorological 
instruments  have  been  sent  to  Jourjuy,  and  orders  given 
long  ago  to  build  a  station  here.  Only,  why  mix  up  the 
Americans  with  all  this  ?  ” 

“  Why,  indeed  ?  ”  said  Alexandroff.  “  I  am  sorry,  but 
I  cannot  help  it  now.  How  long  they  will  be  satisfied  with 
this  explanation  of  mine  I  don’t  know.” 

“  It’s  got  to  satisfy  them  !  ”  cried  Niehorski  angrily. 
“  What  are  you  talking  about  ?  ” 

“  Well,  but  I  want  to  know  what  is  to  be  done  if  they 
set  spies  upon  us  ?  I  am  positive  that,  if  they  had  not 
found  me  at  Yan’s  house,  their  search  would  have  been 
much  more  thorough.  I  was  a  great  deal  in  their  way, 
I  could  see  that.” 

“  There  should  always  be  a  couple  of  you  there.  Pietro ff 
might  go  and  lodge  with  Yan  in  your  absence,”  they  said, 
and  were  about  to  take  counsel  as  to  what  they  should 
do  next,  when  a  Cossack  arrived,  whom  the  Adjunct  had 
sent  for  Samuel  in  great  haste.  The  messenger  seemed  to 
have  something  else  also  on  his  mind,  but  he  would  tell 
them  nothing  more  than  that.  Niehorski  offered  to  ac¬ 
company  Samuel,  who,  however,  preferred  to  go  alone  ; 
and  the  exiles  awaited  his  return  in  anxious  suspense, 
sitting  together  in  the  gloom  which  wTas  growing  deeper 
as  the  fire  died  out.  Arkanoff,  in  spite  of  his  efforts,  felt  a 
faint  smile  overspread  his  face,  and  turned  aside  to  conceal 
it  from  his  companions  and  his  wife.  When  they  heard 
Samuel’s  footsteps  in  the  passage,  they  were  breathless 
with  anxiety. 

“  Tcherevin  has  shot  himself  !  ”  he  said,  in  a  hoarse, 
broken  voice,  as  he  came  in. 
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The  funeral  took  place  three  days  later.  It  was  fine 
sunny  weather  ;  one  of  those  early  spring  days,  when  the 
light  seems  to  exult  in  its  deliverance  from  its  long  winter 
captivity,  and  with  the  upward  reflections  from  the  snows 
— already  melted  into  shining  glassy  surfaces  by  the 
warmth  of  the  sun — fills  earth,  and  air,  and  sky  with  a 
flood  of  dazzling  radiance  ;  when  the  whole  landscape 
becomes  a  floating,  swaying,  flashing  assemblage  of 
fantastic  delusive  shapes  and  colours,  with  cross  lights 
quivering  and  flung  back  in  every  possible  direction, 
glowing  vapours  rising  and  wreathing  on  all  sides,  and  the 
ice  and  hoar-frost  everywhere  tinged  with  prismatic  hues. 

They  bore  the  dead  body  to  the  snowy  cemetery.  The 
church,  though  usually  dull  and  dingy  to  look  at,  but  just 
then,  with  its  windows  and  its  gilt  cupola  beaming  in  the 
brilliant  sunlight,  bore  the  appearance  of  some  enchanted 
castle,  built  of  pure  crystal.  When  they  had  let  the  corpse 
down  into  the  grave,  which  was  scooped  in  the  ice-bound 
earth,  and  the  sods,  hard  as  stones,  had  poured  upon  the 
coffin  with  a  harsh  clatter  as  they  filled  the  hole,  the  exiles 
struck  up  their  Revolutionary  Hymn  for  the  Dead  : 

“  From  this  earth  when  our  spirits  take  wing, 

We  believe  our  Avengers  one  day. 

Clad  with  might,  from  our  ashes  shall  spring, 

A  dread  retribution  to  bring  ; 

For  our  souls  shall  give  life  to  their  clay.” 

On  returning  from  the  funeral,  they  met  a  number  of 
the  townspeople  at  the  cemetery  gate,  and  the  Adjunct 
himself  was  present  among  them,  talking  volubly. 

“  What  am  I  ?  A  mere  instrument ;  no  more.  The 
order  was  explicit,  and  came  from  his  Excellency  the 
Governor.  The  Ispravnik  had  no  doubt  requested  to  be 
enlightened  on  that  point.  The  deceased  himself  often 
asked  him  to  do  so.  He  was  a  very  good  man,  a  very  able 
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man.  I  may  even  say  that  I  liked  him.  It  was  the  Isprav- 
nik’s  business  to  do  this,  but  it  is  his  way  to  leave  every 
unpleasant  duty  to  me.  .  .  .  Everything  was  in  confusion 
at  the  police  station  when  he  left.  ...” 

So  said  the  new  Autocrat  of  Jourjuy,  attempting  with 
tears  to  excuse  himself  to  Samuel.  No  one  listened,  no 
one  answered  ;  even  Moossia  turned  away  from  him  in 
silence. 

Some  days  later,  Krasuski  found  a  Cossack  prowling 
about  his  hut,  and,  after  beating  him  to  within  an  inch  of 
his  life,  dispatched  a  most  audacious  letter  to  the  Adjunct 
by  the  first  Yakut  whom  he  met. 

“  What  is  in  the  letter  ?  ”  his  comrades  asked  him, 
when  the  young  man,  pale  with  excitement,  came  and  told 
them  of  the  occurrence. 

“  I  wrote  that  as  the  whole  responsibility  for  the  be¬ 
haviour  of  the  Cossacks  fell  upon  him,  it  would  be  of  him 
personally  that  I  should  demand  satisfaction  the  next 
time.” 

“It  is  a  pity  though.  If  you  were  taken  now,  how 
could  we  do  without  you  ?  ” 

“  Very  true,”  Eugenia  said,  in  a  low  voice.  “  And 
violence  should  be  avoided  as  a  rule.” 

He  cast  a  long  look  at  her,  and  saw,  not  without  con¬ 
fusion,  that  she  was  unusually  troubled  and  agitated. 

At  this  juncture  the  Commandant  arrived  ;  he  had  been 
sent  by  the  Adjunct  to  explain  matters. 

“  The  fellow  is  a  blockhead,”  his  officer  said  in  apology. 
“  An  utter  idiot.  We  cannot  even  conceive  what  he  was 
doing  there.  You  have  punished  him  terribly,  though  ; 
he  was  only  just  able  to  crawl  back  to  the  guard-house.” 

“  The  next  who  comes,”  Krasuski  muttered,  with  a 
menacing  look  at  the  officer,  “  shall  fare  worse.” 

“  What  am  I  ?  ...  A  mere  instrument  .  .  .  no  more. 
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Duty  is  paramount ;  orders  must  be  obeyed,”  the  Com¬ 
mandant  stammered,  in  his  superior’s  own  words. 

Krasuski’s  method  was  a  savage  one,  but  it  succeeded 
with  them.  Two  mounted  Cossacks  were,  indeed,  dis¬ 
patched  the  following  day,  one  to  the  Government  head¬ 
quarters,  the  other  to  the  Ispravnik  ;  but  fear  and  trem¬ 
bling  took  hold  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Jourjuy.  They 
became  very  shy  of  approaching  the  exiles’  huts,  especially 
after  nightfall,  and  the  Reactionary  movement  lost  all 
power  against  them.  The  doctor  alone,  who  was  afflicted 
with  locomotor  ataxy,  and  had  been  drinking  without 
intermission  and  to  the  imminent  danger  of  his  life  ever 
since  Tcherevin’s  suicide,  continued  to  pester  Krasuski 
with  requests  to  repair  his  bird-organ,  which  was  continu¬ 
ally  getting  out  of  order,  and  of  which  the  music  was  the 
only  thing  that  could  render  existence  less  burdensome  to 
him.  And  he  would  send  the  young  man  such  messages  as 
the  following,  written  in  a  shaky  hand  upon  scraps  of  dirty 
crumpled  paper  : 

“  Do  not,  I  entreat  you,  refuse  to  set  to  rights  the  broken 
barrel  which  is  my  only  consolation  in  my  loneliness  and 
melancholy  !  ” 

These  letters,  together  with  the  organ,  were  always 
brought  by  the  same  man,  Fiodorkin,  the  assistant,  now 
the  only  member  of  the  medical  profession  (save  the 
doctor)  in  all  Jourjuy. 
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AS  it  happened,  the  organ  shortly  began  to  come  more 
and  more  frequently  to  Krasuski,  who,  though  he 
was  willing  enough  to  mend  it  for  the  doctor,  whom  he 
counted  as  a  friend,  and  who  had  really  shown  his  kindness 
to  the  exiles  in  deeds  and  not  in  words  only — took  a  strong 
dislike  to  the  constant  visits  of  the  assistant  Fiodorkin, 
whose  sharp  eyes  pried  into  every  hole  and  corner  in  the 
smithy. 

“You  take  the  organ  round  to  your  friends,  and  spoil 
it  on  your  way  ;  I  am  sure  you  do,”  he  said  to  the  messenger 
severely.  “  The  doctor  writes  to  me  that  it  would  not 
play  at  all  the  last  time  ;  yet  it  had  just  been  repaired.” 

“  Lord  forbid,”  cried  the  assistant,  “  that  I  should  ever 
venture  to  play  upon  an  instrument  belonging  to  a  superior. 
Pray  do  not  think  so  ill  of  me.” 

“  Very  good.  The  doctor  has  the  key  to  the  box  in  his 
possession.  I  shall  wind  up  the  organ,  and  you  must  take 
it  to  him  while  it  is  playing.  The  spring  is  a  long  one,  and 
will  not  have  run  down  before  you  get  to  the  doctor’s.” 

He  closed  the  lid,  and  gave  him  the  box,  overflowing 
with  the  blended  sounds  of  a  merry  Viennese  waltz,  and 
the  harsh  whirring  and  grating  of  the  cog-wheels.  But 
the  assistant,  who  had  unwillingly  taken  the  box,  soon 
came  back,  extremely  upset  and  indignant. 

“  I  am  but  low  in  the  official  grades,”  he  cried  ;  “  I  am 
well  aware  of  it ;  but  this,  sir,  is  going  a  little  too  far  with 
me,  notwithstanding.  All  the  people  are  coming  out  of 
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their  houses  to  hear  the  music  ;  the  boys  follow  me, 
yelling  as  if  I  were  an  organ-grinder  !  I  object  to  this. 
Pray  take  the  thing  yourself,  and  keep  it  until  explana¬ 
tions  are  forthcoming.  Hark  !  What  a  hullabaloo  !  ” 
They  could  hear  wild  shouts  outside,  and  Krasuski, 
going  to  his  door,  saw  the  black  box  lying  upon  the  ice  of 
the  lake,  which  shone  golden  in  the  sunbeams,  and  a  ring 
of  Yakuts,  in  bearskin  caps  and  hairy  caftans,  standing 
round  it,  all  very  merry,  though  careful  to  keep  at  a  safe 
distance  from  the  “  Devil’s  singing  box.”  A  little  way 
off,  a  group  of  boys  were  performing  the  Russian  national 
dance,  waving  their  arms,  clapping  their  hands,  and  kick¬ 
ing  up  their  fat  legs,  encased  in  ponderous  winter  boots. 

Krasuski,  laughing  at  the  sight,  was  just  going  out  to 
them,  hammer  in  hand  and  in  his  working  dress,  when  he 
caught  sight  of  a  long  file  of  sledges,  drawn  by  reindeer, 
and  approaching  from  the  further  end  of  the  lake,  with  the 
Ispravnik’s  closely  felted  kibitka  amongst  them.  At 
once,  paying  no  heed  to  Fiodorkin’s  request,  he  ran  home, 
locked  up  the  smithy,  donned  his  best  clothes,  and  hurried 
away  to  meet  the  new  arrivals.  As  he  went,  he  met  the 
Arkanoffs,  going  to  Alexandroff’s  cabin.  “  The  Americans 
have  come  back  with  their  dead  !  ”  he  shouted, 

All  the  town — even  the  assistant  with  the  bird- organ 
still  playing — went  to  join  the  procession.  The  long 
funeral  array  of  sledges,  with  their  drivers  buried  in  furs  ; 
the  grey  reindeer,  coated  with  hoar-frost,  and  advancing 
slowly,  like  dim  spectres,  half  visible  through  the  vapour 
of  their  own  breathing  ;  the  lines  of  lowly  conveyances 
on  which  the  corpses  of  the  mariners  were  lashed,  sleeping 
their  last  sleep — all  these  made  a  thrilling  and  solemn 
spectacle.  Mr.  Morley  and  the  men  of  his  crew  followed 
on  foot,  and  the  exiles  walked  with  them,  after  silently 
shaking  hands. 
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The  bodies  were  carried  into  an  empty  barn,  and  there 
laid  in  rows  on  hay  that  had  been  strewn  upon  the  ground. 
As  they  were  borne  in,  the  wrappings  fell  from  some  of 
them,  and  their  rugged  features  and  writhen  limbs,  now 
rigid  as  marble,  seemed  to  express  the  various  frames  of 
mind  in  which  they  had  died.  One  was  bent  nearly  double, 
with  a  look  of  unutterable  pain  on  his  face  ;  another  lay 
as  if  sleeping,  with  his  arms  propping  his  head  ;  another 
j^et  seemed  to  be  straining  every  nerve  to  resist  a  power 
that  was  dragging  him  into  the  abyss  ;  a  fourth,  stark 
and  stiff,  lay  apart  from  the  others,  with  vacant  bewilder¬ 
ment  staring  from  his  eyes  ;  and  there  was  one  whose 
clenched  fist  was  raised  on  high,  as  though  still  challenging 
the  sky  and  earth  to  the  struggle  in  which  they  had  over¬ 
come  him. 

“  Look,”  said  Morley,  pointing  to  the  dead  men’s  feet ; 
“  all  their  socks  are  scorched.  So  are  their  clothes  ;  and 
some  of  them  have  burnt  feet  and  hands.  They  must  have 
drawn  as  near  to  the  fire  as  they  could  for  warmth,  and 
have  fallen  into  it  in  their  death-agonies,  when  no  longer 
able  to  move  away.  And  yet  they  managed  to  keep  the 
ship’s  papers  and  log-book  faithfully  to  the  end.” 

“  Dying  that  others  may  reap  the  fruits  of  their  death  !  ” 
Eugenia  said.  “  How  noble,  how  soul-stirring  !  ” 

“  That  others  may  reap  !  ”  Arkanoff  returned  in  Russian, 
with  a  sneer.  “  I  doubt  whether  those  Yankees  ever  had 
any  such  motive.  They  wanted  to  get  fame  and  money  ; 
a  gamble  in  which  they  risked  their  lives — and  lost !  ” 

Morley,  who  guessed  the  tenor  of  the  words  by  the 
tone  of  the  speaker,  a  little  later  pointed  to  one  whose 
fearfully  emaciated  face  wore  a  long  flowing  beard,  and 
said  :  “  This  was  an  Irishman,  something  in  your  line  ;  a 
Fenian  who  was  sentenced  to  death  when  a  young  man, 
and  rescued  by  his  friends  on  leaving  the  court.” 
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Eugenia  looked  reproachfully  at  her  husband. 

Morley  soon  went  with  Samuel  to  the  lodgings  which 
had  been  made  ready  for  him,  and  the  other  exiles  returned 
to  their  homes,  their  labours,  and  fears,  and  hopes.  Time 
pressed,  and  every  lost  hour  made  them  uneasy.  The 
Arkanoffs  returned  only  the  next  morning,  after  a  night 
spent  in  vigils  at  the  drying-house  ;  and  Eugenia,  sitting 
down  upon  the  bed,  rested  her  head  on  her  hand.  This 
sign  of  weakness  and  fatigue  was  at  once  remarked  by  her 
husband,  who  went  and  seated  himself  at  her  side. 

“  What  ?  Does  your  head  ache,  Genia  ?  It  is  the  un¬ 
bearable  smell  of  that  drying-house.  Besides,  you  let 
yourself  be  moved  too  easily,  and  take  things  too  much 
to  heart.  You  did  not  so  much  as  look  at  me  all  day  long. 
Oh,  I  know  why.  You  were  angry  because  of  what  I  said 
about  the  Americans.  But  confess  now  that  I  was  right. 
How  can  common  sailors - ” 

“  It  is  not  that,  not  that  !  ”  she  said.  “  I  heard  in  your 
tone  a  note  of  evil  joy,  which  perplexed  and  pained  me — 
just  as  if  you  felt  glad  they  had  met  with  the  death  they 
had  affronted  for  fame.” 

“  Your  high-flown  language  irritated  me,  I  admit,” 
said  her  husband.  “  Your  state  of  enthusiasm  is  owing, 
I  can  clearly  see,  to  the  bad  influence  of  Niehorski,  Alexan- 
droff,  and  the  rest  of  them.  We  who  fight  ought  never — 
especially  not  on  the  eve  of  conflict — to  lose  our  presence 
of  mind  or  let  our  judgment  be  weakened  through  excess 
of  emotion.  We  shall  go  the  very  same  way  by  which  the 
victims  we  saw  have  come.  Half  a  verst  to  right  or  left, 
and  all  will  be  over  with  us.  Whilst  you  were  thinking 
how  sublime  their  death  was,  I  could  not  help  seeing,  in 
fancy,  those  wretched  men,  worn  to  shadows  with  fatigue 
and  hunger,  chilled  to  the  marrow  of  their  bones,  crowded 
together  round  a  dying  fire,  looking  drearily  at  the  embers 
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as  the  glow  began  to  fade,  and  they  were  too  weak  to 
bring  more  wood ;  digging  into  the  ashes  as  they  cooled, 
and  clutching  with  fingers  like  claws  at  the  heat  that  went 
forth  into  the  air.  They  thought  they  wTere  shivering  with 
cold  ;  it  was  with  the  shadow  of  death,  hovering  round 
them  in  the  night.  And  their  fate  will  be  ours  !  Nay, 
those  foreigners  had  at  least  something  which  they  cared 
to  save — the  log-books  and  journals  of  the  ship,  that  were 
sacred  things  for  them.  But  we  have  nothing,  and  shall 
leave  nothing  behind  us.  Oh  !  how  I  curse  the  day  when 
I  gave  my  consent  !  ” 

“  Then — what  do  you  wish  ?  ” 

“  To  stay  here,  Genia  !  To  cut  ourselves  off  instantly 
from  those  men,  and  ask  to  be  sent  away  somewhere  in 
the  neighbourhood.” 

“  What !  ”  cried  his  wrife,  starting  up  in  indignation. 
“  To  spend  year  after  year — all  our  lives,  perhaps — 
amongst  these  horrible  snows  ?  ” 

“Yes,  but — but  we  shall  be  together,”  he  pleaded,  in  a 
trembling  voice. 

She  paused  before  replying.  He  would  have  embraced 
her,  but  she  shrank  from  him. 

“You  know  what  I  think  of  all  this.  You  exaggerate, 
and  give  way  to  imaginary  fears.  Our  enterprise  will 
succeed.  We  shall  start  in  summer,  when  there  will  be 
game  and  fish  in  plenty  all  along  the  coast ;  and  besides, 
we  shall  have  stores  with  us  for  two  months.  When  we 
are  on  the  coast  of  Tchukotska,  it  will  be  as  good  nearly 
as  being  in  America,  the  shore  is  thickly  peopled,  and 
whalers  pass  there  very  frequently.” 

“  It’s  Niehorski’s  voice,”  he  exclaimed,  interrupting 
her  ;  and  then,  “  Let  it  be  as  you  choose,”  he  said  bitterly  ; 
“  but  what  will  come  of  it  ?  And,  for  the  loss  of  all  these 
lives,  who  will  be  most  to  blame  ?  We  ourselves.  Had 
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we  withdrawn  in  time,  we  might  have  prevented  them 
from  taking  these  risks.” 

He  laid  stress  upon  the  words  “  in  time,”  but  she  did 
not  notice  them,  and  said,  with  a  shake  of  her  head,  “  You 
do  not  know  them.  Nothing  can  keep  them  back  now.” 

“  Nothing  ?  Surely  they  are  not  so - ” 

He  ceased  speaking  abruptly,  and  looked  down,  for  his 
eyes  betrayed  a  thought  which  just  then  began  to  take 
shape  in  his  mind. 

“  Well,  what  are  they  not  ?  ”  said  Eugenia,  pausing  in 
her  walk  about  the  apartment,  and  turning  to  her  husband 
for  the  end  of  the  sentence. 

“  Not  so — imprudent,”  he  said  quietly.  “  But  why 
should  we  dispute  ?  You  will  have  it  so,  and  so  it  shall  be  ; 
just  as  I  said  before.” 

The  disturbance  which  the  arrival  of  the  American  crew 
occasioned  in  Jourjuy,  together  with  the  conflicts  and 
wranglings  and  intrigues  amongst  the  “  upper  classes,” 
who  shared  the  gold  that  was  plentifully  scattered  about 
by  the  foreigners,  so  completely  absorbed  the  attention, 
not  only  of  the  townsfolk,  but  even  of  the  Yakuts  in  the 
neighbourhood,  that  the  exiles  wrere  enabled  to  carry  on 
their  preparations  almost  openly,  and  to  act  with  un¬ 
exampled  boldness  and  audacity. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Krasuski,  engaged  in  forging 
the  anchor,  employed  tvro  Yakut  blacksmiths  to  aid  him 
in  beating  the  vice  and  a  bit  of  the  anvil  into  the  required 
shape.  These  men,  naked  to  the  waist,  vrorked  twro  whole 
days  at  a  couple  of  great  bellows,  blowing  such  a  fire  as 
wras  never  seen  before  or  after  in  Jourjuy  ;  they  hammered 
at  the  iron,  streamed  with  sweat,  and  gulped  down  a 
fabulous  quantity  of  hot  tea  and  milk,  these  comforts 
reconciling  them  to  the  whim  of  the  “  rich  white  man,” 
who,  for  no  apparent  motive,  chose  to  forge  they  knew 
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not  what  horned  monstrosity  out  of  good  pieces  of 
metal. 

It  was  then,  too,  that  Yan  and  Alexandroff  conveyed 
to  the  riverside  and  concealed  amongst  the  brushwood 
on  the  banks,  all  the  more  ponderous  pieces  of  the  boat, 
which  had  by  this  time  been  made  ready,  and  brought 
away  from  Jourjuy  the  soldering,  screws,  and  metal 
fastenings  for  the  timbers  and  the  masts,  along  with  a 
good  many  tins  of  pemmican  and  biscuit. 

More  than  half  of  their  task  wras  now  done,  but  the 
work  had  told  heavily  upon  both  their  physical  and  their 
mental  energies.  They  were  weak  and  exhausted  with 
watching  and  long  spells  of  labour  ;  and  the  continual 
fluctuations  of  their  minds  between  hope  and  fear,  now 
raising  their  spirits  to  the  extremes  of  boldness,  now  plung¬ 
ing  them  into  despondency,  had  brought  them  to  such 
a  state  of  nervousness  that  any  incident  might  suffice  to 
make  them  lose  self-control,  the  merest  trifle  destroy  all 
their  labours  and  put  an  end  to  all  their  pleasant  dreams. 

It  will  then  be  readily  conceived  what  a  shock  it  was  to 
Krasuski,  when  one  evening,  on  coming  back  from  the 
smithy  to  take  his  supper  in  the  cabin,  he  saw  the  windows 
of  the  drying-house  shining  with  crimson  light.  He  flung 
the  door  open,  then  banged  it  to  at  once  ;  the  whole  place 
was  like  a  lighted  stove,  with  leaping  flames  and  eddying 
smoke. 

“  Fire  !  ”  he  cried  hoarsely,  bursting  into  the  hut. 

“Fire!  Where?” 

*  “  Here,  in  the  drying-house.  Have  you  got  any  water  ?  ” 

They  had  but  very  little.  During  the  winter  but  little 
water  is  kept  in  Siberian  houses.  It  is  brought  in  the 
shape  of  ice,  and  piled  up  round  the  house  ;  bits  are  chopped 
off  as  occasion  demands,  and  thrown  to  melt  in  a  copper, 
which  always  hangs  over  the  fire.  There  was  some,  how- 
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ever,  at  the  bottom  of  the  pail ;  Glicksberg  and  Pietroff 
seized  a  couple  of  buckets,  and  hurried  off  to  the  nearest 
hole  in  the  lake,  at  which  the  cattle  were  watered  ;  but 
this  was  half  a  verst  away. 

“  Towels,  towels  ! — give  me  towels — and  a  sheet  !  ” 
said  Krasuski,  whose  lips  twitched  convulsively.  44  You, 
Samuel,  climb  to  the  roof  and  plug  the  chimney  tight  with 
the  bags  of  sand  we  have  in  the  hut.”  They  did  as  he  bade 
them,  but  blindly,  not  knowing  why.  The  young  man 
poured  some  of  the  water  into  a  dish,  and  with  the  rest  of 
it  soaked  the  cloths  they  had  given  him  ;  after  which  he 
wrapped  himself  up  in  them,  taking  especial  care  to  cover 
his  head  and  arms. 

4  4  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?  ”  asked  Eugenia,  terrified. 

44 1  shall  go  in,”  he  answered,  speaking  in  muffled  tones. 
44  The  greatest  conflagration,  I  have  read,  may  be  stopped 
this  way.” 

They  all  followed  him  ;  but  when  he  opened  the  door 
and  they  saw  the  whole  room  blazing,  Niehorski  seized 
him  by  the  arm. 

44  Let  go  !  ”  Krasuski  cried,  tearing  himself  loose,  cross¬ 
ing  the  threshold,  and  slamming  the  door,  before  they 
could  prevent  him. 

44  What  is  the  matter  ?  ”  asked  Samuel,  who  had  now 
come  down  from  the  roof.  Niehorski  pointed  to  the  door. 
Within,  they  could  hear  the  splashing  of  sprinkled  water, 
the  snake-like  hiss  of  the  fire,  and  a  harsh  crackling,  spit¬ 
ting  sound  as  from  some  infuriated  wild  beast.  And  thus 
a  few  minutes  passed,  which  seemed  centuries  long. 

44  No  !  Save  him,  save  him  !  He  will  die  !  ”  groaned 
Eugenia.  44  Save  him,  and  let  all  the  rest  burn  !  ”  She 
sank  fainting  on  the  ground. 

Voronin  rushed  forwards,  but  Arkanoff  was  quicker. 
The  hinges  creaked  ;  the  candle  that  Niehorski  held  went 
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out,  quenched  in  the  volumes  of  hot,  pitch-black  stifling 
smoke  which  came  rolling  out,  and  through  which  one 
could  see  the  red  glare  of  sparks  glittering,  like  the  eyes 
of  dying  reptiles,  along  the  walls  and  ceiling.  This  was 
but  for  a  moment ;  immediately  a  crimson  glow  shot  from 
the  stove-door  ;  long,  bright  tongues  of  flame,  streaked 
with  dark  spurts  of  smoke,  rose  above  the  head  of  a  dusky 
figure  standing  in  the  centre  of  the  room  ;  encircled  him, 
darted  across  the  drying-house  and  shot  fierce  sheaves  of 
fire  even  to  the  spot  in  the  passage  where  his  companions 
stood.  They  shrank  back  in  terror  ;  Krasuski  dropped 
to  the  ground,  and  tried  to  crawl  out,  but  his  strength 
failed  him  on  the  threshold,  and  he  fell,  with  only  his 
hands  stretched  outside.  Above,  the  fire  burst  out  more 
furiously  than  ever,  licking  the  door- jambs  and  the  joists 
of  the  passage  roof  ;  but  the  icicles  which  hung  down 
began  at  once  to  melt  and  pour  in  rain  upon  the  heads  of 
the  exiles,  who  stood  transfixed.  At  that  moment  Arkanoff 
reached  the  door  with  a  bound  and,  darting  into  the 
flames,  seized  and  dragged  out  his  comrade.  The  door 
was  closed  again.  Krasuski,  who  was  in  a  swoon,  was 
attended  to  in  the  cabin.  Eugenia  rushed,  sobbing,  to  kiss 
her  husband’s  blackened  face,  but  he  thrust  her  from  him 
with  a  fierce  gesture,  and  cried  wildly,  “  Down  with  the 
passage — down  with  it,  or  everything  will  bum  !  Where 
is  an  axe  ?  ” 

“  No  need  for  that,  we  hope.  There  is  no  more  light  to 
be  seen  in  the  drying-house,”  said  Glicksberg  and  Pietroff, 
who  were  just  arriving  with  the  water.  Samuel  and 
Voronin,  who  went  out  to  make  sure,  confirmed  the  good 
tidings. 

“  The  ceiling  was  of  clay,”  Niehorski  remarked,  “  and 
heaped  with  snow,  besides.  That  alone  has  saved  the 
building  !  ” 
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‘  One  thing,”  said  Krasuski,  who  was  already  reviving, 
though  he  coughed  fearfully.  “  Another  time,  don’t  open 
the  door,  whatever  you  do.  Close  it  even  tighter,  if  you 
can.  You  have  narrowly  missed  killing  me.” 

“  But  if  we  had  not  opened  it  you  would  have  been  dead 
by  now.” 

“  Look  !  ”  said  Niehorski,  pointing  to  a  dark  clot  of 
blood  which  Krasuski  had  thrown  up. 

“  Unnecessary  trouble.  I  was  just  going  to  walk  out 
when  you  interfered.  The  worst  is,  I  have  burnt  my 
fingers,  and  shall  have  to  be  idle  to-morrow,”  Krasuski 
grumbled  and  he  coughed  again,  as  if  his  lungs  would 
burst. 
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FEW  days  passed,  during  which  Glicksberg  did  a 


-£jL  most  difficult  stroke  of  business — the  purchase  from 
the  Commandant  of  twenty  kilogrammes  of  powder  and  a 
hundred  of  lead. 

“  I  had  to  wait  very  long,”  he  told  his  comrades,  glee¬ 
fully,  “  and  to  cast  about  me  for  many  a  day.  At  last, 
hearing  that  Kozloff  had  cleaned  out  the  Commandant  at 
cards,  off  I  went  to  him — and  the  trick  is  done  !  ” 

“  But  did  not  he  ask  you  why  you  wanted  so  much  ?  ” 
Niehorski  said.  “  Was  he  not  surprised  ?  ” 

“Yes.  But  I  told  him  it  was  for  the  Americans  !  ” 

“  Again  !  ”  Samuel  cried  angrily.  “  How  could  you  ? 
Have  I  not  told  you  already  that  their  names  were  not  to 
be  mixed  up  in  this  affair  of  ours  ?  ” 

“  Be  easy,  Samuel,”  Niehorski  said,  to  pacify  him. 
“  It  won’t  occur  again,  you  may  be  sure.  We  shall  not  need 
them  any  more.  And  Glicksberg  could  not,  as  you  yourself 
will  admit,  find  any  answer  more  calculated  to  satisfy 


him.” 


“  Besides,”  Glicksberg  added,  as  a  further  excuse, 
“  there  is  no  fear  either  of  the  Commandant  telling  about 
us,  or  of  our  telling  about  ourselves.” 

“  That,”  said  Arkanoff,  raising  his  singed  and  bandaged 
head  from  his  work,  “  is  another  question.  What  you 
have  done  looks  like  a  dirty,  underhand  machination. 
Whatever  our  aim  may  be,  it  cannot  justify  our  using  the 
names  of  others  without  their  leave  !  ” 
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Glicksberg  looked  askance  at  him.  “  You  are  only  good 
at  criticizing  and  finding  fault.  Why  did  you  not  yourself 
undertake  to  do  what  I  have  done  ?  ” 

Arkanoff  did  not  answer,  for  at  that  instant  his  eyes 
met  those  of  Krasuski’s,  who  seemed  to  look  into  his  very 
soul,  and  the  two  glances  crossed,  ]ike  swords  in  a  duel. 
Krasuski  was  the  first  to  turn  red  and  look  away. 

“  That  man  makes  my  blood  boil  !  ”  growled  Glicksberg. 
“  Who  is  he  to  dictate  here  ?  ” 

“  You  must  sacrifice  your  feelings,”  Pietrofi  observed 
sententiously,  “  on  the  altar  of  our  beloved  America. 
And  now,  take  your  knife  and  get  to  work  ;  it  is  your 
turn.” 

“  How  are  you  getting  on  with  Moossia  ?  ”  Madame 
Arkanoff  asked  Glicksberg,  with  a  bright  smile. 

“  Ah,  my  prisoner  !  He  stops  at  home  and  counts  each 
day  as  it  passes.  His  idea  was  that,  half  the  time  being 
over,  he  had  a  right  to  half  the  money  !  I  made  him  give 
it  up,  though,  and  told  him  that  if  he  went  out  one  day 
before  the  time  was  up,  he  would  lose  his  bet  and  get 
nothing.  That  put  him  out  of  sorts,  and  he  played  me  a 
fine  trick  in  the  evening.  I  was  going  home,  when — about 
half-way  there — I  heard  a  kind  of  noise  like  some  one 
beating  a  big  drum,  or  a  horse  trotting  in  an  enclosure. 
The  Yakuts,  my  neighbours,  had  all  come  out  of  their 
huts,  and  were  standing  at  their  doors  to  listen.  I  asked 
them  what  the  matter  was.  The  noise  came  from  my 
house,  they  said,  and  so  it  did.  In  I  went,  followed  by  a 
crowd  of  idlers  and  feeling  rather  uneasy.  But  when  I 
opened  the  door,  whom  do  you  think  I  saw  ?  It  was 
Moossia,  all  touzled,  wild  with  excitement,  and  red  as  fire, 
flouncing  about  in  the  middle  of  the  room  with  a  great 
baking-shovel  that  he  had  dressed  up  as  a  woman,  with  an 
old  blouse  of  mine,  padded  with  rags  and  belted  about  the 
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middle  with  a  sheet  pinned  round  below  like  a  skirt  ! 
‘  What  does  this  mean  ?  5  I  asked.  He  did  not  answer  or 
hear  me,  but  went  on  dancing  and  prancing  insanely, 
until,  catching  sight  of  me  at  last,  he  stopped  short  like  a 
child  surprised  in  a  fault,  and  excused  himself  by  saying 
that  he  felt  bored  and  wanted  exercise  of  some  sort.  A 
crazy  fellow  !  I  felt  sorry  for  him  ;  but  how  can  we  possibly 
let  him  go  free  ?  ” 

All  thought  this  out  of  the  question.  The  people  in  the 
town  were  now  accustomed  to  his  absence  :  his  sudden 
reappearance  and  gossip  might  do  harm.  It  was  better 
that  he  should  bear  his  captivity  a  little  longer. 

During  Glicksberg’s  narrative,  Krasuski  rose  to  leave, 
after  giving  Niehorski  a  silent  nudge  and  a  look  towards 
the  door.  The  latter  nodded  back  and  went  out,  saying 
that  he  had  business  with  him  at  the  smithy. 

“  What  is  the  matter  now  ?  Why  do  you  frighten  me  so  ? 
You  look  as  if  you  had  a  mind  to  kill  some  one,”  he  said 
bluntly,  when  they  had  got  over  a  part  of  the  way,  and 
Krasuski  had  not  opened  his  lips. 

“  I  should  prefer  to  say  nothing.  But  the  responsibility 
is  too  great.” 

“  Out  with  it,  man  !  Speak,  and  don’t  beat  about  the 
bush  !  ” 

“  Wait  a  bit.  You  must  answer  a  question  of  mine 
first.  Who  was  the  last  man  to  enter  the  drying-house 
before  the  fire  broke  out  ?  Do  you  know  ?  ” 

A  pained  look  passed  in  a  flash  out  of  Nieliorski’s  eyes. 

“  No,  I  don’t,”  he  answered  deliberately,  weighing 
each  word,  after  having  reflected  for  some  time.  “  But 
Voronin  was  certainly  the  last  who  hung  up  the  strips  to 
dry.” 

“  Well,  now,  what  do  you  think  I  found  on  cleaning  the 
place  after  the  fire  ?  A  charred  bit  of  rag.” 
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“  That’s  of  no  consequence.  You  let  it  fall  yourself  on 
going  in,  most  likely.” 

“  No,  it  proves  that  the  fire  was  not  accidental.” 

Niehorski  gave  a  violent  start.  “  My  dear  boy  !  ”  he 
exclaimed  ;  “do  think  a  little  what  you  are  saying.  It 
might  have  been  dropped  by  chance,  either  by  Voronin 
or  by  some  one  else.” 

“  And  yet  I  found  it  hung  by  a  piece  of  wire  just  above 
the  stove-door  where  it  is  hottest ;  we  never  hang  any 
meat  there  for  fear  it  should  be  roasted.  Come  to  the 
smithy,  you  shall  look  at  it.” 

Niehorski  carefully  examined  the  charred  remnants  of 
rag,  and  the  bit  of  wire  attached  to  a  peg  of  half-burnt 
wood.  But  he  made  no  remark,  though  he  was  plainly 
much  troubled  in  mind,  and  the  dark  shadow  of  some 
most  distressing  thought  flitted  several  times  over  his 
mobile  and  expressive  face. 

“  Voronin,”  said  Krasuski,  “  could  not  possibly  have 
done  this.  He  has  not  even  any  such  stuff  about  him. 
This  is  coarse  cotton,  with  a  mixture  of  wool ;  see  how  the 
fabric  is  shrivelled  and  shrunk  together  !  Besides,  I  can 
vouch  for  him.  No  ;  in  all  this  I  perceive  the  set  purpose 
of - ” 

“  My  dear  friend,  I  beseech  you,  name  no  one  !  It  will 
make  no  difference — it  can  do  him  no  good  !  ”  suddenly 
cried  Niehorski,  rousing  himself  from  his  reflections. 

Krasuski  stared  at  him  in  amazement. 

“  But  I  will  !  I  must  speak.  The  man’s  impudence 
absolutely  confounds  me.  Why,  he  was  lecturing  us  on 
morality  this  very  day  !  ” 

“  Say  no  more — no  more  !  ”  Niehorski  interrupted  him 
firmly  ;  and  when  his  friend  remained  silent,  he  raised  his 
melancholy  and  now  gentle,  black  eyes,  and  spoke  softly 
and  earnestly. 
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“  Would  you  institute  proceedings  and  seek  out  the 
culprit  now,  my  boj7  ?  All  the  justice  in  the  world,  if  it 
fail  to  root  out  the  cause  of  the  evil,  is  worth  just  nothing 
at  all  ;  and  can  we  do  that  in  our  present  position  ?  To 
discover  the  author  of  this,  still  more,  to  punish  him, 
would  create  unnecessary  dissensions  and  bitterness 
amongst  us,  and  add  one  more  difficulty  to  the  many  we 
have  to  fight  against  already.  And  can  you  guess  what 
the  result  of  an  inquiry  would  be  ?  Can  you  tell  who 
would  remain  if  it  were  made,  and  who  would  not  ?  ” 

Krasuski  shifted  his  place  uneasily,  and  turned  his  head 
from  the  light. 

“It  is  no  matter  who  did  this,”  the  other  continued. 
“  When  freed  by  us  from  this  hell  on  earth,  he  may  return 
to  his  former  self,  and  by  working  in  behalf  of  our  ideals 
repay  us  a  hundredfold  for  the  ignominy  we  have  spared 
him.” 

“  That  I  never  shall  understand.  It  is  better,  then,  to 
go  about  with  everlasting  suspicions  haunting  my  mind  ?  ” 

“  Certainly  not.  Cast  them  aside  and  at  once  :  that 
is  my  advice.” 

“  And  mine  is  :  padlock  the  door  of  the  drying-house 
securely.” 

“  I  will ;  though  this  is  not  likely  to  occur  again.  A 
man  does  not  make  such  an  attempt  twice.” 

“  Well,  let  it  be  as  you  wish.  I  shall  speak  to  no  one. 
I  shall  even  try  to  forget.” 

The  knitted  brows  of  the  two  friends  had  now  cleared, 
and  they  looked  at  each  other  with  hearty  good-fellowship. 
Niehorski  took  Krasuski’s  hand. 

“  Stanislas,”  he  said,  “  you  are  an  excellent  fellow  ; 
stalwart  both  in  body  and  in  mind — but  terribly  childlike 
as  yet.  Remain  so — as  long  as  you  may  !  Fly  into  a 
passion  if  you  must ;  but  never  bear  a  grudge  against 
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any  one.  And  beware  of  hatred  ;  beware  of — jealousy  ! 
they  are  barren,  unavailing  passions  both.” 

He  once  more  grasped  his  hand,  and  walked  out,  taking 
a  padlock  with  him,  while  Krasuski,  ere  he  again  set  to 
work,  mused  a  long  while  on  the  extraordinary  ending  of 
this  affair,  and  examined  his  conscience  with  extreme 
severity.  “  Niehorski  was  right,”  he  said  to  himself,  at 
last.  “  I  have  been  vile.  In  the  bottom  of  my  heart  I 
have  felt  a  joy  to  know  that  the  man  was  wretched.  But — 
never  again,  never  again  !  ” 

In  the  place  of  Mr.  Morley  and  his  sailors,  who  had  long 
since  cpiitted  Jourjuy,  there  soon  came  a  swarm  of  other 
foreigners,  also  from  beyond  seas,  but  strangely  different 
from  the  first,  and  so  ill-bred  and  displeasing  in  every  way 
that  the  exiles  held  strictly  aloof  from  them.  The  people 
of  the  town,  on  the  contrary,  were  delighted  with  their 
new  guests,  who  loved  to  drink  with  them  and  tell  dirty 
tales  over  their  liquor,  and,  handkerchief  in  hand,  dance 
the  “  Pigeon- dance  ”  at  evening  parties  with  the  dames  of 
the  town.  These  drinking-bouts  and  card-parties  in¬ 
creased  and  multiplied,  until  there  was  an  uninterrupted 
succession  of  them  for  days  and  nights  together.  The 
result  was  that,  a  short  time  after  these  foreign  guests  went 
away,  Father  Akakii  saw  “  a  host  of  green  devils,”  and 
the  doctor,  followed  a  few  days  later  by  his  assistant, 
Fiodorkin,  died  suddenly  of  paralysis  of  the  heart,  the 
effect  of  too  much  drink — which  again  caused  fear  and 
trembling  to  fall  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  town. 

The  Adjunct,  now  generally  admitted  to  be  the  spokes¬ 
man  and  official  representative  of  public  opinion  in  Jourjuy, 
touched  discreetly  on  the  matter  in  a  visit  to  the  Ispravnik, 
in  his  drawing-room.  After  the  customary  forms  of  greet¬ 
ing  had  been  gone  through,  he  cleared  his  throat  and  spoke 
to  the  point  as  follows  : 
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44 1  should  wish  to  call  your  Honour’s  attention  to 
certain  disquieting  rumours  which  are  just  now  rife  among 
the  citizens  here.  Perhaps  you  are  not  aware  of  them,  as 
you  have  been  so  long  away  and  so  deeply  engaged  in  the 
more  important  business  regarding  the  Americans.  The 
two  deaths  which  have  occurred  so  suddenly,  and  following 
so  closely  one  upon  the  other,  have  given  rise  to  the  gravest 
suspicions.  Now  there  is  no  one  here  to  make  a  post¬ 
mortem  examination,  and  report  on  these  deaths,  whereas 
many  are  quite  convinced  that  they  were  due,  not  to 
natural  causes,  but  to  foul  play.  What,  then,  shall  we  do  ? 
Had  we  not  better  place  the  bodies  in  an  ice-cellar  and 
send  word  to  Yakutsk,  instead  of  burying  them  ?  And 
in  that  case  an  inquiry  might  also  throw  light  on  Tcher- 
evin’s  suicide,  which  (it  is  averred)  was  caused  by  a  dis¬ 
appointment  in  love.  And  then  it  will  be  necessary  to 
withhold  the  permit  to  travel  from  the  doctor’s  widow - ” 

Here  the  Ispravnik,  who  had  been  taking  great  strides 
about  the  room,  whilst  listening  to  this  report,  stopped 
short  and  eyed  his  subordinate  curiously. 

44  But — but  I  make  no  proposal  to  that  effect,”  the 
latter  faltered,  in  confusion.  44  On  the  contrary,  we  ought, 
I  think,  to  hasten  her  departure  on  account  of  her  sex  and 
the  hardships  of  travelling  when  the  winter  roads  are  no 
longer  passable.  It  is,  however,  my  duty  to  note  the  fact 
that  latterly  the  doctor  drank  far  too  much,  and  that  no 
one  can  tell  where  he  obtained  the  vodka  ;  both  Gavryl 
Gavrylitch  and  Yaz,  the  Yakut,  deny  that  he  bought  any 
at  all  from  them.  Now  the  cabins  of  the  exiles  are  seen 
smoking  for  whole  nights  together  ;  the  men  are  known 
to  have  carried  boxes  and  packages  secretly  about  the 
town,  and  Krasuski  has  several  strangely  fashioned  objects 
hidden  in  his  smithy.  May  we  not  surmise  that  they  have 
been  surreptitiously  distilling  spirits  from  Iceland  moss  ? 
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a  plant  which,  as  I  have  read  in  the  papers,  grows  in  the 
Government  of  Archangel.  Moreover,  we  have  witnesses 
who  will  swear  that  Moossia  is  drunk  every  day,  and 
dances  with  a  baking-shovel  dressed  up  as  a  woman, 
although  there  is  at  the  same  time  proof  that  he  never  buys 
vodka,  nor  even  stirs  from  his  lodgings. — Would  it  not, 
therefore,  be  advisable  to  pay  those  men  a  sudden  domicili¬ 
ary  visit,  with  a  strong  detachment  at  hand  to  help,  in 
case  of  need  ?  ” 

The  Ispravnik  again  stopped  in  his  walk. 

“  All  this,”  he  said  curtly,  “  I  know  already,  my  good 
sir.  The  doctor  got  his  vodka  from  Kozloff — yes,  your 
friend,  Kozloff,  gave  it  to  him  that  he  might  have  his  own 
way  in  the  hospital  !  For  Moossia,  he  may  dance  with 
whomsoever  he  chooses  ;  and  whatever  he  chooses  to 
drink,  he  may.  As  regards  your  domiciliary  visit,  I  quite 
approve.  You  will  make  it.  Take  the  ten  Cossacks,  arm 
them  to  the  teeth  with  the  shattered  rifles  that  we  have — 
and  lead  them  on  to  the  attack.  I  have  not  the  slightest 
objection.” 

The  Adjunct  said  meekly  :  “  That  the  armed  forces  in 
Jourjuy  are  totally  inadequate  is  a  point  which,  in  your 
Honour’s  absence,  I  have  ventured  to  submit  to  the 
Government.” 

Paying  no  heed  to  this  remark,  the  Ispravnik  resumed  : 
“  These  gentlemen,  I  expect,  will  pay  you  in  full  for  all 
you  have  done  to  them  ;  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  they  have 
long  been  anxious  to  settle  accounts.” 

“  Well  do  I  know,”  the  Adjunct  submissively  interposed, 
“  that  I  am  an  object  of  hatred  to  all  enemies  of  the  Throne, 
the  Church,  and  the  Fatherland.” 

“  And  doubtless,”  the  Ispravnik  went  on,  still  regarding 
him  fixedly,  “  for  these  doings  you  will  get  promotion, 
remuneration — perhaps,  even  an  Order ! — But  there  is  one 
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request  I  would  make  ;  whatever  you  do,  please  postpone 
it  until  I  am  no  longer  here.” 

“  What !  Are  you  going  to  leave  ?  ”  cried  the  Adjunct, 
struggling  to  hide  his  astonishment. 

“  I  am  ;  and  shortly,  too.  I  applied,  and  am  appointed 
to  the  vacant  post  of  Ispravnik,  in  Viliuisk.” 

“  Oh,  and  you  leave  us  !  What  a  blow,  what  a  terrible 
blow  !  ” 

“Yes,  I  leave  you.  My  best  wishes  for  your  success  in 
every  point.” 

The  Adjunct  made  a  low  bow,  shook  hands  with  the 
Ispravnik  fervently,  and  withdrew  with  a  radiant  face. 
But  ere  he  got  home  he  was  again  a  prey  to  misgivings. 
It  must  be,  he  thought,  a  suspicious  victory  that  was  won 
so  suddenly  and  with  such  ease. 
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TO  the  men  who  waited  for  spring  it  seemed  that  it 
never  would  come,  and  that  winter  was  determined 
to  stay  with  them  eternally.  No  sooner  did  the  sun  begin 
to  warm  the  earth  and  tear  its  white  shroud  away  than  a 
glacial  north  wind,  bringing  heavy  masses  of  ashen  clouds, 
would  again  cause  a  fall  of  innumerable  snowflakes, 
descending  like  down  upon  the  earth,  drifting  over  and 
covering  up  all  the  bare  places  which  the  warmth  had 
made.  And  again  the  woods  turned  white,  the  ice  froze 
hard  as  adamant ;  all  sounds  were  hushed,  all  movements 
quelled,  save  the  howling  and  rushing  of  the  bleak  wind, 
now  master  and  lord  paramount,  that  swept  the  sad, 
leaden-coloured  plains,  hunting  down  its  enemy,  the  spring ; 
and  when  its  chill  work  of  desolation  was  done,  and  all 
was  now  one  vast  level  sheet,  it  would  lie  down  to  sleep  in 
some  desert  as  glacial  as  itself.  And  then  the  sun  would 
once  more  peep  forth  at  the  foggy  horizon  ;  the  clouds, 
now  freed  from  their  burden,  rose  at  its  warm  touch,  and 
melted  away  into  the  azure,  or  fled,  wafted  by  the  mountain 
gales,  till  they  vanished  utterly  amongst  the  highest 
peaks.  Golden  torrents  of  light  and  heat  once  more  poured 
mightily  down  upon  the  earth,  penetrated  into  every 
rocky  glen,  soaked  to  the  roots  of  the  trees  that  slumbered 
in  the  dense  woods,  rolled  up  the  steep  hillsides,  and  sent 
a  call  through  the  brown  trunks — a  call  which  stirred  them 
to  put  forth  anew  their  benumbed  vitality.  Before  them 
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flew,  as  harbingers,  moist,  warm,  kindly  breezes,  which 
flicked  the  snow  from  off  the  boughs,  and  turned  their 
motionless,  livid  shadows  into  flickering  ones  of  a  warm 
sepia  tint.  Spring  was  every  day  more  distinctly  felt ; 
but  spring  in  countless  invisible  shreds  and  motes,  dis¬ 
seminated  everywhere.  And  the  whole  land,  yearning  for 
warmth,  was  adorned  for  the  coming  of  the  Well-Beloved, 
in  snowy  and  crystalline  robes,  fringed  with  all  the  colours 
of  the  rainbow,  and  with  diamond  droplets,  dripping  from 
all  things  overhead  ;  putting  forth  to  allure  it  the  first 
resinous  breathings  and  perfumes  of  the  wakening  pine- 
woods,  and  calling  upon  it  with  the  faint  bubbling,  rippling 
voice  of  the  little  rivulets  which  already  began  to  gurgle 
here  and  there.  But  spring  had  been  so  often  frightened 
away  that  she  now  came  on  with  slow,  wary  steps,  hearken¬ 
ing,  as  it  were,  for  the  noise  of  those  icy  blasts  which  might 
at  any  time  swoop  down  upon  her  and  mar  the  delicate, 
ethereal  beauty  of  the  robes  she  wore. 

The  natives  had  foretold  that,  when  she  came  at  last, 
she  would  come  suddenly,  bringing  with  her  many  waters. 

“  That  is  capital — the  very  thing  we  want  !  ”  the  exiles 
said,  and  rubbed  their  hands  in  glee.  And,  indeed,  circum¬ 
stances  were  just  then  very  much  in  their  favour.  The 
sun  was  hard  at  work  ;  the  snows  were  melting  fast  upon 
lakes  and  rivers,  and  settling  down  in  dull  white  heaps 
about  the  creeks  and  coves.  The  roads,  worn  into  great 
holes  and  deep  ruts,  would  soon  be  impracticable  ;  and 
thus  it  was  that  the  Ispravnik,  unwilling  to  await  the 
arrival  of  his  successor  and  the  subsequent  hardships  of  a 
journey  in  the  saddle  through  bogs  and  quagmires,  put 
the  administration  of  his  district  into  the  hands  of  the 
Adjunct,  and  drove  away  with  her  who  had  been  the 
doctor’s  wife.  She  was  rather  sad  and  pale,  but  a  hand¬ 
some  companion,  nevertheless.  Now  the  Adjunct,  who 
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was  bitterly  disappointed  in  his  hopes  of  getting  the 
Ispravnik’s  place,  thenceforth  showed  himself  quite  in¬ 
different  to  everything,  remaining  at  the  police  station 
only  just  as  long  as  the  service  required,  and  the  rest  of 
his  time  either  sleeping  or  playing  at  cards.  The  Cossacks, 
too,  liked  to  play  at  cards  as  much  as  they  disliked  sentry 
duty,  and  now,  on  account  of  the  interregnum,  there  was 
frequently  no  watch  set  at  all,  the  soldiers  all  repairing 
together  to  Yaz’s  vodka-shop,  or  to  the  well-known 
gambling  house  kept  by  Zeltooha. 

The  exiles,  if  they  had  been  so  minded,  might  have 
carried  away  half  the  town,  and  had,  therefore,  no  trouble 
in  taking  what  they  wanted.  They  left  behind  them  only 
those  lighter  utensils,  articles  of  wearing  apparel  and  bed¬ 
ding,  which  they  still  needed  in  their  dwellings,  and  could 
easily  move  afterwards. 

When,  after  a  tedious  journey  over  roads  that  were  now 
well-nigh  bare  of  snow,  the  new  Ispravnik  made  his  appear¬ 
ance  in  Jourjuy,  the  attitude  of  the  exiles  was  externally 
more  correct  than  it  had  been  for  a  very  long  while.  No 
longer  were  the  orthodox  patriots  in  the  town  dismayed 
by  the  sight  of  boxes  of  unknown  shapes,  or  of  smoke 
rising  in  the  night ;  Krasuski  still  worked  at  his  forge, 
but  he  now  turned  out  only  articles  of  common  use  ;  and 
the  exiles  rose  and  went  to  rest  at  the  same  time  as  the 
other  inhabitants  of  the  place.  If  they  were  all  hard  at 
work  now  sewing  clothes  and  linen,  the  explanation  was 
clear  :  they  were  literally  in  rags. 

The  new  Ispravnik  arrived  with  quite  a  large  retinue, 
consisting  of  his  wife,  his  mother,  a  maidservant,  and  his 
wife’s  cousin,  whom  he  at  once  appointed  to  a  good  post 
as  clerk  in  the  police  station.  This  cousin  was  a  gay  young 
fellow,  blue-eyed,  with  carefully  parted  hair,  a  kerchief 
quaintly  knotted  round  his  neck  for  a  cravat,  and  a  tiny 
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moustache  curling  up  under  his  nose.  He  wore  a  bunch  of 
seals  at  his  watch-chain  and  signet-rings  on  his  fingers, 
could  sing  a  little,  scrape  a  little  on  the  violin,  accepted 
drinks  willingly  enough,  though  he  offered  none,  and  played 
at  cards  so  as  neither  to  win  nor  to  lose  much.  A  pleasant 
word  dropped  here  and  there,  and  little  services  rendered 
by  him  whenever  he  had  the  opportunity,  soon  made  him  a 
general  favourite.  Father  Akakii  called  him  a  young  man 
of  promise  and  talent,  and  predicted  that  he  would  climb 
very  high  indeed.  Kozloff  openly  expressed  his  willingness 
to  give  his  daughter,  the  fair  Masiutara,  to  the  young 
fellow  in  marriage  ;  and  Denizoff  had  not  emptied  many 
bottles  in  his  company,  before  he  clapped  him  on  the  back, 
and  cried,  “  Ah,  you  rogue  !  Though  it  is  for  you,  I  suspect, 
the  schoolmaster’s  wife  has  thrown  me  over,  I  like  you 
all  the  same.  For  friendship’s  sake,  what  would  I  not  bear  ? 
You  are  a  brick — a  real  American  !  Devil  take  you  ! 
Kiss  me,  my  boy  !  ” 

And  so  the  Adjunct  was  the  only  one  to  look  upon  the 
new-comers  with  a  jaundiced  eye.  He  paid  no  visits, 
stayed  moping  at  home,  and  one  day  came  to  Krasuski  to 
ask  him  for  a  course  of  lessons  in  Mineralogy  ! 

“  My  views  of  life  are  changed,”  he  said.  “  I  will  waste 
no  more  time  on  idle  gossiping,  or  foolish  drinking-bouts, 
or  acts  of  grovelling  servility  ;  I  mean  to  apply  myself 
closely  to  study,  so  that  I  may  become  an  Ispravnik  in 
one  of  the  gold  mines.  I  may  do  much  good  there,  watch¬ 
ing  the  interests  of  the  poor  workmen,  and  protecting 
them  against  the  inhuman  rapacity  of  the  rich.” 

Krasuski,  whilst  approving  this  scheme,  explained  that 
he  was  then  far  too  busy  to  give  lessons,  and  advised  the 
poor  misanthrope  to  put  them  off  till  the  coming  winter, 
at  the  same  time,  with  crafty  diplomacy,  putting  into  his 
hands  an  old  manual  of  Crystallography,  several  specimens 
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of  minerals,  and  an  instrument  for  measuring  polarization 
that  was  not  quite  unserviceable.  These  presents  sent 
the  Adjunct  into  raptures  of  delight,  and  it  was  soon 
bruited  about  the  town  that  he,  too,  was  shortly  going  to 
leave,  having  been  appointed  Ispravnik  at  one  of  the  gold 
diggings.  But  this  rumour  was  powerless  to  restore  his 
waning  popularity.  The  gold  diggings  were  too  far  away  ; 
besides,  no  one  in  Jourjuy  would  profit  by  them  but  him- 

r 

self.  The  news  had  even  a  contrary  result,  for  the  Isprav¬ 
nik  began  to  consider  his  Adjunct’s  position  as  vacant 
already,  and  stated  his  intention  of  conferring  it  upon  his 
wife’s  cousin,  the  young  police  clerk,  who  was  so  popular 
in  town.  Such  is  human  ingratitude — always  and  every¬ 
where  the  same  ! 

But  at  last  the  spring,  impatient,  as  it  were,  of  the  inter¬ 
minable  delay,  came  forward  with  an  irresistible  rush  and 
blast  of  heat,  and  in  an  instant  all  the  dingy  and  unsightly 
remains  of  the  snow  disappeared.  The  valley,  only  the 
day  before  shrouded  in  dirty,  ugly  white,  was  seen  on  the 
next  of  a  glossy  russet  hue,  set  off  by  the  pallid  mountain 
heights  all  round  ;  and  the  brown  face  of  the  earth  peered 
forth  smiling,  its  bosom  glistening  with  moisture  and 
reeking  with  wrarmth.  It  was  not  unlike  some  young 
gipsy  girl  waking  in  the  dewr  of  the  morning,  stretched 
upon  her  couch  of  dry,  autumn  leaves  and  ruddy  pine 
needles  among  the  yellow  grass  ;  for  the  long  wavy  lines 
of  black  forest  were  like  locks  of  dishevelled  hair  veiling 
her  limbs,  and  the  pools  and  streams  that  glittered  and 
tinkled  on  every  side  resembled  the  silver  trinkets  adorning 
her  body,  and  moving  and  sounding  at  every  beat  of  her 
pulse. 

And  now,  as  the  birds  of  passage  came  flying  in  noisy 
bands,  high  up  in  the  blue  sky  above,  there  began  for 
the  party  yet  one  more  spell  of  hard  work,  and  bustle, 
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and  alarms.  They  crossed  the  river  ;  Voronin  and  Samuel 
were  to  set  about  burning  a  quantity  of  charcoal  for  fuel 
on  board,  instead  of  the  spirits  of  wine  that  they  were 
unable  to  afford.  The  others  worked  at  the  boat,  making 
everything  ready  against  the  day  when  the  first  detonation 
of  the  breaking  ice  should  be  heard,  when  they  were  to  put 
the  pieces  together  and  rivet  them.  This  might  occur  in  a 
day  or  two,  or  might  be  delayed  for  a  week.  The  river,  at 
the  bottom  of  its  deep  bed,  was  still  sleeping  its  winter 
sleep,  under  the  enormous  crystalline  mass  which  enclosed 
it ;  and  although  the  spring,  now  in  full  vigour,  was  con¬ 
stantly  pouring  down  upon  it  boisterous  streams  of  water, 
which  soon  swept  all  the  snow  from  its  dark-blue  surface  ; 
although  the  sunbeams  had  pierced  great  dints  and  cavities 
in  its  massive  thickness,  and  the  quick  downpours  had 
worn  its  edges  into  long  grooves  and  furrows;  yet  it  still 
formed  a  bridge  which  could  be  crossed  in  perfect  safety, 
and  which  the  exiles  watched  ceaselessly,  fearing  lest 
some  one  of  their  band  should  have  a  mind  to  try  the 
passage. 

Every  day,  one  member  of  their  party  visited  the  town, 
on  purpose  that  his  presence  might  be  noted  by  the  police, 
as  well  as  to  gain  information,  and  bring  with  him  on  his 
way  back  a  few  of  the  things  which  still  remained.  Only 
Krasuski,  the  Arkanoffs,  and  Moossia  were  now  living  in 
the  town,  to  keep  an  eye  upon  the  people  there,  or  conceal 
the  absence  of  their  companions.  Moossia,  who  was  kept 
uninformed  until  the  very  last  moment,  was  prevailed 
upon  to  go  over  the  river  for  a  shooting-party  ;  but  Glicks- 
berg  had  much  ado  to  persuade  him. 

“  Eh  ?  Is  not  this  a  trap  ?  Perhaps  you  want  to  make 
me  lose  my  bet,”  he  said  suspiciously. 

“  No,  indeed  I  do  not.  I  confess  you  have  won  the 
wager,  and  proved  that  you  are  a  man  of  determined 
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character.  These  few  days  added  to  so  many  would  make 
the  proof  no  stronger.” 

But  the  more  Glicksberg  protested,  and  the  louder  he 
grew  in  his  entreaties,  the  less  Moossia  felt  inclined  to 
believe  him.  He  would  not  stir  one  step,  he  declared, 
until  the  money  was  paid  down. 

“  But  it  is  in  Samuel’s  hands,  and  he  is  beyond  the  river 
at  present.” 

“  Then  I  prefer  to  await  his  return.” 

Glicksberg,  in  despair,  had  recourse  to  Eugenia  at  last. 
“  You,  Madame,”  he  said,  “  are  the  only  person  able  to 
influence  him.  The  ass  !  He  would  remain  behind,  and, 
when  his  bet  was  won — only  a  few  days  are  wanting — 
come  to  look  us  up,  and  spread  the  discovery  of  our  depar¬ 
ture.” 

It  was  not  easy  for  Eugenia  herself  to  convince  Moossia 
that  Glicksberg  could  not  possibly  do  without  him,  being 
unable  to  carry  all  the  necessaries  by  himself.  Moossia,  she 
pleaded,  ought  to  come  generously  to  his  aid. 

“  Why  did  he  not  say  so  at  first  ?  ”  the  Frenchman 
cried.  “  They  are  always  trying  to  take  me  in.  Of  course, 
Madame,  I  shall  go  since  it  is  your  desire,  but  I  must  have 
a  written  acknowledgment  that  I  have  won.” 

A  most  solemn  document  was  duly  drawn  up  and  signed 
by  everybody,  even  by  Krasuski ;  then,  and  only  then,  did 
Moossia  set  out,  magnanimously  bearing  the  whole  load 
upon  his  back. 

Great  was  his  stupefaction  when,  upon  his  arrival,  he 
learned  what  was  afoot,  and  beheld  the  frame  of  the  boat, 
supported  by  rollers,  and  hidden  amongst  the  bushes  in  a 
convenient  nook  that  served  as  a  building  yard. 

“  Ah  !  So — that  was  the  wager,  was  it  ?  ”  he  mumbled 
at  last.  “  But  howT  are  we  to  haul  so  large  a  boat  up 
through  the  mountains  ?  ” 
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“  Why,  we  are  not  going  southwards,  Moossia,”  they 
replied,  “  but  to  the  north.” 

“  To  the  north  !  ”  he  repeated,  discontentedly,  and  fell 
into  a  brown  study.  To  make  him  understand  their  plan 
of  escape,  they  had  to  show  him  the  map  and  give  him  a 
lesson  in  geography. 

“  All  this  is  very  fine,”  he  said,  when  they  had  done, 
“  but  it  is  impossible  to  get  to  the  sea  by  going  down  the 
Jourjuy.  I  have  heard  from  the  natives  that  it  abounds 
in  whirlpools,  which  suck  down  every  floating  thing  ;  and 
that’s  why  they  avoid  going  on  the  river.” 

“  They  don’t  mean  whirlpools,  but  rapids.  We  know 
all  about  them  ;  but  the  rocks  will  be  under  water  in  the 
high  spring  floods,  so  that  we  can  pass  over  them  in  safety.” 

Moossia  sat  still  demurring.  They  watched  him  in 
great  concern  ;  what  should  they  do  if  he  refused  to  go  ? 
After  a  pause,  however,  he  asked  whether  Madame  Arka- 
noff  would  also  be  amongst  them,  and  when  they  said  that 
she  would,  he  said,  “  If  you  are  all  going,  I  am  with  you — 
though  it  may  be  to  my  death  !  But  what  about  my 
cow  ?  ” 

“  Your  cow  ?  ” 

“Yes,  the  cow  I  hired  for  milk  in  summer.  A  Yakut 
was  to  bring  her  to  me  in  a  few  days.” 

“  Here’s  a  fine  piece  of  business  !  There  will  be  the 
devil  to  pay  now  !  They  will  look  high  and  low  for  you  ; 
and  not  finding  you,  for  us.  But  perhaps  he  might  still  be 
warned  in  time  that  you  don’t  want  the  cow.” 

The  Frenchman  pulled  a  long  face.  The  Yakut  lived — 
where  ?  Somewhere — a  good  way  off.  He  was  not  even 
sure  of  the  man’s  name  ! 

“  I  meant  well,”  he  said,  by  way  of  excuse  ;  “I  wished 
you  to  get  back  the  money  the  wager  cost ;  you  would 
have  had  milk  for  nothing.” 
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“  I’ll  tell  you  what,”  Yan  said  in  a  whisper  to  the  others  ; 
“  I  would  recommend  you  to  have  an  eye  upon  that  fellow. 
You  remember  the  story  I  told  you  of  the  foreigner, 
Schmidt  ?  Let  us  take  the  man  along  with  us  for  two 
hundred  versts  or  so,  and  then  set  him  ashore.” 

“  How  can  you  talk  so,  Yan  ?  ”  said  Glicksberg,  ever 
ready  to  defend  his  protege.  “  As  soon  as  we  are  under 
sail  Moossia  will  be  another  man,  and  make  as  good  a 
sailor  as  any  of  us  !  ” 

Yan  nodded,  but  stuck  to  his  advice  that  the  French¬ 
man  should  be  watched  ;  and  this  being  agreed  to,  the 
arrival  of  Moossia  made  their  labours  harder  than  ever, 
for  he  did  next  to  no  work,  and  was  always  getting  out  of 
sight  and  wandering  away  from  them. 

The  indefatigable  carpenters,  Yan  and  Alexandroff, 
were  alone  to  work  at  the  boat  now.  Pietroff  and  Glicks¬ 
berg,  turn  and  turn  again,  watched  the  river,  looked  after 
Moossia,  cooked  the  meals,  cleaned  the  vessels,  and  pre¬ 
pared  the  beds,  for  they  all  slept  now  in  the  open  air 
amongst  the  brushwood,  as  they  feared  on  one  hand  to 
expose  Yan’s  wife  to  ill-treatment  by  the  officials,  if  they 
lodged  in  her  hut,  and  on  the  other,  to  aggravate  still 
further  the  woman’s  suspicions,  which  her  husband’s 
mysterious  doings  had  already  aroused.  The  place  being 
near  the  banks,  between  which  lay  the  great  field  of  ice, 
they  suffered  a  good  deal  from  the  damp,  and  at  night 
from  the  cold.  They  fed  poorly,  slept  but  little,  and  lived 
in  a  state  of  such  incessant  and  excruciating  apprehension, 
which  the  slightest  cause  now  sufficed  to  a  weaken,  that 
their  sole  thought,  towards  the  end,  was  of  the  moment 
when  the  ice- monster  should  begin  to  move ;  and  if 
prayers  could  have  hastened  that  time,  they  surely  w  ould 
have  done  so. 

Krasuski,  in  town,  experienced  the  same  feelings,  but 
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aggravated  by  his  own  secret  suffering,  often  intensified 
to  the  extreme  agony.  Since  the  fire,  and  notwithstanding 
his  resolution,  he  had  felt  a  distrust,  an  aversion  for 
Arkanoff,  which  he  was  utterly  unable  to  suppress,  reason 
with  himself  as  he  might.  He  never  felt  at  his  ease  but 
with  his  enemy  in  sight  and  close  at  hand  ;  and  he  there¬ 
fore  used  all  manner  of  pretexts  to  keep  him  in  the  work¬ 
shop,  blowing  the  bellows,  holding  the  things  which  he 
himself  was  fashioning,  and  in  short,  giving  what  aid  he 
could.  Arkanoff  clearly  saw  that  the  other  might  well 
have  dispensed  with  his  services ;  guessing  at  Krasuski’s 
motive  for  having  him  near,  he  guessed  wide  of  the  mark, 
yet  he  durst  not  refuse.  He  had  a  fear  of  that  silent  man, 
the  strength  he  displayed  in  every  motion,  and  the  glances, 
like  cold  steel,  which  he  cast.  They  spent  whole  days 
together,  eating  and  drinking  at  one  table,  but  saying, 
beyond  a  few  trite  sentences,  no  word  that  was  not  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary. 

Eugenia,  who  was  grieved  to  see  them  so  distant  and 
reserved,  would  ask  them  both  to  walk  out  with  her  by 
the  riverside  every  evening,  hoping  thereby  to  bring  them 
into  closer  and  friendlier  contact.  So  they  used  to  pass 
along  through  the  scented  woods  and  the  undergrowths, 
just  beginning  to  put  forth  a  downy  golden-green  foliage, 
and  the  glades,  studded  with  the  lilac  hues  of  the  sasanka 
flower,  where  the  bright  green  of  the  new  grass  peeped  out 
amongst  the  dirty  yellow  of  last  year’s  dried  blades  ;  they 
went  by  dry  footpaths,  skirting  the  margin  of  many  a  shallow 
pool,  in  which  the  wild  ducks  rioted,  quacking  and  flapping 
their  wings,  and  sometimes  a  swan  sailed  by,  or  a  flock  of 
geese  came  to  rest  after  a  weary  journey  through  the  air. 
On  all  sides  rose  sweet  perfumes,  and  the  noisy  echoes  of 
all  living  things,  already  oblivious  of  the  winter  which  had 
reigned  there  but  yesterday.  It  was  only  at  the  bottom 
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of  the  steep  ravine  and  far  beneath  their  feet  that  the 
enormous  creature  of  its  making  lay  slumbering,  unmoved 
— the  gigantic  serpent  of  ice,  a  thousand  versts  in  length, 
with  its  tail  high  up  amongst  the  snow-capped  mountains 
and  its  head  plunging  deep  into  the  abysses  of  the  sea. 
The  crimson  conflagration  of  the  late  spring  twilight  shed 
a  fiery  glow  upon  the  encompassing  cliffs,  and  tinged  with 
a  lurid  tint  the  cold  dead  body  of  the  huge  snake,  now  rent 
writh  many  a  gaping  fissure  that  told  of  its  decay.  It  lay  still, 
though  laved  and  wasted  here  and  there  by  many  a  rushing 
streamlet ;  only  now  and  then  a  long  jag  of  ice  would  drop 
from  one  of  its  edges,  and  fall  tinkling  into  the  depths  of 
some  water- worn  chasm.  But  this  wras  the  only  sign  it 
gave  as  yet  of  yielding  to  the  new  power  of  spring  ;  the 
giant  lay,  as  it  seemed,  careless  of  all  that  the  sunbeams 
or  the  waters  rushing  down  its  valley  could  effect. 

“  This  might  last  so  for  ever.  Has  the  ice  never  happened 
to  stick  fast  for  a  whole  summer  season  ?  ”  asked  Eugenia, 
turning  pale  at  the  thought. 

“  Oh,  the  ice  is  formidable  in  appearance  only,”  Krasuski 
answered  her  ;  “it  may  begin  to  move  in  an  hour’s  time. 
Let  the  water  that  is  now  running  over  it  only  become 
abundant  enough  to  float  the  mass  !  The  winter  frosts 
have  already  split  and  granulated  it ;  it  is  crumbly  as 
meal  now.  Were  it  not  for  those  intense  frosts,  I  really 
doubt  whether  the  sun  could  ever  thaw  that  rock  of  ice, 
which  is  eight  feet  thick  in  winter.  It  is  curious,  though, 
that  no  matter  how  hard  the  winter  may  be,  its  thickness 
is  never  more  than  eight  feet.” 

“  Listen,  Arty  dear  ;  is  it  not  really  curious  ?  Never 
more  than  that,”  said  Eugenia,  turning  to  her  husband. 
But  he  remained  silent,  as  usual,  and  unable  to  speak  for 
the  tempest  in  his  mind.  Those  agate-coloured  eyes  of 
Krasuski  could  at  times  (as  he  saw),  when  looking  upon 
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some  one  else,  shine  with  the  softest  light,  his  voice  could 
sound  sweetly,  with  a  caress  in  his  tone  !  Daily  he  vowed 
he  would  not  again  let  himself  be  tempted  to  “  play 
propriety  ”  on  those  detested  walks,  between  that  man 
and  his  own  wife  ;  but  the  next  day  he  would  go,  neverthe¬ 
less,  lest  they  should  walk  out  by  themselves. 

At  last,  as  one  evening  they  went  that  way,  they  saw 
that  the  ice  had  begun  to  move.  On  each  side  of  the  mass 
there  ran  a  swift,  wride  stream,  bright  as  silver,  in  which 
the  strong  current  formed  deep  undulations  and  depres¬ 
sions  and  moving  patterns. 

“  There  is  no  passage  to  the  opposite  bank  ;  and  now 
it  is  all  but  impossible  to  stop  the  expedition.  We  shall 
be  off  in  a  few  days,”  Krasuski  said. 

“  Hark  !  hark  !  ”  Eugenia  exclaimed.  “  I  think  I  can 
hear  our  people  hammering  at  the  boat.” 

They  listened.  Nothing  was  audible  but  the  rushing 
water  and  the  loud  cries  of  some  far-off  cranes. 

“  Oh,  but  they  have  a  thousand  chances  to  catch  us 
still,”  Arkanoff  said,  in  a  hoarse  voice.  “  They  have  only 
to  wait  for  us  in  a  boat  a  few  versts  lower  down,  manned 
by  armed  Cossacks.  Who  knows  ?  Perhaps  they  have 
only  allowed  us  to  proceed  so  far  in  order  to  crush  us  at  one 
blow.” 

Krasuski  was  trembling  with  passion. 

“  Arty,  why  do  you  joke  that  way  ?  ”  said  Eugenia, 
wishing  to  take  off  the  edge  of  his  words.  “  Surely  no  one 
can  have  guessed  at  anything  wrong.  They  are  all  out 
shooting  ;  I  often  hear  the  reports  of  guns.” 

“  But  one  of  them  may  have  perceived  us.  They  are 
not  the  simpletons  we  take  them  for.” 

“  No  one  goes  shooting  on  that  side,  for  the  birds  do  not 
fly  in  that  direction,”  Krasuski  rejoined  curtly.  But  they 
wrent  home  with  disturbed  minds,  and  that  night  Krasuski 
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more  than  once  started  up  and  went  to  the  door,  thinking 
the  Cossacks  had  come  to  seize  him. 

The  following  day  Arkanolf  absented  himself  from  the 
forge  ;  Krasuski  thereupon  grew  so  uneasy  that,  in  spite 
of  the  pressing  work  on  hand,  he  was  on  the  point  of  going 
to  inquire  about  him,  when  Eugenia  appeared  at  the  door. 

“  My  husband’s  head  aches  ;  he  cannot  come.  Mayn’t 
I  take  his  place  ?  ”  she  asked  gaily. 

“  Did  he — did  he  send  you  ?  ”  Krasuski  said,  in  a  low 
voice,  turning  very  pale.  “  Does  he  know  you  are 
here  ?  ” 

He  was  so  troubled  that  Eugenia  changed  colour,  and 
felt  pained  and  disappointed.  That  he  should,  at  such  a 
time,  think  of  social  conventions  and  still  have  the  past 
weakness  of  his  heart  present  in  his  memory  !  She  had  not 
expected  this  ! 

“  No,”  she  said.  “  But  you  are  making  a  copper  reflector 
for  the  spirit-lamp,  I  know,  and  I  came  to  help  you  ;  I 
suppose  you  will  want  some  one  to  hold  it  for  you  while 
you  work  at  it.  I  have  already  been  both  at  Alexandroff’s 
cabin  and  at  Pietroff’s  and  lit  their  fires.  See  how  the 
smoke  is  pouring  from  their  chimneys  !  ”  she  added,  in  a 
tone  that  betrayed  no  embarrassment. 

Krasuski,  it  seemed,  had  not  heard  her.  He  was  gazing 
far  away  ;  he  saw  through  the  open  window  Arkanoff 
standing  in  the  porch  of  his  house. 

“  Madame — dear  Madame  !  ”  he  cried,  “  do  not  ask  me 
why — do  not  try  to  guess  why,  but  go  back,  I  entreat  you 
— go  back  to  your  husband,  and  do  not  lose  sight  of  him 
for  a  single  minute  !  ” 

He  spoke  in  such  thrilling  tones  and  with  such  an  accent 
of  fear,  that  she  hastened  away  immediately,  and  went 
home  at  the  top  of  her  speed.  When  she  came  in,  she  was 
breathless.  Looking  wildly  at  her  husband,  who  was 
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resting  quietly  on  the  bed,  she  leaned  against  the  door-post 
and  pressed  her  hand  to  her  beating  bosom. 

“  What  is  the  matter  ?  ”  he  said. 

“  Arty,  was  it  you  I  saw  here  in  the  porch,  with  a  gun  in 
your  hand  ?  ” 

“  A  gun  ?  What  for  ?  And  you — where  have  you  been?” 

“  At  the  smithy.” 

“  At  the  smithy  ?  ”  he  exclaimed,  sitting  up  and  looking 
blackly  at  her.  “  Well,”  he  muttered,  with  an  ugly  smile, 
“  has  he  asked  for  me  to  come  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  he  has,”  she  replied.  She  was  trembling  in  every 
limb. 

“  What  would  you  say,”  he  asked,  scanning  her  face 
intently,  “  if  I  went  and  blew  his  brains  out  ?  ” 

“You  would  have  no  cause  to  do  so,  Arty  ;  as  God  sees 
me,  you  would  have  none.” 

“  Do  not  swrear  it.  If  I  had  needed  an  oath,  he  would 
not  have  lived  till  this  day.  No  ;  here  I  shall  certainly 
not  shoot  him.  In  America — that  is  another  matter.” 

He  began  to  walk  with  great  strides  about  the  room. 
Eugenia  looked  at  him  blankly,  like  one  who  strives  to 
recognize  a  face  once  known,  but  now  forgotten.  But  as 
he  turned  in  his  walk,  she  could  perceive  his  shoulders 
heaving  convulsively  ;  she  was  pricked  to  the  heart,  and 
fell  on  her  knees  before  him,  sobbing.  Ho  pushed  her 
away. 

“  I  have  had  enough  of  this  acting  business,  and  want 
no  more  of  it,”  he  said  ;  and  taking  his  cap,  walked  to  the 
smithy,  she  walking  by  his  side  all  the  time,  striving  to 
keep  up  with  him,  and  looking  wistfully  into  his  face. 
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CHAPTER  XIX 


iTER  this  scene,  Arkanoff  seemed  to  have  suddenly 


and  completely  transformed  himself.  He  now  be¬ 
came  lively  and  talkative,  and  tried  his  best  to  gain 
Krasuski’s  goodwill.  That  very  evening  he  had  implored 
his  wife’s  pardon,  and  kneeling  at  her  feet,  and  weeping, 
had  cried  out  :  “  Oh,  Genia  !  let  us  get  away  from  this 
place  !  yes,  let  us  go.  .  .  .  If  you  but  knew  what  thoughts 
come  to  me  at  times  !  .  .  .  I  feel  terrified  at  myself.  .  . 

It  is  as  though  some  other  person  had  taken  possession  of 
me  to  drive  me  to  my  ruin.  .  .  .  Let  us  go  !  With  free¬ 
dom  I  shall  again  feel  peace  of  mind  and  love  towards  men. 
A  thousand  ways  will  open  before  me  ;  I  shall  be  able  to 
work,  and  no  longer  forced  to  lie  to  myself  or  to  others. 
Ah,  this  inaction,  this  slavery,  how  hard  it  is  to  bear  !  ” 

“  It  is,  Arty,  it  is  indeed,”  she  answered,  gently  stroking 
his  hair.  From  that  time  their  wounded  hearts  were 
united,  and  peaceful  and  happy  again,  and  the  reconcilia¬ 
tion  promised  to  be  lasting.  In  spite  of  all  perils  from 
without  and  of  all  the  causes  of  apprehension  afforded  by 
the  people  of  the  town,  they  were  more  cheerful  than  they 
had  ever  been.  For  Krasuski,  whose  words  had  implied 
a  dark  suspicion,  and  who  now  met  her  husband’s  advances 
with  cold  indifference,  Eugenia  had  no  feeling  but  dis¬ 
pleasure.  All  this  the  young  man  perceived  clearly,  and 
his  distrust  of  Arkanoff  became  deeper  still.  Every  day, 
and  many  a  time  daily,  he  listened  to  hear  whether  the 
ice,  already  set  in  motion,  had  begun  to  break  up, sandpit 
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was  an  inexpressible  joy  to  him  when  at  last  the  dull  deep 
sounds,  like  the  detonations  of  heavy  artillery,  crashed 
and  echoed  again  and  again,  and  thundered  through  the 
valley.  He  accosted  Arkanoff  with  a  courteous,  almost 
friendty,  demeanour,  telling  him  that  he  would  need  no 
more  services  henceforth  at  his  hands,  everything  being- 
now  ready  save  an  instrument  to  measure  the  rate  at  which 
the  boat  sailed,  and  that,  he  said,  he  could  finish  without 
aid. 

“  You  ought  now  to  visit  the  riverside  with  Madame,” 
he  added,  in  a  burst  of  cordiality.  “  The  breaking  of  the 
ice  in  Jourjuy  is  a  magnificent  sight ;  perhaps,  in  its  way, 
the  most  magnificent  in  the  world  !  ” 

Arkanoff  he  considered  to  be  dangerous  only  when 
alone,  and  now  he  always  walked  out  with  his  wife.  So 
Krasuski,  whistling  merrily,  set  to  work  to  secure  a  canvas 
bag  round  the  ring  of  the  nautical  instrument  he  was 
making.  Through  the  smithy  door  and  window,  flung 
wide  open,  the  sunbeams  entered,  and  the  warm  breaths 
of  the  vernal  breezes  were  wafted  in,  together  with  many 
mingled  sounds,  amongst  which  his  practised  ear  could 
distinguish  not  only  the  noises  of  the  cakes  of  ice  ground 
and  dashed  one  against  the  other,  and  the  murmur  of  the 
gale,  and  the  wild  cries  of  the  passing  birds,  but  also — and 
this  was  due  to  his  training  as  a  smith — the  faint,  rhythmi¬ 
cal  and  frequent  beat  of  hammering  beyond  the  river.  He 
heard  it  all  the  morning  ;  every  stroke  was  breaking  a 
link  of  his  chains,  every  stroke  seemed  to  be  one  step  back 
to  his  native  country.  When  night  came,  he  found  himself 
unable  to  sleep,  for,  in  the  stillness  which  then  prevailed, 
the  sounds  struck  so  distinctly  upon  his  ear  that  he  feared 
lest  others  might  hear  them  too.  He  sprang  up  and 
hurried  to  the  riverside,  where  his  comrades  had  moored 
a  small  canoe,  in  readiness  to  cross  ;  his  mind  was  to  go 
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to  them  and  bid  them  work  with  less  noise.  But  then  he 
reflected  that  before  he  could  arrive  it  would  again  be 
sunrise,  when  the  rush  of  the  waters  would  become  more 
boisterous,  the  blocks  of  ice,  fastened  together  during 
the  hours  of  cold  and  darkness,  would  be  once  more  set 
free  to  crash  and  pound  one  upon  the  other,  and  the  sounds 
of  life  would  again  be  heard  :  all  these  noises  together 
must  effectually  drown  the  echo  of  his  comrades’  work. 
At  present,  everybody  in  the  town  was  slumbering,  and 
besides,  it  struck  him  then  that  no  one  but  himself  was 
familiar  with  the  ding-dong  cadence  of  hammers  alter¬ 
nately  striking,  so  that,  even  if  heard,  it  could  not  be 
known  for  what  it  was.  So  he  went  home  to  bed,  to  sleep, 
to  dream  that  he  was  back  again  in  Poland. 

Suddenly  he  opened  his  eyes.  Some  one  was  clutching 
at  his  shoulder  and  shaking  him.  It  was  Arkanoff,  stand¬ 
ing  at  his  side.  The  golden  sunbeams  flooded  both  bed¬ 
room  and  forge. 

“  We  are  lost,”  Arkanoff  said,  in  a  hollow  voice.  “  The 
townsfolk  are  going  out  for  an  excursion  to  Burunuk, 
close  to  the  very  cove  where  our  boat  lies  !  ” 

Krasuski  started  up,  not  understanding  at  first  what 
the  words  meant.  It  came  to  him  in  a  flash  with  the  ram¬ 
ming  and  grinding  of  the  ice-blocks,  the  sound  of  voices  all 
around,  and  the  rapid  broken  clink,  clink,  deadened  by 
distance,  of  his  comrades  at  work  down  there. 

“  What’s  to  be  done  ?  ”  Arkanoff  inquired. 

Krasuski,  looking  straight  at  the  man,  thought  that  his 
consternation  was  feigned,  that  a  hidden  joy  lurked  in  his 
eyes  and  about  the  corners  of  his  mouth.  Without  giving 
him  an  answer,  the  young  man  donned  his  clothes  with 
feverish  quickness,  and  hurried  into  the  street.  The  first 
persons  whom  he  met  were  a  couple  of  townsfolk,  walking 
arm-in-arm,  hard  by  the  police  station.  Then  he  saw 
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Father  Akakii’s  wife  in  her  gown  of  green  ;  Madame 
KozlofF,  wearing  her  tomato-coloured  robe,  and  Varlaam’s 
wife,  attired  in  violet ;  “  Madame  Angot  ”  was  there,  too, 
tall  and  thin  like  a  maypole  ;  so  was  Denizoff,  swaggering 
about  with  the  rest  of  the  “  gilded  youth.”  He  sped 
swiftly  past  them,  and  beheld  a  sledge  laden  writh  hampers, 
bottles,  kegs,  and  the  new  Ispravnik’s  tent  of  white 
canvas — a  novelty  which  had  never  been  seen  there  before. 
The  ox,  harnessed  to  the  sledge  and  carrying  a  naked 
Yakut  on  its  back,  could  scarcely  drag  the  creaking  vehicle 
over  the  black  earth.  Krasuski  was  presently  far  in  front 
of  these,  and  running  down  the  steep  bank  to  the  water’s 
edge,  wrhen  he  became,  for  the  first  time,  aware  that  the 
Arkanoffs  were  following  him.  He  darted  an  angry  look 
at  them,  caught  up  an  oar,  and  seizing  the  prow  of  the 
canoe  turned  it  and  dragged  it  down  to  the  water.  But 
Arkanoff,  though  out  of  breath,  had  rushed  forward  and 
pulled  at  the  skiff  on  the  other  side.  There  was  a  struggle, 
each  tugging  it  towards  himself. 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?  Let  go,  you  .  .  .  you  scoun¬ 
drel  !  ”  Krasuski  cried,  making  a  thrust  at  the  other  with 
his  oar. 

“  Let  go,  you  !  ”  Arkanoff  panted.  “.  .  .  You  can  do 
nothing  .  .  .  you’ll  be  drowned — and  without  you  we 
are  lost !  ” 

Perhaps  Krasuski  did  not  hear  the  protest,  perhaps  he 
did  not  understand  it.  He  got  possession  of  the  canoe, 
seated  himself,  and  drove  it  far  into  the  river  with  a 
vigorous  shove.  Arkanoff  and  Eugenia  looked  on  in  terror 
as  he  shaped  his  course  right  towards  the  stream  of  grind¬ 
ing  ice-blocks  that  was  rushing  down.  But  all  at  once  he 
changed  it,  and  having  now  regained  his  self-possession, 
let  the  frail  barque  float  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the 
drifting  heap  of  debris.  These  were  no  longer  floating 
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down  in  one  serried  mass  as  when  the  ice  first  broke  u^, 
but  in  many  separate  columns,  mostly  in  the  middle  of 
the  river,  and  forming  agglomerations  only  at  the  bends 
of  the  stream,  where  they  tossed  about  with  a  hurtling 
uproar.  On  either  side,  large  streaks  and  stretches  of 
water  were  visible  amongst  the  ice-packs,  and  it  was  on 
these  that  Krasuski  counted  to  get  through.  Down  the 
river,  swift  as  an  arrow,  went  his  barque,  beyond  the 
groups  of  big  blocks,  beyond  the  hosts  of  little  ones,  and 
the  great  ice  towers,  leaning  and  pressing  one  against  the 
other  ;  Krasuski  all  the  time  carefully  seeking,  and  finding 
at  last,  a  channel  wide  enough  for  his  boat  to  dart  through. 
The  two  spectators,  with  bated  breath,  witnessed  how 
dexterously  he  avoided  collision  with  lesser  fragments  by 
constantly  keeping  on  the  lee  side  of  the  great  floating 
ice-fields,  and  when  surrounded  by  these,  landing,  dragging 
the  skiff  after  him,  and  launching  it  again  upon  the  farther 
side.  He  had  thus  already  crossed  the  greater  part  of  the 
river,  and  Arkanoff  was  wiping  the  perspiration  from  his 
brow  and  thinking  how  surely  such  an  enterprise  must 
have  resulted  in  death  had  he  attempted  it,  when  his 
attention  was  recalled  to  the  river  by  a  piercing  shriek 
from  his  wife.  The  boat  had  disappeared.  Krasuski  was 
kneeling  along  on  a  tossing  fragment.  The  rest  of  his 
achievement — how  he  leaped  from  block  to  block,  threw 
off  his  coat,  swam  across  the  last  ice-free  channel,  caught 
hold  of  the  overhanging  osiers  on  the  other  shore,  and 
was  met  by  well-known  figures,  who  were  hastening  to 
his  aid — all  this  Arkanoff  saw  but  dimly,  thunderstruck 
as  he  was  by  the  tone  of  his  wife’s  cry  and  by  the  expres¬ 
sion  on  her  face.  He  thought  he  never  yet  had  seen  her  so 
deadly  pale,  or  wearing  a  look  of  such  fearful  agony. 

It  was  only  after  the  noise  of  hammering  beyond  the 
river  had  ceased  abruptly  that  she  opened  her  eyes  and 
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looked  wildly  out  upon  the  great  glass-like  crystals  of  ice 
piled  and  tumbling  one  over  another,  and  the  white  fields 
whirling  round  and  round,  shattering  to  pieces  the  lesser 
masses  with  which  they  collided.  She  fancied  they  were 
the  same  that  she  had  seen  an  instant  before— though 
these  were  already  far  down-stream,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  bend — and  she  sought  eagerly  to  descry,  among  those 
she  saw,  the  curly  head  that  she  knew  so  well.  But  it  was 
nowhere  visible.  And  above  her,  at  the  top  of  the  cliff, 
she  heard  the  sound  of  approaching  footsteps  and  voices. 
Some  one  addressed  her. 

“  Good  morning,  Madame  !  You  too,  I  see,  have  come 
out  to  witness  the  frolics  of  our  Siberian  ice.  A  curious 
sight,  is  it  not  ?  ” 

“  More  than  curious  ;  instructive  !  ”  said  another  voice. 
It  was  that  of  the  schoolmaster,  who,  with  the  Ispravnik, 
was  standing  on  the  edge  of  the  cliff. 

“  Look,  look !  .  .  .  I  can  see  something  dark  out 
yonder  .  .  .  like  a  man,  with  outstretched  arms,  lying 
on  the  ice.  Yes,  it  is  surely  a  man  !  Pray  run  and  tell  the 
Cossacks  to  go  to  his  rescue  !  Poor  fellow  !  ”  So  cried  the 
Ispravnik,  pointing  to  Krasuski’s  coat,  which  he  took  for 
a  man.  But  the  schoolmaster  did  not  so  much  as  look 
that  way.  He  had  caught  sight  of  his  wife’s  gown,  glancing 
through  the  new  and  as  yet  scanty  verdure  of  the  thickets 
in  another  direction,  and  beside  her  he  saw  plainly  a  pair 
of  boots,  such  as  are  worn  only  by  men. 

“  How  could  a  man  get  on  to  that  ice  ?  ”  he  mumbled 
crossly.  “  It  must  be  a  piece  of  hide,  or  a  little  earth,  or 
perhaps  some  animal.  And  if  it  were  a  man,  who  the  devil 
could  get  him  out  of  a  pit  of  destruction  like  that  ?  ” 

By  this  time  Eugenia  had  perceived  that  her  husband 
had  left  her  ;  she  returned  with  slow  steps  to  the  town, 
where  she  found  him  at  home,  stretched  on  the  bed,  with 
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his  face  towards  the  wall.  When  she  entered,  he  did  not 
move,  nor  did  he  answer  when  she  called  him. 

“  Sulking  again  !  ”  she  thought.  “  Sulking  like  a  child. 
And  now,  of  all  times — in  the  very  face  of  death  !  ” 

But  she  did  not  care  for  that,  or  indeed  for  anything, 
shaken  and  depressed  as  she  was  after  the  tragedy  she  had 
witnessed.  She  sat  down  in  her  husband’s  easy  chair,  and 
let  her  head  fall  forward,  whilst  fragments  of  past  scenes 
and  broken  snatches  of  thought  crowded  in  upon  her  as  on 
one  who,  in  the  delirium  of  fever,  is  unable  either  to  piece 
them  together  or  to  drive  them  away.  The  whole  world 
appeared  to  her  now  as  an  inane,  dreary  abyss,  through 
which  her  helpless  soul  was  wandering  to  and  fro  to  no 
purpose,  and  in  vain  seeking  something  she  could  lay  hold 
of.  She  longed  to  have  some  one  near  her  to  whom  she 
could  cling,  and  with  whom  she  might  at  least  weep,  and 
with  this  feeling  she  rose  from  the  arm-chair,  sat  down  by 
the  side  of  the  bed,  and  laid  her  hand  upon  her  husband’s 
arm.  But  he,  without  turning  round,  shook  it  off  im¬ 
patiently.  For  a  time  she  sat  there,  with  bent  head  and 
burning  eyes  fixed  upon  an  empty  corner  ;  and  then,  in 
order  to  keep  up  what  remained  of  her  courage  and  her 
strength  by  action  of  some  sort,  she  set  herself  to  prepare 
the  samovar,  and  made  herself  a  cup  of  tea,  so  strong  that 
it  was  almost  black,  which  she  drank  in  a  few  gulps. 

She  made  tea  for  her  husband  also,  and  offered  some  to 
him,  with  a  slice  of  bread  and  a  bit  of  cold  meat.  He  lay 
motionless,  but  when  she  had  gone  out  into  the  porch  to 
look  at  the  town,  she  could  hear  the  sound  of  his  steps  on 
the  floor  within  ;  coming  back  after  a  little,  she  saw  that 
he  had  eaten  what  she  had  set  for  him.  But  he  sat  crouch¬ 
ing  and  glowering,  never  casting  a  look  towards  her. 

“  He  is  drowned.  What  shall  we  do  ?  ”  she  asked,  in  a 
whisper. 
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“  Drowned  ?  Oh,  no  !  He,  he  is  living  ;  and  all  is  well 
in  the  world  !  ”  was  the  sardonic  rejoinder. 

“  Oh,  why  did  you  not  tell  me  ?  ”  she  exclaimed,  between 
anger  and  joy.  “  So  he  swam  to  the  bank,  and  was  saved  ?” 

He  darted  an  evil  look  at  her,  and  remained  silent.  She 
too  held  her  peace,  for  she  saw  plainly  that  “  the  other 
one”  her  husband  had  spoken  of  was  now  in  possession 
of  his  mind. 

“  I  must  let  him  sulk  and  pout  to  his  heart’s  content, 
and  shall  have  to  bear  another  scene  presently,”  she 
thought,  as  she  sat  down  on  a  bench  in  the  porch.  “  So 
he  is  not  drowned,  and  things  are  as  they  were.  We  shall 
escape  in  a  day  or  two,  possibly  in  a  few  hours’  time,  and 
get  away  from  the  torments  of  this  horrible  place.  What 
has  been  its  influence  upon  us  ?  What  has  it  made  of  us 
all  ?  Am  I  myself  what  I  was  formerly  ?  Is  not  Artemius 
changed  ?  And  have  not  the  others  also  been  transformed  ? 
Only  those  who  from  first  to  last  have  stemmed  the  current 
can  call  their  souls  their  own  this  day.  Ah,  how  long  will 
it  be  before  we  are  back  in  the  world,  back  amongst  men, 
back  to  do  fruitful  work,  and  make  sacrifices  that  are  not 
barren  !  ” 

But  she  saw  smoke  rising  from  the  chimney  of  the  forge. 
“  He  has  returned  !  ”  she  cried,  and  ran  to  take  her  fur 
cap  and  jacket.  Arkanoff  got  up  and  stood  in  the  doorway. 

“  Why  are  you  going  out  ?  ” 

“  To  ask  when  we  start.” 

“  Needless  trouble,”  he  said  coldly.  “  We  are  not  going 
to  start  at  all.” 

“  Why  so  ?  ”  she  asked  in  amazement,  drawing  back. 

“  Listen.  Now  at  last  look  into  your  conscience,  without 
shrinking  or  self-deception,  and  then  tell  me  frankly,  as  in 
confession — for  this  is  of  moment  to  all  of  us,  not  to  me 
alone — why  you  want  to  escape  ?  ” 
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“  What  a  question  !  Because  I  wish  for  life  ;  because 
I  want  to  save  you  and  myself  as  well,”  she  replied,  taken 
aback,  and  with  an  attempt  at  a  smile,  a  poor  attempt,  a 
mere  twitching  of  the  lips. 

“  Ah  !  you  wish  for  life.  I  believe  that.  But  that  you 
want  to  save  me — no  !  I  see  through  you  clearly,  and  am 
not  to  be  hoodwinked.  Have  you  ever  cared  for  a  single 
request  of  mine  ?  Ever  done  one  thing  for  my  sake  alone  ? 
Never.  You  have  all  along  been  sacrificing  me — to  others  ! 
Oh,  you  knew  well  how  to  smooth  over  the  sacrifice  with 
grand  words — Duty,  Altruism,  Honour  !  But  when  that 
— that  man  was  lying  in  the  flames,  ‘  Save  him,  and  let  all 
the  rest  burn,’  was  your  cry.  And  this  day,  upon  the 
river  !  I  thought  you  were  dying  !  This  is  too  much — too 
much  !  My  wife,  running  away  at  my  expense  and  with 
my  help — it  is  too  much  !  No  theory  can  justify  that — 
you  wrill  stay.” 

“  But  not  with  you,  at  all  events.  It  is,  as  you  say,  too 
much,”  she  answered,  drawing  herself  up  and  regaining 
her  self-composure.  “  Let  me  pass,  if  you  please.” 

He  would  not  move,  and  continued  to  eye  her  through 
half-closed  lids. 

“  No  ;  you  do  not  go  from  here.” 

“  As  you  will.  They  will  fetch  me,”  she  said,  and  seating 
herself,  unbuttoned  her  jacket. 

He  stood  awhile  watching  her,  and  then,  in  low,  deliber¬ 
ate  tones,  uttered  these  words  :  “  Let  him  come.  I  will 
shoot  him  through  the  head  without  more  ado,  and  the 
whole  stupid  business  will  be  over  then.” 

She  sat  motionless,  with  averted  head. 

“  Ah,  you  fancy  I  dare  not  do  it  ?  You  think  that  this 
will  end,  as  usual,  in  sentimental  talk  ?  You  are  wrong, 
Madame.  You  have  no  idea  of  my  hatred  for  those  high- 
flown,  canting  hypocrites — those  blind,  narrow-minded, 
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self-conceited,  insolent  hounds  !  But  your  sweetheart 
knows  me  better,  and  rates  my  determination  higher  than 
you  do.  He  even  suspects  I  may  warn  the  police.  The 
blockhead  !  As  if  that  were  not  a  different  matter  from 
setting  a  drying-house  on  fire,  or  doing  justice  to  oneself  ! 
But  in  that  narrow  brain-pan  of  his  there  is  no  room  for 
moral  distinctions.” 

Eugenia  groaned.  “  What  have  you  done  !  0  God, 

O  God  !  what  have  you  done  ?  ”  and  she  hid  her  face  in 
her  hands. 

He  paused  for  a  little,  and  resumed  with  more  calm  : 
“  However,  a  scandal  may  be  avoided.  Let  them  set  off 
by  themselves.  No  doubt,  a  severe  penalty  awaits  us  here, 
for  the  fact  that  we  have  given  them  help  can  scarcely  be 
concealed.  But  I  do  not  care  for  that.” 

She  only  shook  her  head.  He  set  his  teeth,  and  leaned 
against  the  doorpost,  looking  out  upon  the  view,  whilst 
she,  with  her  face  turned  away,  continued  to  weep. 

“Do  you  then  go  with  them,  sir  !  ”  was  her  sudden 
proposal.  “  After  this,  we  must  separate  in  any  case. 
I  stay  here,  where  you  would  be  lost,  without  redemption.” 

“  Agreed,”  he  answered,  after  mature  deliberation. 
“The  expedition,  I  take  it,  must  end  in  death  to  us  all. 
You  will  be  delivered  from  me,  Madame  ;  but  if  I  perish, 
so  will  they.  Then  pray  decide  what  I  am  to  say  to  him, 
for  I  see  him  coming.” 

“  Say  that  we  shall  start  to-morrow.” 

He  went  out  to  meet  Krasuski  in  the  porch,  having 
previously,  and  before  her  eyes,  taken  a  revolver  from  his 
table- drawer  and  slipped  it  into  his  pocket. 

She  listened  to  his  apologies  for  not  asking  Krasuski 
in,  as  his  wife  was  suffering  from  a  sudden  indisposition  ; 
to  Krasuski’s  expressions  of  sympathy  and  concern,  and 
afterwards  to  the  particulars  of  his  adventurous  achieve- 
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ment ;  lastly,  to  his  announcement  that  they  would  have 
to  start  the  next  morning  or  afternoon  at  the  latest.  The 
water  was  now  at  its  highest  point,  and  they  must  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  they  had  to  pass  safely  over 
the  rapids.  The  boat  was  to  set  sail  on  the  following 
night. 

“  I  trust,”  Krasuski  added,  “  that  Madame  is  not  so  ill 
as  to  oblige  us  to  postpone  our  departure.  She  is  only 
worn  out,  I  suppose,  and  will  get  plenty  of  rest  in  the 
boat.” 

“  Certainly,  certainly,”  Arkanoff  replied.  “  But  you 
had  better  go  by  yourself  in  the  skiff,  all  the  same  ;  we 
shall  cross  by  the  ferry,  which  has  no  doubt  already  begun 
to  ply.  We  shall  not  detain  the  expedition,  and  you  may 
expect  us  on  the  spot  before  nightfall.” 
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THE  remaining  hours  before  their  departure  were 
spent  by  Arkanoff  and  his  wife  in  the  agonies,  as  it 
were,  of  a  slow  death.  They  were  approaching  a  fatal 
moment  which  filled  them  with  terror  and  despair — a 
moment  after  which  there  would  be  no  possibility  of 
revoking  or  changing  their  resolve.  Yet  they  longed  for 
it,  and  counted  the  minutes  till  it  should  come.  They 
mechanically  made  all  preparations  for  the  voyage,  now 
and  then  interchanging  a  few  words  of  little  significance, 
driving  back  into  their  hearts  their  feelings  of  misery,  and 
the  cry,  “  How  long  !  How  long  !  ”  which  they  both 
mentally  uttered. 

Eugenia  went  with  her  husband  to  the  ferry,  along  the 
well-known  path  between  bushes  all  in  flower  and  wafting 
warm  perfumes  around,  while  the  sun  shone  low,  behind 
the  black  network  of  boughs.  Soon  they  heard  from  afar 
the  incessant  murmur  of  the  river,  newly  awakened  to 
life,  rolling  and  dashing  along  its  shores  ;  and  at  last  they 
beheld  it,  steel-grey,  running  tensely  furrowed  by  many  a 
current,  and  like  the  back  of  an  athlete  whose  muscles 
stand  out  in  the  effort  to  push  forward  a  weight  beyond 
his  strength. 

“  See  here,  Artemius,”  said  his  wife,  stopping  before  they 
reached  the  bank  ;  “  there  is  no  fall  so  low  but  we  may 
rise,  and  no  deed  which  cannot  be  atoned  for  and  blotted 
out.  I  can  understand,  too,  that  the  continual  contact  on 
terms  of  equality  with  men  who  are  better  than  we  must 
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be  hard  to  bear.  Let  us  confess  all  to  our  comrades — 
bear  the  penalty  together.” 

Her  eyes  were  dry,  and  she  spoke  with  composure, 
although  her  voice  several  times  trembled  and  broke. 
Arkanoff  raised  his  head  haughtily. 

“You  speak  to  me  of  atonement  ?  I  do  not  admit  that 
I  have  done  wrong.  Is  what  you  say  now  mere  foolish 
simplicity,  or  do  you  absolutely  wish  for  my  destruction  ? 
It  is  very  easy,  you  will  observe,  to  recommend  acts  of 
sublime  virtue  and  courage  to  others.” 

Eugenia  turned  pale  at  the  words.  “  And  besides,”  he 
added  regretfully,  “  it  would  all  be  of  no  use  ;  the  old 
story  wrould  repeat  itself,  I  feel.  Let  us  go  on.  We  part. 
Live  and  be  happy.  If  I  escape,  I  shall  return  for  you — 
but  without  them  !  See,  the  ferry-boat  is  on  this  side,  and 
about  to  cross  ;  let  us  hasten.” 

Galka  was  in  the  boat  already,  but  waited  on  perceiving 
them.  They  took  a  hasty  and  frigid  leave  of  each  other, 
both  because  of  the  presence  of  several  natives  and  a 
Cossack,  and  because  of  the  complicated  feelings  which 
they  then  experienced. 

“  What,  are  you  a  ferryman  now  ?  ”  Arkanoff  inquired 
of  the  Cossack. 

“  No,  but  under  orders  from  the  Ispravnik  to  stay 

here  with  Galka  and  report  to  him - ”  He  stopped, 

and  then  added  with  polite  discretion  :  “  whether  the 

Tartars  steal  any  of  the  meat  brought  to  town.” 

“  And  so,”  Galka  began  to  chatter,  as  he  bent  to  his 
oars,  “  you  leave  your  woman  behind  you  ?  Do  you  not 
fear  ?  She  is  alone,  and  there  are  many  young  men  among 
you.  Are  you  to  stay  long  beyond  the  river  ?  Going  to 
Yan’s,  I  suppose  ?  ” 

Eugenia  did  not  hear  the  answer,  which  was  lost  in  the 
splash  of  the  oars  and  the  roar  of  the  river.  As  she  re- 
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turned  slowly,  she  ever  and  anon  turned  her  head  ;  and 
she  saw  Arkanoff  reach  the  farther  shore,  climb  the  steep 
path  up  the  cliff  with  his  pack  upon  his  shoulders  and 
disappear  in  the  brushwood. 

A  mysterious  transparent  veil  seemed  at  that  moment 
to  fall  and  wrap  her  in  its  folds,  cutting  her  off  from  the 
world  so  completely  that  it  stretched  even  between  her 
feet  and  the  path  she  was  treading  ;  a  terrible  veil,  soft 
and  yielding  as  air,  and  yet  such  that  it  hampered  her  in 
her  walk  and  made  her  steps  unsteady.  She  strained  her 
mind  to  fix  it  only  on  the  road  she  saw  before  her,  that  she 
might  not  fall  ;  but  her  attention  was  continually  dis¬ 
tracted  by  the  branches  which  overhung  her  path,  and 
the  briars  catching  at  her  dress,  and  the  far-off  cries  she 
could  hear,  and  the  last  rays  of  the  sun,  sinking  below  the 
mountain  tops.  Those  she  met  stared  at  her  with  curiosity, 
she  fancied,  as  if  they  too  could  see  the  strange,  immaterial 
veil  that  enveloped  and  stifled  her,  so  that  she  could 
scarcely  draw  her  breath.  She  wished  with  all  her  heart 
she  was  back  home  again  with  her  face  on  a  pillow,  to  weep 
her  grief  away  ;  but  not  a  tear  fell  from  her  eyes. 

Yet  when  she  got  to  the  house  she  could  not  stay  there  ; 
the  sepulchral  silence  of  the  deserted  rooms,  the  wild 
dreams  that  troubled  her  brain,  the  pain  at  her  heart,  so 
great  that  she  could  scarcely  keep  from  screaming,  and  the 
twilight  now  falling  darker  and  darker,  soon  drove  her 
thence  into  the  street.  She  walked  about,  slowly,  aimlessly, 
now  gazing  at  the  houses  and  the  deep  shadows  around 
them,  now  hearkening  to  the  noises,  growing  fainter,  little 
by  little,  now  looking  at  the  light  within,  that  was  fading 
away  by  degrees.  To  her  it  seemed  odd  and  unnatural 
that  all  things  should  wear  their  usual  aspect,  when  that 
momentous  day,  now  past  and  gone,  leaving  its  conse¬ 
quences  behind  it,  had  so  utterly  transformed  everything 
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for  her.  Then  she  noticed  that  she  was  close  to  Alexan- 
droffs  cabin,  lifted  the  latch  and  went  in.  There  was  a 
musty  smell  in  the  empty  room.  She  lit  the  fire,  and 
sitting  down  in  front  of  it,  now,  for  the  first  time,  felt  all 
the  unutterable  desolation  of  her  solitude.  She  strove 
to  drive  the  Past  out  of  her  mind  ;  and  for  her,  she  thought, 
there  was  no  longer  a  Future.  Seated  on  a  low  stool,  she 
gazed  blankly  into  the  flames,  while  the  reminiscences  with 
which  she  bravely  wrestled  came  hovering  all  around  her. 
Yes  !  For  her  there  was  nothing  now  here,  or  in  the  town, 
or  in  the  whole  world,  but  darkness  and  empty  longing  ! 
So  it  would  be  for  ever  henceforth.  Yet,  was  it  possible 
that  “  they  ”  would  cast  her  off  so  cruelly  ?  She  knew 
“  them  ”  well ;  she  felt  sure  “  they  ”  would  return  ; 
perhaps  “  they  ”  were  seeking  for  her  even  now.  She  must 
see  “  them  ”  again,  were  it  but  to  bid  them  farewell.  Ah, 
why  had  she  such  a  heavy  punishment  to  bear  ?  What 
was  her  sin  ?  Well,  she  had  yielded  to  a  selfish  desire  for 
happiness,  had  loved,  had  followed  her  husband  here,  to 
the  end  of  the  earth,  and  not  chosen  rather  to  perish  in 
the  struggle  to  free  mankind.  It  was  she  who,  through 
her  own  weakness  and  folly,  had  ruined  both  herself  and 
him.  But  she  would  atone  for  all,  conceal  the  absence  of 
her  comrades,  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  police.  “  They 
are  deserting  me,  but  I  will  bless  them,  nevertheless,”  she 
thought.  “  May  they  again  be  free  and  happy  ;  courage¬ 
ous  and  stainless  as  of  old  !  And  now  I  must  hurry  home, 
to  remove  every  trace  of  their  flight.” 

She  left  the  hut,  but  suddenly,  instead  of  returning  to 
her  own  dwelling,  she  struck  off  river-wards,  urged  on  by 
an  irresistible  craving  to  see  them  all  once  more.  Faster 
and  faster  she  walked  through  wood  and  meadow,  taking 
a  short  cut  that  led  straight  to  the  headland  which  they 
must  pass  as  they  went  down  the  river,  till  she  broke  at 
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last  into  a  run,  with  freely  flowing  tears  and  sobs  which 
she  stifled  with  her  handkerchief.  At  last  she  paused 
on  the  extreme  verge  of  the  promontory.  A  thin  line  of 
larches  ran  out  from  the  wood  all  up  its  height ;  and  she 
stood  leaning  against  the  last  tree  of  all,  which  overhung 
the  brink  of  the  stream  far  beneath.  The  troubled  waters 
flowed  at  her  feet,  reflecting  the  roseate  dawn  and  faint, 
blurred  images  of  the  surrounding  forests.  On  the  further 
bank,  a  grey  barrier  of  osiers  cast  a  pearly  streak  upon  the 
grey  waters,  with  a  thin,  glittering  line  of  demarcation 
between  its  reflection  and  itself.  Beyond  them  rose  the 
mountains  amongst  which  the  travellers  had  wandered 
last  summer.  Where  the  osiers  came  to  an  end,  the  river 
turned  and  disappeared  beyond  a  great  hill  of  dark  red 
rock,  sombre  and  frowning,  bare  upon  its  sides,  but  crowned 
with  a  forest  of  pines.  All  was  still,  not  a  sound  was  to  be 
heard,  save  the  rippling  and  bubbling  of  the  water. 

“  Perhaps  they  have  gone  down  already,”  Eugenia 
thought.  “Yet  no  ;  that  cannot  be,  it  is  too  early. 
Artemius  can  scarcely  have  joined  them  j^et ;  and  they 
will  not  have  left  him  behind  as  well.  Yes,  they  will  be 
here  presently.  And  he  surely  will  feel  how  cruel  he  has 
been,  and  ask  them  to  take  me  with  them.  He  must  be 
sorry  now,  and  relent.  But  what  if  he  is  not  ?  What  if  he 
should  do  what  he  said  he  would,  here,  in  this  very  boat  ? 
Would  it  not  be  better  to  go  back  and  give  up  tempting 
Fate  ?  To  let  them  sail  on,  he  to  begin  a  better  life,  they 
to  do  battle  in  the  world  ?  No  !  All  I  want  is  to  see  them 
once  more  ;  and  I  will,  come  what  may.” 

All  at  once  she  gasped  for  breath.  They  had  floated 
down  so  quietly  and  unexpectedly,  from  behind  the  wooded 
bend,  that  they  were  quite  near  before  she  saw  them, 
sailing  in  mid-stream.  The  “  Princess  ”  rode  proudly  and 
gracefully  upon  the  water,  with  a  forward  leap  at  each 
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stroke  of  the  long  oars.  Niehorski  stood  on  deck  in  the 
stern,  and  was  at  the  helm,  the  others  sat  upon  either  side. 
She  could  barely  see  their  faces,  like  white  specks,  for  they 
were  too  far  off  ;  but  she  noticed  that  they  turned  towards 
her.  The  boat  was  going  swiftly  down-stream,  and  they 
were  passing  by  her,  when,  with  tearful  eyes,  she  waved  her 
handkerchief  to  bid  them  farewell. 

At  the  signal,  the  men  ceased  rowing,  the  boat  slackened 
speed  and  hove- to  ;  presently  the  canoe  was  lowered,  and 
darted  towards  her,  swift  as  a  swallow. 

“  We  felt  sure  you  would  come,  there  must  have  been 
some  misunderstanding,”  Krasuski  was  saying  to  her  from 
the  bank  beneath,  a  few  minutes  later.  “  Please  come 
down  directly ;  the  sun  will  rise  in  a  short  time,  and  there 
will  be  Yakuts  wandering  about  on  the  shores.” 

Having  found  a  way  down,  she  followed  it  to  the  water’s 
edge,  and  Krasuski  said,  as  he  helped  her  in  :  “  And  where 
is  your  husband  ?  ” 

“  What  ?  Is  he  not  with  you  ?  ”  she  cried. 

“  Not  he.  Pray  do  not  move  so,  or  we  shall  both  get  a 
ducking,”  he  said,  with  a  violent  plunge  of  the  oar  to 
steady  the  little  craft,  which  had  been  well-nigh  overset 

“  Your  husband  came,”  he  resumed,  “  said  you  both 
had  agreed  to  stay,  and  then  left  us.” 

The  skiff  once  more  lurched  almost  to  oversetting. 

“  Evidently  you  know  nothing  of  boats,  Madame.  But 
here  we  are,  and  that’s  a  comfort.” 

“  Where’s  Arkanoff  ?  ”  cried  all  the  men,  stretching  out 
their  hands  to  greet  Eugenia. 

She  got  on  board,  looked  round  as  though  to  be  assured 
that  her  husband  was  indeed  not  there,  and  then  fell 
fainting  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  which  was  fortunately 
provided  with  conveniences  for  lying  down. 

“  Get  to  your  oars,  men,  get  to  your  oars  !  ”  Yan  ex- 
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claimed,  we  shall  learn  all  in  due  time.  There  is  no 
staying  hero,  the  country  is  too  full  of  people.  Hark  !  the 
cowherds  are  halloaing  in  the  pasture-lands  already  !  ” 

They  pulled  at  the  oars  again  ;  again  the  boat  quivered 
at  regular  intervals,  ploughing  the  waves  and  rushing 
swiftly  along,  leaving  behind  her  the  foam,  the  brushwood, 
the  gnarled  roots  of  trees,  which  drifted  on  the  surface. 
Soon  they  had  rounded  the  hill  of  dark-red  rock  ;  the 
valley  in  which  the  town  lay  was  shut  out,  and  a  new 
and  unknown  landscape  opened  before  them  :  picturesque 
rocks,  rigid  and  stark,  rising  from  the  river  which  bathed 
their  feet ;  scrubby  lowlands  that  were  at  present  vast 
sheets  of  water  ;  and  the  mouths  of  tributary  after  tribu¬ 
tary,  choked  with  uprooted  trees  and  stumps.  They  had 
to  watch  with  the  utmost  care  for  sunken  rocks,  treacherous 
shallows,  and  all  other  dangers  that  might  suddenly  beset 
them  on  a  route  which  they  did  not  know.  Nieliorski  kept 
his  eyes  ceaselessly  fixed  on  the  river,  whilst  the  rowers 
sweated,  bending  over  the  rowlocks.  The  others  were 
supposed  to  be  asleep,  and  awaiting  their  turn  at  the  oars  ; 
but  no  one  slept.  They  were  all  cast  down  by  what  had 
occurred,  and  silent  as  if  they  had  a  dead  man  on  board. 
Eugenia,  lying  prone,  continued  to  sob. 

“  I  can’t  bear  this  any  more  ;  I  would  rather  jump  into 
the  water,”  said  Krasuski  in  Polish,  with  clenched  teeth. 
Niehorski,  still  looking  ahead,  roused  himself  to  speak 
with  quick  decision  : 

“  Comrades,  there  is  no  help  for  it.  Happen  what  may, 
we  must  see  to  this.  Even  should  the  expedition  fail,  we 
cannot  leave  a  comrade  behind  ;  we  have  not  the  right  to.” 

“  But  if  we  return  we  are  lost,”  said  Pietroff.  “  Our 
flight  may  be  known  in  town  already.” 

“  And  then,  he  himself  refused  to  come,”  Glicksberg 
whispered. 
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“  But,”  cried  Niehorski,  “  perhaps  he  would  come  now. 
Some  mistake  may  have  happened.  And  if  it  has,  would 
you  burden  your  consciences  with  his  fate  ?  No,  we  must 
give  him  a  chance  to  rejoin  us.  Whether  our  absence  has 
been  noticed  or  not  is  doubtful  ;  but  one  thing  is  not 
doubtful,  that  if  we  go  on  in  our  present  frame  of  mind 
we  shall  be  lost.  One  cannot  sacrifice  a  man  that  way. 
It  will  be  another  thing  if  he  should  refuse  ;  then  we  could 
set  out  alone  with  light  hearts.” 

Alexandroff  nodded  assent  to  Niehorski’ s  argument, 
and  both  Samuel  and  Voronin  professed  themselves  con¬ 
vinced.  Eugenia  looked  at  the  speaker  full  of  gratitude 
and  hope. 

“You  are  in  the  right  !  ”  said  Yan,  very  decidedly.  “  He 
may  not  have  meant  to  desert  us.  Let  us  hide  the  ‘  Princess  ’ 
somewhere  in  the  thickets  here,  and  two  of  us  shall  go 
together  to  search  for  Arkanoff.” 

They  at  once  looked  out  for  a  hiding-place,  whilst 
Samuel  and  Niehorski  were  chosen  to  bring  back  the 
deserter  ;  and  they  soon  descried,  not  far  from  Burunuk, 
a  pool  of  deep  water,  surrounded  on  every  side  by  a  dense 
growth  of  osiers.  They  managed  to  get  the  “  Princess  ” 
through  a  narrow  passage  overgrown  with  branches  and 
into  the  middle  of  the  pond,  where  they  moored  her,  and 
made  the  skiff  ready. 

“  Take  me  over  to  the  opposite  shore  first,”  said  Yan. 

4  4  I  want  to  have  one  more  look  at  my  children,  before  I  go.” 

44  But,  for  Heaven’s  sake,  come  back  in  time  !  Don’t 
keep  us  waiting  !  ” 

44  Never  fear  ;  the  place  is  close  at  hand — not  ten  versts 
away.  And  I  have  to  fill  my  snuff-box  besides  ;  I  had 
quite  forgotten  about  that.”  So  said  Yan,  to  reassure 
them,  and  loaded  his  44  double-barrel  ”  with  what  re¬ 
mained  in  the  box. 
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Krasuski  rowed  them  ashore,  and  the  men  who  remained 
on  board  took  their  breakfast  and  then  lay  down  to  sleep. 
The  sun  peeped  down  upon  them  with  kindly  warmth 
through  the  boughs,  as  yet  scant  of  leaves  ;  the  wind 
whistled  in  the  thickets,  and  the  swollen  river  brawled 
incessantly  hard  by.  From  afar,  the  cries  of  birds  in 
myriads,  cawing,  chirping,  twittering,  all  eager  for  food 
or  love,  came  to  their  ears.  Now  and  again,  in  the  bright 
azure,  a  lapwing  would  soar  above  them,  white  and  rose- 
coloured,  as  if  steeped  in  the  hues  of  dawn,  and  pipe  with 
shrill  surprise  on  seeing  the  boat  and  men ;  or  a  tawny 
eagle  or  mottled  sparrow-hawk  would  sail  over  from  one 
rock  to  another,  throwing  its  image  on  the  still  water  as  it 
passed ;  and  away  in  the  ripples  fishes  splashed  and 
leaped  from  time  to  time. 

Eugenia  watched,  sleepless,  and  so  did  Krasuski,  though 
he  lay  still,  with  a  blanket  over  his  head.  At  last  she 
called  to  him  :  “  They  are  coming,  they  are  coming  !  ” 
And  looking  up,  he  saw  three  figures  on  the  bank,  and 
leaped  into  the  skiff.  Arkanoff  came  on  board  first,  looking 
as  if  ten  years  had  passed  over  him  since  his  parting  from 
his  wife.  He  came,  broken  down,  wasted,  hollow-cheeked, 
like  a  man  who  has  gone  through  some  dire  sickness,  and 
was  not  ashamed  to  fall  down  at  Eugenia’s  feet  in  presence 
of  all,  nor  to  let  them  see  the  tears  which  streamed  from 
his  eyes.  The  others  turned  away  to  watch  Krasuski  as  he 
rowed  back  with  his  companions.  And  then  Yan’s  vigor¬ 
ous  piercing  whistle  was  heard. 
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PART  IV 


BREEZES,  BILLOWS,  AND  BREAKERS 


A 


CHAPTER  I 


SO  long  as  the  river  flowed  in  one  undivided  stream 
things  went  on  pretty  well,  and  they  glided  smoothly 
on  their  way,  helped  along  by  the  rapid  down-rush  of  the 
stream  in  flood.  The  sole  danger  came  from  the  “  bulls,” 
or  upright  rocks  which  skirted  the  shores,  and  against 
which  the  current  dashed  and  was  driven  back  with 
extreme  violence  and  a  deafening  roar.  But  Nieliorski 
showed  himself  a  capital  helmsman,  and  the  “  Princess  ” 
obeyed  her  helm  to  perfection.  After  a  few  trials,  it  was 
found  to  be  quite  safe  to  spare  the  rowers’  efforts  and  let 
the  boat  approach  those  rocks  so  near  that  the  birds 
which  had  their  nests  on  the  ledges  gave  signals  of  alarm. 
Hosts  of  disturbed  burgomasters,  kittiwakes,  and  other 
unknown  species  of  water-fowl  would  for  a  long  time  after 
their  passage  circle  round  the  ancient  crags,  in  whose 
crannies  a  tree  or  two  would  be  seen,  bending  over  as 
though  to  look  at  its  image  beneath.  Once,  too,  they 
disturbed  a  bear,  which  was  pensively  gazing  into  the 
water,  and  beholding  a  boat  and  men  for  the  first  time  in 
its  life,  it  stood  up  on  its  hind  legs  in  astonishment. 

All  were  cheerful.  On  the  raised  deck  at  the  stern  the 
samovar  was  ever  on  the  boil  ;  every  four  hours  the  two 
oarsmen  were  relieved.  The  steersmen  were  Niehorski, 
who  had  been  elected  captain  of  the  “  Princess,”  and 
Pietroff,  born  on  the  banks  of  the  Volga,  and  somewhat 
conversant  with  river  navigation.  Krasuski  and  Alexan- 
droff  would,  perhaps,  have  been  more  competent,  but  they 
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were  chosen  as  rowers,  because  of  their  great  strength  and 
staying  power.  Those  not  on  duty  had  only  to  eat  and 
sleep. 

“  All  else  in  this,  our  watery  realm,  is  strictly  forbidden  !” 
said  Niehorski,  with  mock  sternness.  “  A  little  joking  is 
allowed,  though,  provided  it  does  not  last  long.” 

The  oarsmen  alone  were  privileged  to  sing,  which  they 
did  both  often  and  loudly.  Alexandrolf  at  first  tried  to 
hush  them,  lest  the  sleepers  should  awake,  but  Yan  de¬ 
clared  that  any  man  who  awoke  should  be  punished  by  an 
extra  hour  at  the  oar.  The  threat  was  superfluous  ;  they 
all  slept  very  well,  notwithstanding  the  songs,  the  rushing 
water,  the  swaying  of  the  boat,  and  the  frequent  excur¬ 
sions  of  the  men  on  duty,  running  along  the  sides  ;  although, 
indeed,  owing  to  the  lurching  of  the  boat,  they  could  not 
always  help  treading  on  their  sleeping  comrades,  and  some¬ 
times  on  very  sensitive  parts  of  the  body,  Moossia,  who 
was  bow-legged,  being  a  frequent  offender  in  this  respect. 

“  I  can’t  have  this  !  ”  Alexandroff  protested  at  last. 
“  So  long  as  you  confined  yourself  to  my  stomach  and  legs 
and  arms,  I  said  nothing,  but  just  now  you  trod  on  my 
nose  !  ”  The  result  of  his  protest  was  that  they  were 
forbidden  to  walk  about ;  Moossia  unconditionally,  the 
others  unless  they  had  an  order  from  the  man  at  the  helm. 

Among  the  songs,  Yan’s  old  and  energetic  refrain  of 
“  Dinday,  dinday  !  ”  had  most  success  at  first,  being 
excellently  suited  to  the  stroke  of  the  oars.  They  also 
sang  together  some  snatches  which  Moossia  remembered 
of  the  “  Red  Flag,”  a  French  socialistic  hymn  that  had 
not  yet  been  translated  into  Russian  or  Polish,  and  other 
popular  or  Revolutionary  songs.  But  all  these  gave  place 
finally  to  a  melancholy  air,  sung  to  the  following  words,  of 
Samuel’s  : 

“  Deep  were  the  shadows  of  night  on  the  land,  and  the 
foemen  that  watched  us  were  sleeping  soundly,  when  out 
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on  the  waters,  the  mirror-like  waters,  our  boat  turned  her 
prow  towards  the  dreamland  of  Freedom  ! 

“  Bold  helmsman,  rejoice  not ;  around  us  are  perils  ; 
the  pilgrims  of  Liberty’s  radiant  abode  must  affront 
many  a  whirlpool  and  breaker,  and  tempest,  and  mist  ; 
the  fell  spectre  of  Famine  may  seize  us  ;  our  barque  may 
be  wrecked,  and  drift  mournfully  over  the  waves,  while 
the  boatmen  lie  drowned  in  their  depths  ! 

“  But,  0  helmsman,  bold  helmsman  !  the  memories 
thou  leavest  behind  thee  are  far  more  appalling  ;  they 
tell  of  bright  souls  merged  in  darkness,  of  Life  done  to 
death  in  the  sombre  abysses  of  doubt ; 

“  Of  the  coils  of  that  snake  which  is  Helplessness, 
strangling  the  mind  ;  of  the  phantoms  of  Madness  and 
Failure  which  come  in  the  night  and  quench  every  spark 
of  that  ardour,  once  burning  so  brightly  ! 

“  Ah  !  think  not  of  these.  Let  thine  eyes,  0  good  helms¬ 
man,  be  fixed  on  the  stars  ;  they  shall  guide  thee  across 
the  expanse  of  the  sea  ;  they  shall  open  a  path  for  our 
barque  through  the  ice  and  the  billows.  ...” 

Thus  they  went  rowing  down  the  river,  never  stopping 
on  the  way,  and  favoured  by  the  circumstance  that  the 
night  hours  were  ever  less  dark  as  they  advanced  further 
northwards.  All  their  wants  were  supplied  from  the  boat, 
and  ere  long  they  became  quite  accustomed  to  the  life, 
which  they  thought  would  continue  thus  until  they  reached 
the  coast.  But  suddenly  they  saw  that  the  river  divided 
into  two  branches  ;  and  ere  they  had  time  to  choose 
between  them,  they  were  swept  down  the  wider  of  the 
two  by  a  current  of  extraordinary  power,  which  grounded 
them  a  few  versts  further  upon  a  shallow  bed  of  stones, 
over  which  the  river  continued  to  run,  noisy  and  bubbling, 
like  boiling  water  in  a  cauldron.  The  “  Princess,”  striking 
upon  some  sunken  boulders,  instantly  turned  broadside 
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to  the  stream,  and  careened  over  with  so  heavy  a  lurch 
that  Niehorski  hung  in  air  clutching  at  the  tiller,  and 
men,  cargo,  and  all  rolled  together  to  one  side.  As  they 
lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  and  saw  the  crests  of  the 
roaring  waves  above  their  heads,  about  to  leap  into  the 
boat  as  she  heeled  over  and  swamp  her,  they  all  cried 
out  with  terror.  Luckily,  the  water  was  not  deep,  and 
Yan  and  Krasuski,  who  jumped  out  first,  hindered  the 
boat  from  capsizing  by  pulling  hard  at  the  uppermost 
side.  The  rest  of  the  crew,  whose  fear  speedily  subsided, 
threw  themselves,  at  Nieliorski’s  command,  also  towards 
that  side  ;  the  “  Princess  ”  righted  again,  having  only 
shipped  a  little  water.  But  to  set  her  afloat  gave  great 
trouble,  for  the  strong  current  had  swept  a  quantity  of 
stones  and  pebbles  under  the  side  of  the  boat,  and  this 
was  continually  increasing,  and  hard  to  clear  away.  The 
men  rolled  about,  hurting  themselves  against  the  boulders 
under  water,  and  Samuel,  the  weakest  of  them  all,  was 
near  to  being  swept  away  and  bruised  to  death  against 
the  stones.  It  became  necessary  to  unload  the  boat, 
take  out  all  the  stores  and  the  rest  of  the  cargo,  and  carry 
them  over  to  an  islet  at  no  great  distance,  but  separated 
from  them  by  a  strong  and  swiftly  rolling  volume  of  current. 
There  was  a  moment  of  breathless  suspense  when  Krasuski, 
seating  himself  in  the  skiff  laden  with  tins  of  pemmican, 
launched  it  for  the  first  time  upon  the  raging  stream.  But 
he  handled  his  oar  with  such  dexterity,  scooping,  as  it 
were,  the  waters  from  under  him  with  rapid  strokes  as  they 
ran,  that  lie  passed  in  perfect  safety  from  one  liquid  height 
to  another,  and  so  to  land  at  last. 

44  Hurrah !  ”  they  cried,  and  struck  up  the  lay  of  “The 
Bold  Helmsman,”  the  singing  of  which  had  already  conic 
to  be  considered  as  the  highest  expression  of  praise. 
Several  times  Krasuski  made  the  transit.  The  night — or 
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rather  the  twilight — fell,  a  chilty  wind  began  to  blow, 
and  the  water,  cold  already,  became  colder  still.  The 
crew  were  wet  and  shivering.  It  was  decided  to  set  ashore 
the  “  marines,”  i.e.  Glicksberg,  Moossia,  Samuel,  and  the 
Arkanoffs,  who  were  of  little  use,  that  they  might  kindle 
a  fire  and  get  the  supper  ready.  All  but  Moossia  and  Glicks¬ 
berg  got  over  in  safety  ;  these  last  met  with  an  accident. 
When  close  in  to  shore,  Krasuski  failed  to  notice  a  sunken 
rock  ahead,  and  the  canoe,  striking  it,  heeled  over.  Moossia 
jumped  overboard  to  save  his  life,  and  his  jump  com¬ 
pletely  overset  the  craft.  Krasuski’ s  first  care  was  to 
seize  the  floundering  Bonapartist  by  his  hair  and  set  him 
on  his  feet,  for  the  water  there  came  no  higher  than  to 
the  waist.  Then  he  rushed  to  the  rescue  of  Glicksberg, 
who  was  holding  on  to  the  capsized  skiff,  the  copper 
kettle  with  which  he  had  been  entrusted,  and  which  nothing 
could  make  him  relinquish,  dancing  and  gleaming  above 
the  waves  in  the  dusk.  His  rescue  was  easily  effected, 
and  he  reached  the  shore  by  means  of  a  rope  which  was 
thrown  out  to  him  from  land.  Krasuski  then  hastened 
back  to  Moossia,  who  stood  afraid  to  move,  though  not 
two  paces  from  the  bank,  and  calling  out  for  help,  for  he 
was  a  dying,  a  dead  man  !  This  accident  cost  them  in  all 
one  oar,  one  boot,  and  two  caps. 

The  men  on  board  the  “  Princess  ”  contrived,  after  a 
time,  to  get  her  into  deeper  water,  and  she  again  floated, 
ready  to  obey  the  helm  and  the  oars.  For  the  first  time 
they  all  spent  the  night  ashore,  rejoicing  in  the  warmth  of 
a  good  fire,  and  dried  their  stores,  and  tended  their  hurts. 
Pietroff’s  case  was  the  worst,  for  he  had  cut  his  leg  against 
a  sharp  edge  of  rock. 

But  thenceforth  misfortune  dogged  their  steps.  They 
spent  five  days  going,  now  on  one  side  of  the  river,  now 
on  the  other,  down  a  wide,  flooded  valley,  abounding  in 
foaming  torrents  and  wild  cascades  and  dangerous  whirl- 
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pools  ;  and  they  were  constantly  driven  from  rock  to  rock, 
from  shoal  to  sand-bank.  Unquestionably  the  “  Princess  ” 
was  too  large  and  too  unwieldy  for  so  few  and  inexperienced 
hands  ;  and  the  load  of  charcoal  which  (contrary  to  Mr. 
Morley’s  advice)  they  had  taken,  in  lieu  of  spirits  of  wine, 
might  possibly  cause  the  failure  of  the  expedition. 

When  at  last  they  got  out  of  the  shallows,  they  had 
plenty  of  experience  and  very  little  strength.  The  weaker 
members  of  the  crew  suffered  much  from  dysentery.  When 
they  had  a  strong  wind  against  them  they  could  scarcely 
row  the  boat  forward  at  all ;  she  turned  from  side  to  side, 
and  their  strokes  were  almost  in  vain.  They  no  longer 
sang  “  The  Bold  Helmsman.”  Niehorski  had  a  hollow 
cough,  and  Pietroff  a  second  time  hurt  his  leg.  Only  the 
iron  frames  of  Yan,  Alexandroff,  and  Krasuski,  sustained 
these  hardships  triumphantly  ;  in  fact,  it  was  they  who 
bore  the  whole  burden  of  the  expedition.  But  they,  too, 
what  with  toil  and  want  of  sleep,  were  daily  wasting  away. 

To  crown  all  these  misfortunes,  they  overtook  the 
winter  on  its  way  northwards.  Soon  they  met,  and  ever 
more  frequently,  with  stray  floating  blocks  of  ice,  and 
now  storms  of  rain  and  sleet  began  to  assail  them.  They 
gladly  took  shelter  from  the  downpour  and  made  huge 
fires  amongst  the  boulders  or  under  bushes  hanging  from 
the  grey  moss-clad  rocky  banks.  But  it  was  odd,  they 
thought,  that  in  spite  of  their  endeavours,  their  progress 
was  so  slow  that  they  could  see  for  more  than  a  whole  day 
the  smoke  of  fires  they  had  kindled. 

The  aspect  of  the  countiy  was  now  transformed.  The 
woods  were  more  scanty,  the  trees  stunted  and  dwarfed. 
In  place  of  grass  and  green  herbs,  nothing  was  to  be  seen 
but  moss.  There  were  black  or  brown  crags,  dripping 
with  moisture,  and  hiding  their  heads  in  fogs  which  some¬ 
times  came  pouring  down  in  dense,  voluminous  masses, 
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or  in  long  streams  from  the  banks  on  to  the  river,  like 
cataracts  of  vapour.  The  boat  would  then  be  shrouded 
and  wrapped  in  thick  clouds,  out  of  which  would  appear 
now  and  then,  right  ahead  of  her,  the  dangerous,  upright 
horn  of  a  “  bull/’  half  concealed  under  water  and  spray. 
At  such  times  they  had  to  follow  their  ears  rather  than 
their  eyes,  hearkening  with  fixed  attention  for  its  threaten¬ 
ing  roar  amid  the  many  sounds  of  the  river.  They  could 
not  tell  where  they  were,  nor  how  far  they  had  gone  ; 
whether  they  had  already  passed  over  the  “  porogi,”  or 
rapids,  or  whether  these  still  remained  to  be  passed  :  for 
as  to  that  the  maps  of  the  Jourjuy  could  give  them  no 
indication,  and  they  had  long  found  out  that  the  course 
of  the  river  on  the  map  was  a  mere  series  of  windings  and 
bendings,  traced  at  haphazard. 

As  they  found  their  strength  give  way,  they  began  to 
look  forward  to  the  passage  of  the  “  porogi  ”  with  increas¬ 
ing  alarm.  “  Let  them  come,  for  Heaven’s  sake  !  ”  growled 
Niehorski,  “  and  the  sooner  the  better.”  And  settling  his 
sealskin  cap  on  his  head,  he  would  look  round  on  the 
surrounding  heights,  flowing  with  water  and  drenched  in 
mists,  make  a  wry  face,  and  mutter  :  “  H’m  !  we  have 
left  the  sun  behind  us  for  good,  it  would  seem.  Now  I 
know  we  are  going  towards  the  North  Pole.  Ah,  well, 
what’s  to  be  done  ?  ” 

On  both  sides,  the  rocks  were  now  coming  nearer  and 
the  breadth  of  the  river  bed  grew  steadily  less.  No  more 
islets  were  to  be  seen,  nor  even  any  narrow  ledges  jutting 
out  from  the  rocks.  The  stream  at  last  became,  as  it  were, 
a  huge  mill-race,  pulsating  tensely  with  a  sonorous  hum, 
as  it  darted  and  flew  down  the  long  rocky  corridor.  On 
either  side  the  walls  were  vertical,  with  thin  streaks  and 
shreds  of  mist  floating  along  their  flanks.  From  the  vault 
of  clouds  which  overhung  the  narrow  pass,  a  white  round 
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mass  of  vapour  would  now  and  then  be  detached,  and 
come  rolling  downwards  to  the  surface  of  the  raging  waters, 
which  seized  and  swept  it  on. 

“  Grey  rocks,  grey  sky,  grey  water — all  is  grey  and  dim  ; 
I  can  make  nothing  out,”  said  Niehorski.  “  Stop  rowing.” 

The  order  was  not  necessary,  for  the  river  was  now 
dashing  on  at  such  a  rate  that  the  oars  only  dipped  in  and 
out  with  no  effect.  The  strips  of  fog  dropped  to  the  very 
surface  of  the  water,  and  the  rocks  seemed  to  be  no  longer 
upright,  but  leaning  towards  one  another,  as  they  rushed 
by,  cold,  dripping  with  moisture,  ominous  and  pitiless  as 
the  gates  of  Hell. 

44  Whew  !  ”  said  Yan  ;  44  let  us  but  touch  the  least  little 
stone,  we  shall  all  be  smashed  to  bits,  and  go  post-haste  to 
kingdom  come  !  ” 

“  Hush  !  Hark  !  the  rapids  !  ”  interrupted  Niehorski. 

At  the  lower  end  of  the  pass,  where  the  mists  were 
thickest,  a  horrible  hubbub  now  became  audible ;  a 
bellowing,  roaring,  thundering  din.  With  the  extreme 
rapidity  of  the  motion,  the  44  Princess  ”  seemed  to  be 
motionless,  save  that  she  quivered,  as  with  fright,  from 
stem  to  stern.  The  many  voices,  louder  than  the  uproar 
of  a  tempest,  were  nearing  them  with  portentous  velocity. 

44  Krasuski  and  Alexandroif  !  Get  to  your  oars.  Quick  ! 
And  now  be  ready  for  a  stroke  when  I  give  the  order,” 
Niehorski  yelled,  in  a  voice  husky  with  excitement. 

The  two  stalwart  rowers  seated  themselves,  and  made 
ready.  The  rest  of  the  men  were  crowded  together  at  the 
bows,  striving  to  pierce  the  fog  beyond  which  the  enemy 
lay  ambushed.  And  all  at  once,  they  beheld  a  marvellous 
thing.  The  pass  was  closed  by  a  sheet  of  verdure — trees 
and  shrubs  hanging  from  rocks  in  mid-air — which  appar¬ 
ently  extended  downwards  to  the  stream.  A  pencil  of 
pallid  rays,  falling  sideways,  feeble  as  the  light  of  the 
moon  behind  a  cloud,  painted  the  murky  walls  with  weird 
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hieroglyphs  and  silvered  the  foam,  the  yeast  of  waters 
which  lashed  their  feet.  And  the  men  saw  that  the  river 
was  dashing  bodily  down,  with  an  awful  groan,  under  a 
black  and  jagged  vault. 

Suddenly  came  the  word  of  command  :  “  Pull  to  star¬ 
board,  back  to  larboard  !  ”  The  blades  plunged  into  the 
whirling  waters,  in  which  they  bent  like  switches  ;  and 
before  any  one  was  aware,  the  boat  had  swung  right 
round  with  a  heavy  lurch,  the  keel  grated  horribly  for 
an  instant,  and  then  the  vessel  shot  aslant  through  the 
giant  gate,  and  passed  between  two  high  crags,  out  of  the 
fog  into  a  wide  expanse,  on  which  the  sun  was  shining  in  a 
cloudless  sk}?-.  Both  banks  were  gay  with  verdant  woods. 
The  broad  bosom  of  the  river  sparkled  in  the  golden  sun¬ 
beams,  and  murmured  softly,  as  though  rejoicing  that  it 
was  at  last  beyond  that  place  of  trouble  and  unrest.  On 
the  right,  the  lofty  mountains  trended  away  to  westward  ; 
on  the  left,  their  summits  became  lower  and  rounder, 
terminating  in  gentle  slopes  as  they  approached  the  river. 

“  Help  !  ”  Krasuski  suddenly  exclaimed.  They  then 
perceived  that  Niehorski  was  no  longer  at  the  helm,  but 
senseless  in  the  arms  of  his  friend,  and  that  blood  was 
trickling  from  his  lips.  They  at  once  made  every  effort 
to  bring  him  round,  Pietroff  taking  his  place  at  the  rudder. 
He  presently  opened  his  eyes,  smiling  as  he  saw  the  sun¬ 
light  and  the  blue  sky. 

“  That  tiller  !  ”  he  whispered.  “  Knocked  me  over  in 
fine  style,  that  it  did.  But  there  must  be  something  wrong 
with  the  c  Princess,’  too  ;  she  struck  upon  a  rock.  Go  and 
see  if  there  is  no  leak.” 

They  placed  him  on  a  bed  under  the  care  of  Eugenia, 
and  by  working  the  pump  soon  ascertained  that  the 
timbers  had  been  strained,  and  that  water  was  trickling  in. 
Krasuski  got  into  the  hold,  removed  what  stores  were 
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there,  and  taking  up  some  of  the  boards  laid  over  the  keel, 
satisfied  himself  as  to  the  nature  of  the  injury. 

44  Oh,  our  boat  has  been  capitally  built ;  a  first-rate 
piece  of  work  she  is,”  said  Yan,  in  a  little  outburst  of 
vanity.  “  Any  other  craft  would  have  gone  to  smithereens. 
And  now,  we  have  no  pursuit  to  fear  !  ” 

44  I’m  not  so  sure  of  that,”  Alexandroff  remarked.  44  If 
they  know  about  this  tunnel,  they  may  keep  to  the  left 
bank  all  the  time,  and  cross  over  dry-shod  when  they 
come  to  the  place  of  danger.” 

44  Who  will  pursue  us,  and  how  ?  ”  was  the  general 
protest.  44  If  they  have  not  caught  us  yet,  they’ll  never 
catch  us  now.  Let  us  but  reach  the  sea  and  the  trick  is 
done  ;  we  can  take  refuge  on  an  ice-field,  and  not  even  a 
Russian  policeman  could  get  hold  of  us  there  !  ” 

44  No,  not  even  a  Russian  policeman  !  ”  Moossia  repeated, 
laughing. 

44  All  right,  all  right,”  said  Alexandroff  gladly.  44 1  am 
cpiite  willing  to  believe  so,  only  let  us  lose  no  time,  that’s 
what  I  mean.” 

In  a  short  time  they  passed  by  several  fisher  villages  on 
the  banks.  They  stopped  at  one  of  them,  in  order  to  get 
information,  but  not  a  soul  was  there.  The  inhabitants 
had  fled,  leaving  the  place  untenanted.  There  were  fish 
upon  the  dressers,  cut  open  and  partly  gutted  ;  there  was 
food  cooking  in  pots  upon  the  fires,  and  there  were  articles 
of  clothing,  which  had  plainly  but  just  been  taken  off, 
scattered  to  and  fro  in  disorder.  They  took  part  of  the 
fish,  leaving  enough  tobacco  and  tea  to  pay  for  it  amply. 
Further  on,  they  came  upon  a  solitary  fisherman,  who 
said  they  were  not  more  than  two  hundred  versts  from  the 
river’s  mouth.  They  passed  a  considerable- sized  village 
with  a  small  church  upon  an  eminence,  but  this,  too, 
seemed  uninhabited,  for  no  one  looked  out  as  they  rowed 
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bv  ;  and  then  came  another  of  less  size,  whence  a  number 
of  people  and  a  good  many  dogs  turned  out  upon  the  shore 
to  stare  at  the  strange  craft.  Two  fishermen,  in  graceful 
canoes,  rowed  towards  them,  and  keeping  well  out  of 
gunshot  range,  asked  them  to  stop  at  the  village.  They 
thought  they  had  better  refuse,  pretending  that  they  were 
Americans,  and  could  not  understand. 

The  broad  and  mighty  river  rolled  on  between  beautiful 
green  banks,  the  dark  hue  of  its  waters  showing  how  deep 
it  must  be.  But  the  mountains  and  woods  gradually 
faded  from  sight,  and  it  began,  in  bends  and  reaches  of 
interminable  length,  to  flow  on  amongst  the  tundras.  The 
low  sky-line  often  glittered  with  the  reflections  of  the 
flooded  plain  ;  the  course  of  the  river  was  no  longer  to 
be  distinguished  in  the  pearly  distance,  and  they  began 
to  fancy  that  they  had  already  reached  the  sea.  Assailed 
by  violent  and  contrary  gales,  they  made  an  attempt  to 
tow  the  boat  forward  with  a  rope,  but  this  only  made  her 
toss  and  pitch  to  such  an  extent  that  Niehorski  again  spat 
blood.  They  therefore  stopped  at  a  fisher’s  hut  which  had 
been  abandoned,  landed  the  sick  man,  lit  a  fire  in  the 
solitude,  and  crowded  round  it  for  warmth.  The  genial 
heat  and  well-cooked  food  soon  restored  their  strength 
and  revived  their  good  humour. 

“  This  is  the  second  time  that  I  have  brought  our  escape 
to  a  halt,”  Niehorski  complained. 

“  Nonsense  !  ”  Eugenia  said,  and  added,  to  calm  him  : 
“We  can’t  do  without  you,  and  besides,  if  we  take  a  rest  now, 
we  shall  be  better  able  to  work  and  make  up  for  lost  time.” 

Krasuski  went  out  shooting,  the  others  mended  tlieir 
clothes,  or  remained  idle.  Samuel,  while  taking  upon  him¬ 
self  to  polish  the  kettles  and  pots,  whiled  away  the  time 
by  terrifying  Moossia. 

“  What’s  a  boat  for  a  whale,  Moossia  ?  A  whale  that 
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can  crack  a  ship  as  you  could  a  nutshell  ?  Jonah  was 
many  days  in  a  whale’s  belly,  and  found  the  lodgings  quite 
comfortable.  But  that’s  nothing.  Did  you  ever  hear  of 
the  Great  Sea-Serpent  ?  ” 

Moossia  shook  his  head,  and  looked  round  on  his  com¬ 
panions  with  staring  eyes,  doubtful  whether  Samuel  were 
joking  or  in  earnest. 

“  Well,”  continued  the  poet  gravely,  “  when  he  but 
heaves  his  head  above  the  waves,  the  tallest  of  cathedral 
spires  is  not  so  high.  How  much  of  him  must,  then,  lie 
underneath  the  depths  !  It  is  his  swimming  that  disturbs 
the  ocean,  making  all  storms  and  tempests.  I  cannot  say 
I  ever  saw  him,  but  I  have  read  of  him  in  newspapers.” 

“  What — what  then  did  I  say  ?  ”  cried  Moossia,  with  a 
nervous  laugh.  “  I  told  you  long  ago  we  should  get  rid  of 
the  boat,  divide  the  stores — each  man  his  pack — and  so 
get  away  !  Nothing  like  dry  land.  Ha,  ha  !  Am  I  not 
right  ?  The  Frenchman  is  no  such  fool  after  all.” 

“  We  have  tried  dry  land  already,”  Niehorski  answered. 
“  Don’t  be  absurd,  Moossia.  There  are  no  serpents  in  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  and  whales  do  not  come  so  close  in  to  shore 
as  you  seem  to  think.  Pray  don’t  put  silly  notions  into 
his  head,”  he  added,  in  English,  turning  towards  Samuel, 
and  the  conversation  took  another  turn.  But  from  that 
day,  Moossia  was  less  inclined  to  talk  about  the  sea  than 
he  had  been. 

They  saw  it  at  last,  one  sunny  afternoon,  as  they  were 
descending  a  smaller  branch  of  the  river,  that  flowed 
eastward  from  the  main  stream,  intending  thus  to  baffle 
pursuit  by  avoiding  the  fisher  settlements.  The  channel, 
though  narrow,  was  deep,  with  serpentine  windings  about 
many  an  islet  formed  of  wet  peat,  whose  black,  miry 
shores,  heaped  high  with  dingy-looking  ice,  effectually 
prevented  them  from  seeing  to  any  distance.  And  then, 
just  as  they  turned  the  last  of  those  innumerable  bends, 
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they  saw  dry  land  come  to  an  end,  and  the  great  deep 
open  before  them.  They  were  upon  its  shores,  only  a  few 
little  specks  of  islets  were  visible  here  and  there,  floating, 
as  it  seemed,  upon  its  immense  azure  bosom,  variegated 
with  blue  and  golden  billows,  ever  glittering  and  changing, 
smaller  and  smaller  in  the  distance,  until  they  mingled 
with  the  sky  in  a  vague,  luminous  haze,  at  the  horizon. 
And  far  away,  on  the  surface  of  the  sea  or  in  the  sky  (for 
each  seemed  either)  there  was  a  cloudlike  pellucid  streak, 
upon  which,  at  intervals,  sparks  and  zigzags  of  flame 
appeared,  flickered  awhile  and  died  away. 

“  The  icebergs  !  the  icebergs  !  ”  they  cried  with  en¬ 
thusiasm  ;  and  Eugenia  sang  in  a  low,  thrilling  voice  : 

“  They  shall  guide  thee  across  the  expanse  of  the  sea  ; 

They  shall  open  a  path  for  our  bark  through  the  ice  and  the 
billows.” 

But  this  was  no  time  for  singing.  They  resolved  to 
land  on  one  of  the  islands  (but  near  enough  to  the  river’s 
mouth  to  get  fresh  water)  and  stay  there  for  a  few  days 
in  order  to  be  quite  fit  for  the  sea  voyage  ;  and  indeed,  not 
only  the  “  Princess,”  but  her  captain  and  also  some  of  the 
crew  were  in  need  of  restorative  treatment.  They  accord¬ 
ingly  sought  out  a  small  bay  in  a  suitable  spot,  where  the 
shore  was  high  enough  not  to  be  flooded  with  the  rising 
tide,  and  there  they  cast  anchor  and  landed.  They  at 
once  took  everything  out  of  the  boat,  and  Krasuski  and 
Alexandroff,  having  laid  the  vessel  on  her  side  upon  a  sand¬ 
bank,  laboured  assiduously  to  repair  all  damages,  caulking 
the  seams  and  smearing  them  well  with  melted  pitch.  It 
was  decided  to  lighten  her,  not  by  cutting  down  her  sides, 
but  by  relieving  her  of  much  of  the  charcoal ;  they  would, 
if  necessary,  make  a  shift  to  do  without  warm  food  ;  and 
besides,  the  natives  with  whom  they  had  spoken  assured 
them  that  driftwood  was  to  be  found  all  along  the  coast 
in  quantities  sufficient  for  fuel.  Yan  went  out  shooting 
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with  Arkanoff  and  Voronin  ;  Samuel  and  Glicksberg  took 
stock  of  all  the  clothes  and  wrappings,  hung  up  such  as 
were  wet  to  dry  on  the  stacked  oars,  and  covered  the  others 
with  the  sail.  A  little  way  off  the  fire  was  blazing  on  a 
hillock,  and  Eugenia  sat  near  it,  plucking  wild  ducks  for 
dinner,  while  Moossia  wandered  about  to  get  firewood. 
Niehorski  lay  on  a  bearskin,  looking  up  at  the  sunny  sky, 
so  serene  and  kindly  in  its  warmth.  Pietroff,  whose  leg 
was  not  yet  healed,  lay  also  gazing  skyward,  turning  now 
one  side,  now  another,  to  the  sun,  and  saying  that  he 
understood  and  entered  into  the  feelings  of  the  lazzaroni, 
who  say  that  there  is  no  delight  equal  to  lying  lazily  on 
one’s  back  and  watching  other  people  hard  at  work. 
Samuel,  who  had  come  to  help  Eugenia  pluck  the  birds, 
took  the  opportunity  of  reminding  him  with  mock  gravity 
of  the  dignity  of  labour. 

A  gentle  breeze  sprang  up,  the  waves  of  the  sea  mingled 
caressingly,  murmuring  softly,  with  the  waters  of  the 
peaceful  river,  and  the  cries  of  lapwings  and  other  wild 
birds  sounded  incessantly  around  them.  Along  the  ice¬ 
bergs,  at  the  horizon,  the  darting  flames  and  flashes  grew 
more  frequent,  as  the  sun  began  to  leave  the  desolate 
wilderness  of  earth,  and  to  return  to  the  ocean. 

The  sportsmen  came  back  bearing  with  them  a  great 
number  of  eggs.  Being  unprovided  with  bags  (for  this 
was  a  kind  of  booty  they  had  not  expected)  they  had  put 
the  eggs  into  their  boots,  which  they  slung  over  their 
shoulders  ;  they  had  also  pulled  off  their  shirts  for  the 
same  purpose,  and  buttoned  their  blouses  close  up  to  the 
chin.  This  abundance  of  provisions  caused  great  rejoicing 
in  the  camp,  and  even  the  carpenters  deserted  their  work 
at  the  boat  to  come  and  look  at  the  eggs.  These  were  as 
various  in  colour,  pattern,  and  size,  as  those  which  are 
sold  at  Easter  ;  a  pale-green  hue  was  the  most  frequent 
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tint,  and  some  were  so  very  beautiful  that  Eugenia,  when 
she  had  to  cook  them,  could  scarce  find  it  in  her  heart  to 
break  the  shells. 

“  I’ll  have  an  omelet  of  forty  eggs.  Not  one  less  !  Or 
my  leg  will  not  get  well  !  ”  cried  Pietroff. 

“  By  no  means,”  Samuel  answered.  u  Nothing  like 
lime-water  for  a  wound.  We’ll  burn  the  shells  and  make 
some,  and  that’s  all  you  will  get !  ” 

The  sun,  enormous  in  size,  and  glowing  like  the  red-hot 
wheel  of  a  chariot  of  iron,  sank  slowly  towards  the  north, 
nearing  the  water  and  the  icebergs.  The  sea  turned  grey, 
and  a  sharp  dark  line  now  cut  it  off  from  the  sky.  The 
bright  silvery  reflections  from  the  pools  scattered  all  over 
the  tundra  had  vanished  ;  it  now  looked  cold,  stark,  and 
dead.  A  chilly  wind  began  to  blow.  This  was  the  first  of 
the  Arctic  summer  nights  which  they  spent  upon  the  sea¬ 
shore.  Before  they  lay  down  to  sleep,  Yan  brought  in  a 
couple  of  splendid  salmon  that  he  had  caught  in  a  net 
found  not  far  from  thence.  They  all  went  to  sleep  full  of 
trust  and  hope,  and  warmed  by  the  rays  of  the  never- 
setting  sun  they  slept  sound  and  long. 

When  they  awoke,  it  was  to  find  that  Moossia  was  no 
longer  with  them.  He  had  gone  and  taken  their  best 
double-barrelled  rifle,  a  tin  of  preserves,  and  a  quantity  of 
matches.  At  first  they  did  not  feel  much  uneasiness,  for 
they  supposed  he  had  gone  shooting,  but  when  it  drew  on 
towards  noon  and  the  Frenchman  did  not  appear,  they 
began  to  gaze  out  over  the  barren,  interminable  stretch 
of  the  tundra  with  increasing  concern.  It  lay  in  the  sun¬ 
light,  silent,  lifeless,  vast ;  so  level  that  the  least  bush  or 
shrub  or  tuft  of  grass  showed  as  clearly  as  a  clump  of  trees, 
under  the  pale  blue  canopy  of  sky  and  the  almost  horizontal 
rays.  For  ten  versts  round  a  man  could  be  plainly  seen. 

Arkanoff  hazarded  the  supposition  that  Delille  might 
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either  have  fallen  into  the  water,  or  have  slipped  and 
broken  his  leg  in  walking  through  a  shallow  pool  with  ice 
at  the  bottom,  such  as  were  frequent  here.  Yan  and 
Arkanoff  set  out  to  look  for  him,  and  the  former  requested 
Voronin  and  Glicksberg  to  go  round  the  camp  several 
times  in  opposite  directions,  to  seek  for  some  traces  which 
might  show  the  direction  he  had  taken.  These  they  dis¬ 
covered  presently  ;  Delille  had  made  for  the  interior  of 
the  island,  and  followed  pretty  closely  the  road  taken  by 
Yan  and  his  companions  on  the  previous  day.  They 
followed  quickly  on  his  trail,  and  ultimately  disappeared 
behind  some  rising  ground.  But  when  they  returned  loaded 
with  game,  it  was  but  to  tell  of  their  disappointment. 

“We  got  as  far  as  the  channel  between  this  island  and 
the  next,”  Yan  said  to  his  comrades.  “  The  steps  led  to 
the  brink  of  the  water.” 

“  I  didn’t  know  that  Moossia  could  swim,”  Krasuski 
remarked. 

“  Perhaps  he  can,”  said  Niehorski.  “  He  may  not  have 
chosen  to  tell  us,  he  always  was  the  most  whimsical  of 
creatures.  Is  the  channel  broad  ?  ” 

“  So  broad  that  we  dared  not  try  to  cross  it.” 

“  H’m  !  And  what  did  he  do  on  the  way  ?  ” 

“  He  ?  Why,  he  doubled  like  a  hunted  hare.  Once  he 
let  off  his  gun.  We  found  some  wadding  on  the  ground, 
and  floating  on  a  pool  close  by  some  feathers  from  a  duck. 
He  went  as  far  as  the  water,  where,  I  suppose,  he  undressed, 
and  perhaps  amused  himself  by  rolling  and  jumping 
about,  for  the  moss  was  torn  and  crushed  and  trampled 
all  about,  and  it  bore  the  marks  of  naked  feet.  Thence 
he  went  on  over  the  moss,  carefully  choosing  the  ground 
where  it  was  thickest.  The  trail  was  very  faint,  and  we 
could  hardly  make  it  out,  till  he  came  again  to  the  edge 
of  the  water,  where  we  saw  his  print  deep  in  the  mud,  but 
this  time  he  was  again  wearing  his  boots.” 
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“  Those  tracks,”  Alexandroff  interposed,  “  may  be 
another  man’s,  not  his  ;  he  has  strayed,  perhaps.” 

“  I  can’t  be  sure,”  Yan  replied,  “  for  I  never  paid 
particular  attention  to  the  man’s  feet,  but  I  think  the 
tracks  were  his.  The  feet  are  very  unshapely,  with  a 
twist,  almost  a  limp,  in  the  walk.” 

“  Really,”  Niehorski  said,  “  I  am  not  at  all  clear  what 
we  ought  to  do.” 

“  Wait  till  to-morrow,”  was  Glicksberg’s  advice. 

“  Since  we  are  on  an  island,”  Niehorski  continued,  “and 
the  man  has  lost  his  way,  lie  will  be  starved  to  death.” 

“  Let  us  search  for  him  all  over  the  island,”  Voronin 
proposed.  “  We  are  numerous  enough  to  do  that.” 

The  night  was  spent  in  anxious  expectation.  Niehorski 
would  get  up  every  now  and  then  and  scan  the  tundra, 
hoping  he  might  perhaps  see  Moossia  coming  back.  Then 
the  others  would  peer  from  under  their  blankets  and 
question  him,  but  his  answer  was  always  the  same,  and 
always  disappointing. 

In  the  morning,  after  a  hasty  breakfast,  they  went 
different  ways  in  search  of  Delille.  Yan  sent  Voronin  and 
Glicksberg  along  the  shore  in  opposite  directions,  and  they 
were  to  meet  at  the  extreme  end  of  one  of  the  headlands. 
Samuel  was  sent  straight  through  the  central  part  of  the 
island,  while  Arkanoff  acted  as  scout  between  him  and 
Voronin,  and  Yan  between  him  and  Glicksberg.  About 
noon  they  returned,  having  gone  over  the  whole  island,  but 
discovered  nothing. 

“  This,”  said  Voronin,  after  a  time,  producing  a  small 
pipe  of  brass,  with  a  short  thick  stem,  “  is  all  I  found.” 

“  Why  did  you  not  show  it  us  before  ?  ”  cried  Yan, 
snatching  at  it  eagerly,  and  examining  it  with  care.  “  A 
Yukogir’s  pipe,  that  has  been  in  use  quite  lately  ;  it’s 
still  moist  with  tobacco-juice.  Where  did  you  find  it  ?  ” 

“  Quite  at  the  further  end  of  the  island.” 
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44  I  don’t  suppose  it  signifies  much,  though.  The  Yuko- 
girs  may  come  to  shoot  here  now  and  then.” 

44  But,”  said  Pietroff,  44  there  was  no  one  here  when  we 
came,  or  we  should  have  seen  him.” 

“  At  any  rate,”  Niehorski  observed,  44  I  think  they 
must  live  near,  and  that  is  bad  for  us.  But  what  are  we  to 
do  ?  How  can  we  leave  that  poor  fool  to  a  certain  death  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  he  won’t  come  to  any  harm,”  Yan  began  to  argue. 
44  If  he’s  drowned,  there  is  no  bringing  him  back.  If  he 
has  only  lost  his  way,  and  swum  over,  why  then  he  may 
go  on  and  on,  with  another  swim  now  and  then,  until  he 
falls  in  with  the  fishermen.  He’s  a  tough  customer,  and 
has  knocked  about  the  world  a  good  deal.” 

No  one  answered  him,  for  no  one  had  the  courage  to 
declare  himself  in  agreement  with  this  view. 

“  Let  us  wait  for  him  a  little  longer,”  said  Niehorski, 
after  a  pause. 

44  But  we  have  such  a  very  favourable  breeze  just  now,” 
Yan  pleaded.  “  And  our  boat  is  ready  to  start,  and  we 
could  get  over  a  good  bit  of  the  way.” 

The  wind  was  indeed  blowing  to  seaward,  following  the 
sun  in  its  course  away  from  the  regions  which  it  lately 
overhung  ;  and,  as  yesterday,  the  sea  was  all  rimpled  over 
with  curling  waves. 

44  I’ll  tell  you  what,”  Yan  proposed,  as  a  bright  idea 
struck  him  ;  44  let  us  take  some  provisions  and  powder 
and  matches,  solder  them  in  a  tin,  and  leave  them  here. 
If  he  has  got  to  the  other  island,  he  is  sure  to  come  back 
and  find  them,  so  he  will  be  able  to  manage  till  he  meets 
with  the  fishermen.  For  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  do 
come  here,  the  pipe  is  a  proof  of  that.” 

Just  then  Voronin  jumped  up,  bawling  with  all  his 
might  :  44  There  he  is  !  Look  !  look  !  ” 

Turning  their  eyes  in  the  direction  he  pointed  to,  they 
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behold  a  tall  column  of  blue  curling  smoke,  rising  afar  off, 
near  the  horizon,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  channel. 

“  Yes,  that’s  he — signalling  to  us.  Oh,  you  ass,  not  to 
have  thought  of  it  before  !  ”  Yan  exclaimed  angrily. 

Niehorski  ordered  Yan  and  Krasuski  to  fetch  Moossia 
in  the  canoe,  and  the  others  to  set  to  work  at  once  and 
load  the  boat.  It  was  already  evening  when  the  two  men 
arrived,  dragged  the  canoe  high  and  dry  upon  the  beach, 
and  walked  swiftly  forward  toward  the  smoke.  They  were 
both  much  incensed  at  the  Frenchman’s  behaviour. 

“  So  much  time  lost  !  so  much  trouble  and  worry  about 
him  !  ”  Yan  growled.  “  And  all  because  of  his  stupid 
notion  of  getting  by  land  to  America  !  ” 

“  Perhaps  he  lost  his  way  by  chance,  though,”  Krasuski 
ventured  to  observe. 

“  He  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  I  know  him.  Was  it  for  nothing 
that  he  made  off  with  the  tin  of  matches  ?  The  rascal  ! 
Comrade,  if  you  want  him  to  escape  a  sound  drubbing, 
you  will  have  to  hold  me  when  I  see  the  man.” 

Krasuski  was  very  angry  too,  and  though  he  showed  dis¬ 
approval  of  Yan’s  intention  his  face  wore  a  heavy  frown. 

The  sun  had  sunk  low,  and  gave  no  more  warmth.  A 
cold  wind  again  blew  in  gusts  from  off  the  sea.  The  land 
they  were  traversing  was  an  intricate  maze  of  long  muddy 
tarns,  ponds,  and  pools,  separated  one  from  another  by 
strips  of  low-lying,  moss-covered  ground,  and  they  often 
had  to  go  a  long  way  round  to  avoid  wading  through  the 
water,  always  chilly  and  not  always  shallow.  Presently 
they  came  in  sight  of  a  little  eminence,  which  they  ascended 
to  look  around  them.  From  a  distance  their  approach 
was  heralded  by  the  twittering  of  innumerable  lapwings, 
and  as  they  came  nearer  they  were  boldly  assailed  by  a 
multitude  of  birds.  It  was  a  strange  sight  they  now’  gazed 
upon — a  whole  city  of  lapwings’  nests,  close  together, 
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built  of  grass  and  twigs.  On  every  one  sat  a  mother  bird, 
undisturbed  bv  the  arrival  of  the  men  ;  there  were  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  them,  all  sitting  with  their  little  bills 
turned  towards  the  strips  of  dry  hard  earth  between  the 
blocks  of  nests,  along  which  the  males  on  guard  were 
running  hurriedly  to  and  fro.  Neither  Yan  nor  Krasuski 
had  any  design  upon  the  nests  and  eggs,  and  refrained 
from  entering  the  town.  They  had  no  alternative,  it  is  true, 
for  the  birds  swarmed  to  the  attack  in  ever  increasing 
bands,  flying  in  their  faces,  swooping  down  on  to  their 
heads,  and  trying  with  sharp  bills  and  crooked  talons  to 
tear  out  their  eyes.  The  butt-ends  of  the  men’s  rifles 
drove  them  off,  but  they  only  flew'  up  in  the  air  and  de¬ 
scended  once  more  upon  the  foe.  They  several  times 
pounced  upon  Yan’s  shoulders  and  his  cap,  and  the  men, 
exasperated  by  their  shrill  screams  and  fluttering  wings 
and  unable  to  get  a  view  of  the  neighbourhood,  at  last 
fired  their  guns  to  frighten  them  away,  but  this  only  made 
matters  w  orse.  An  immense  cloud  of  birds  at  once  sprang 
from  the  ground,  making  an  indescribable  tumult  and 
clatter  of  wings,  and  surrounded  the  intruders.  A  fewT 
birds  killed  here  and  there  were  as  nothing  amongst  so 
many  thousands.  Both  men  stooped  low  and  ran  for  it, 
the  birds  striking  at  their  backs  with  wings  and  bills  as 
they  fled,  until  they  heard  that  the  hubbub  w  as  grow  ing 
less,  and  saw  the  shadowr  of  the  flying  multitudes  overhead 
become  fainter.  Only  the  fiercest  of  their  foes  were  still  in 
pursuit  of  them,  the  others  having  gone  back  to  their  nests, 
while  a  few'  were  flying  about  restlessly  above  the  hillock. 

“  Ah  !  that’s  a  good  one  !  ”  said  Yan,  laughing.  “  Wait 
a  bit,  my  dear  birds,  we  shall  pass  this  way  as  we  come 
back  ;  you  shall  have  Moossia  to  peck  at,  and  we’ll  take 
enough  of  your  eggs  to  last  us  for  a  month  !  I’ll  tell  you 
what,  Krasuski,  we  must  take  off  our  boots  and  go  straight 
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through  the  water,  or  we  shan’t  get  to  the  place  in  a  hurry. 
It  is  late,  and  look  !  the  clouds  are  gathering  over  there.” 

Krasuski  readily  consented,  and  in  half  an  hour  they 
arrived  at  the  fire,  which,  though  still  smoking,  had  almost 
burned  itself  out.  Of  Moossia  there  was  no  trace.  They 
looked  around  narrowly  and  found  some  bones  of  a  duck, 
picked  clean  ;  but  who  could  say  whether  they  were  left 
by  the  Frenchman  or  by  a  party  of  natives  ?  The  impres¬ 
sion  they  had,  however,  was  t^at  a  number  of  people  had 
camped  on  that  spot.  When  Yan  caught  sight  of  a  bit  of 
paper  that  had  been  thrown  aside,  he  cried  out  with 
satisfaction,  but  it  proved  to  be  only  a  piece  of  common 
paper  that  might  have  served  to  wrap  something  from 
Europe,  sold  to  the  natives.  There  wras,  it  was  true,  some¬ 
thing  odd  in  its  appearance  ;  a  hole  had  been  tom  out 
from  the  middle,  and  some  marks  made  about  the  hole 
with  a  finger-nail ;  these  they  tried  to  decipher,  but  to 
no  purpose.  They  gazed  despondingly  over  the  dark, 
hazy  tundra,  on  which  no  track  could  be  followed  up. 

“  We  must  go  back,  that’s  all,”  Yan  finally  said.  “  And 
quickly  too,  for  a  fog  is  coming  on.” 

A  keen  wind  had  risen,  and  grew  stronger  every  instant, 
and  a  long  wall  of  white  cloud  came  up  from  beyond  the 
ice-fields,  rolling  towards  them  over  the  bounding  waves. 
The  sun,  now  of  the  hue  of  a  raspberry,  lay  half  buried  in 
the  fog. 

“  Faster  !  faster  !  ”  Yan  said,  pressing  forward.  “  It 
will  be  here  in  no  time.” 

They  ran  straight  forward,  leaping  the  lesser  pools,  and 
plunging,  often  up  to  their  waists,  in  the  larger  ones.  The 
gale  had  risen  to  a  storm  ;  the  fog  rolled  on  like  a  torrent. 
Soon  the  first  scattered  whiffs  and  puffs  and  shreds  of  it 
rushed  by  them,  low  upon  the  ground,  and  passed  inland  ; 
a  little  later,  the  heavy  glacial  vapour  was  about  their 
knees.  Yan  plucked  some  fur  from  his  jacket  lining  to 
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stuff  the  barrels  with  and  protect  the  locks  of  the  gun  ; 
Krasuski  followed  his  example.  They  were  now  up  to  their 
waists  in  the  fog,  and  could  hardly  see  the  ground  ;  this 
greatly  hindered  their  advance,  making  them  every  now 
and  then  sink  into  the  mire  concealed  under  treacherous 
pools  of  water.  In  a  short  time  the  fog  was  at  their  necks, 
and  then  over  their  heads,  and  they  were  enveloped  in 
thick  white  darkness.  The  raging  gusts  whirled  and 
dashed  the  vapour  about  $s  though  it  had  been  water, 
and  whilst  they  struck  cruelly  upon  the  men,  the  fogs, 
which  were  cold  as  drifting  snow,  chilled  them  to  the  very 
marrow.  But  on  they  went,  groping  their  way,  until  they 
heard  the  unseen  waves  roar,  and  felt  them  splashing  about 
their  feet,  wiien  the  danger  of  being  swept  away  and 
washed  into  the  sea  made  them  withdraw  to  a  safe  distance. 

“  What  now  ?  How  are  we  to  get  to  the  skiff  ?  ”  Kra¬ 
suski  asked,  his  teeth  chattering  in  his  head. 

“  Our  skiff  ?  ”  Yan  returned  curtly.  “  What  should  we 
do  with  it  at  present  ?  Though,  of  course,  we  must  see 
that  it  is  not  carried  awTay.” 

Again  the  wind  struck  them,  and  with  such  unexpected 
fury  that  they  reeled  under  the  blow.  The  violence  of  the 
billows  made  the  whole  coast  tremble  ;  but  neither  the 
howling  of  the  wind,  nor  the  booming  of  the  waves,  lashing 
the  shore  near  at  hand,  could  compare  with  the  thundering 
and  ever-increasing  din  out  at  sea. 

“  Come  along,  Yan,  or  we  are  sure  to  lose  the  skiff,” 
Krasuski  said,  plucking  by  the  sleeve  his  comrade,  who 
stood  as  one  bewildered. 

“  But  we  can’t  see  which  way  to  go  !  ”  Yan  answered, 
in  a  sulky  tone.  “  How  are  we  to  know  where  to  look  for 
it  ?  But — wait  a  bit.  Let  me  think,  let  me  reflect.  You 
just  lie  down,  or  you  will  be  frozen,  while  I  take  breath 
and  set  my  wits  to  work.  Oh,  this  beastly  fog-storm  !  ” 
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They  lay  down  in  a  hollow,  close  together  for  mutual 
warmth.  Yan  rested  his  head  upon  his  hand,  giving  ear 
to  the  multitudinous  sounds,  and  noting  the  fog  which 
flew  overhead,  driven  by  the  wind. 

“  Listen,  Krasuski,”  Yan  presently  said.  “  It  veered 
round  yesterday — devil  take  it  ! — in  just  the  same  way.” 

“  Do  you  mean  the  wind  ?  ” 

“  Ay,  my  boy.  Since  we  left  the  river,  it  has  been 
turning  so.  We  must  then  walk  round  the  opposite  way 
to  find  the  skiff.  Let  us  go,  and  get  into  it ;  we  shall  be 
warmer  there,  at  any  rate.” 

Once  more  the  wind  struck  in  their  faces,  and  the  blind¬ 
ing  mist  flew  into  their  eyes  as  they  rose  and  advanced 
step  by  step  with  heads  bent  low  and  arms  stretched 
forward.  Wherever  the  shore  was  flat,  the  crests  of  the 
waves  beat  about  their  legs,  threatening  to  throw  them 
down,  and  they  were  forced  to  retire.  The  mist,  which 
still  whirled  past  them  as  thick  as  ever,  was  now  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  fog  of  gold,  drenched  with  gorgeous  light, 
flying  in  wreaths  and  spirals  like  the  spray  of  a  waterfall, 
and  displaying  beautiful  rainbow  tints.  They  found  the  skiff 
at  last,  dragged  it  yet  further  from  the  shore,  and  turning 
it  with  the  bottom  towards  the  storm  sheltered  themselves 
behind  it.  The  gusts  hissed  against  the  sides  of  their  canoe, 
and  the  milky  vapour  streamed  over  them,  shedding  an 
ice-cold  drizzle  on  their  faces.  From  time  to  time  a  more 
violent  blast  would  tear  a  rent  in  this  succession  of  eddies 
and  cascades,  and  then  they  wrould  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
blue  sunny  sky  far  above. 

“  What  is  that  ?  See  there  !  ”  Krasuski  suddenly 
exclaimed,  pointing  to  the  opal  screen  of  fog ;  silhouetted 
on  it  were  many-coloured  and  monstrous  shadows  of  un¬ 
known  shaggy  figures.  They  shrank  within  the  canoe, 
dumb  with  amazement,  their  eyes  riveted  upon  the 
spectres  which  appeared  upon  the  waving  curtain  of  fog, 
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and  which  looked  somewhat  like  figures  in  a  magic-lantern 
—a  moving  crowd  of  people.  Then,  before  they  could  make 
out  anything  else,  a  sudden  wave  of  the  curtain  came  with 
a  blast  of  wind  and  the  whole  disappeared. 

“  Let  us  go,”  Krasuski  whispered.  “  What  can  this  be  ? 
I  fear  something.” 

“  We  must  drag  the  skiff  alongshore,”  Yan  advised  him. 
“  Our  people  are  on  the  other  side.  As  soon  as  the  wind 
goes  down  a  little  we  can  cross  over.” 

They  lifted  up  the  skiff,  but  just  then  a  gust  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  force  caught  it  out  of  their  grasp,  wafted  it  high 
in  the  air  like  a  feather,  and  when  it  came  again  to  earth 
continued  to  roll  it  through  the  fog,  almost  out  of  sight. 
It  was  not  without  difficulty  that  they  seized  and  pulled  it 
after  them,  with  heads  bent  forward  to  resist  the  blasts. 
They  had  hard  work  of  it,  toiling  over  the  wet  slippery 
ground,  in  a  fog  that  rushed  past  like  a  torrent.  It  was 
terribly  exhausting  to  struggle  on  thus,  sightless,  moving 
almost  at  random,  in  the  incessant  turmoil  and  deafening 
din  around  them,  and  exposed  to  the  capricious  blows  of 
the  icy  wind.  A  longing  came  over  them  to  sit  down,  to 
fall  prostrate,  to  hide  their  faces  in  any  nook  wThere  they 
might  be  free  to  breathe  a  little  fresh  air,  for  it  was  stifling 
to  inhale  those  cold,  nauseous  whiffs  of  dense  sea  fog,  and 
they  felt  as  if  suffocated  with  wet  cotton-wool. 

“  Deuce  take  this  sort  of  thing  !  What’s  the  use  of 
wandering  about,  when  one  can’t  see  ?  ”  cried  Yan,  who 
had  been  dashed  to  the  ground  by  a  sudden  blast.  And 
Krasuski,  not  less  weary,  seated  himself  by  his  side. 

“  This  cannot  last  long,”  Yan  went  on,  to  keep  up  his 
spirits  ;  “  the  wind  is  veering,  and  must  fall  soon.” 

Huddled  together  in  the  skiff,  they  waited  patiently  for 
a  while.  But  as  Yan  was  beginning  to  doze,  Krasuski 
pushed  and  woke  him.  Once  more  the  thick  fog- curtain 
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was  alive  with  gigantic,  moving  shadows  of  men.  Both 
the  comrades,  in  silence,  but  shaking  with  terror  and 
excitement,  dragged  the  boat  towards  the  tossing  waves, 
and  then  Yan  gave  Krasuski  some  words  of  advice. 

“  Mind  you  pull  straight  at  the  waves  as  they  roll  in. 
The  start  will  be  the  hardest  thing,  for  the  first  billow  is 
the  worst  to  get  over.” 

They  set  the  skiff  afloat  in  a  tiny  cove,  which  a  head¬ 
land  sheltered  from  the  gale,  but  though  there  were  no 
billows  here  from  the  open  sea,  the  swell  was  so  heavy 
that  their  boat  filled  twice.  The  third  time  they  managed 
to  get  in,  and  pulled  off  together,  a  reflux  of  water  taking 
them  out  of  the  cove,  when  a  huge  wave  all  at  once  swept 
down  and  threw  them  back  upon  the  beach.  They  had, 
however,  enough  presence  of  mind  to  leap  out  sideways 
and  hold  the  skiff  fast,  lest  the  ebbing  wave  should  carry 
it  away.  They  durst  not  make  a  second  venture,  yet  were 
too  uneasy  to  lie  still  ;  so  they  walked  further  on  along 
the  coast,  until  they  came  to  a  high  sandbank,  which 
jutted  out.  They  had  gone  too  far  north,  and  had  now 
the  open  ocean  before  them,  as  they  knew  by  the  steady 
and  mighty  current  of  cold  wind,  the  mountainous  waves 
dimly  seen  through  the  mist,  rising  and  falling  with  a 
regular  motion,  and  the  greater  intensity  of  the  light 
which  shone  athwart  the  fog.  They  saw,  too,  that  the 
fury  of  the  billows  in  the  straits  was  but  child’s  play  to 
what  they  now  beheld,  and  they  returned,  ashamed  of  their 
fears,  and  resolved  to  try  once  more. 

They  again  launched  their  skiff,  but  from  another  and 
better  sheltered  cove.  The  storm  had  abated  a  little, 
and  pulling  both  together  at  the  oars  at  the  right  time 
they  got  to  the  top  of  the  first  wave,  whose  crest  drenched 
them  with  brine  as  they  shot  through.  Thence,  in  a  mo¬ 
ment,  they  glided  down  into  the  trough.  Instantly  another 
wave  was  upon  them,  but  this  too  they  ascended  and 
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went  down  in  safety,  shipping  a  little  more  water  as  they 
passed.  The  skiff  was  soon  nearly  full,  but  now  they  had 
neared  the  other  side,  and  were  protected  from  the  waves. 

Wet  through,  they  scrambled  to  land  with  the  canoe. 
The  wind  had  now  gone  down  a  good  deal  ;  the  fog  was 
so  much  thinner  that  they  could  easily  discern  the  sur¬ 
roundings  of  the  camp,  and  soon  they  saw  the  mast  of  the 
“  Princess,”  rolling  at  anchor,  and  then  the  dim  figures  of 
their  fellow- wayfarers  stretched  in  groups  upon  the  ground. 
But  at  the  same  time  they  caught  a  glimpse  of  something 
more — something  that  made  their  blood  run  cold.  They 
rushed  towards  their  comrades,  shouting  : 

“  Wake  up  !  Oh,  wake  up  !  ” 

“  Why,  what  is  the  matter  ?  ”  the  others  asked,  sitting 
up  and  throwing  aside  their  blankets. 

Yan  pointed  silently  to  the  north — the  quarter  whence 
they  had  hoped  for  freedom.  Athwart  the  haze  they  could 
see  a  long  line  of  men,  armed  with  rifles,  creeping  cautiously 
forward,  and  along  with  these  a  multitude  of  unknown, 
barbarous  creatures,  with  tawny  faces  and  eyes  obliquely 
set,  clad  in  shaggy  furs,  and  bristling  with  spears,  and 
holding  in  their  hands  bows  bent  and  arrows  ready  to  fly. 

Beyond  that  host,  the  wind  howled  over  the  dark 
billows,  and  the  clouds,  lifting  from  their  surface  in  the 
warm  sunshine,  showed  another  array  of  ghastly  phan¬ 
toms — the  white  ice-fields,  sparkling  with  prismatic  hues, 
and  crashing  loudly  one  upon  the  other,  as  they  drifted  in 
towards  land. 
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